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WE have used the same care in the designing and tailoring of these special Summer- 
time garments as characterizes everything we make. 


You'll find them as pleasant to work in as to play in—fact is, they’re critic-proof in 
every particular—quality, style and price. 


Inspect them personally at the store of our representative. 


Send for our book, ‘‘ Styles for 
Men.”’ It will interest you. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
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Years of study by Electrical engineers 
to save Hours of labor in Woman's Work” 


Saving millions of footsteps, making home tasks easier, multiplying the 
moments of leisure—this is what cheaper electricity and successful inven- 
tion have done to banish the saying that ‘““Woman’s work is never done.”’ 

In hundreds of thousands of homes one great labor-saver, the 
G-E ELECTRIC IRON, has turned a long drudgery into 


light with but one-third of the electricity needed for the old style carbon 
lamp. This leaves you a big, actual saving of current for use in heating 
your iron, running your vacuum cleaner, sewing machine or washing 
machine —or for operating your G-E Toaster, G-E Hotplate, G-E 

Ovzonator, or any of the other delightful home conveniences 


a short, easier task. A special feature of this particular iron, The Guarantee of Excellence bearing the G-E trade mark 


its ‘“even heat,’’ means quick ironing, and quicker ironing 
means less labor and less electricity. An added convenience, 
quick heating, is assured by a special arrangement of air spaces 
that send the heat directly down into the ironing. 

The G-E Jron also holds this heat so well, and distrib- 
utes it so evenly on the ironing surface, that a good bit of the 
ironing can be done with the current turned off. No separate 
stand — merely tip the iron back on its own heel stand. 


What Edison Mazda Lamps Save 


Another economy product of the same G-E laboratories 


is the EDISON MAZDA LAMP, which gives its cheerful 77% 





A G-E Osonator destroys 
cooking odors and smoke. 











The better vacuum cleaners are 
equipped with G-E Motors. 








on Goods Electrical 


*“G-E”’ tells the whole story. Look always for that 
trade mark 


Electric Wiring Costs Less, Too 


You will be surprised to find how little it now costs to 
equip your home for all these electrical comforts. The 
walls will not be marred Your nearest electrical dealer or 
your lighting company will direct you to a good electrical 
contractor. Ask them also to show you the G-E Flatiron, 
the various sizes of Edison Mazda Lamps and the many 
other G-E electrical conveniences for the home 


Mark 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sle Offices in alllage Gries The largest Electrical Manufacturer in the world Agencies Everywhere 





Nothing 1 lo bul en 
when a G-E Motor supplies the j 















No “ Blue Mondays" when a G-E 
Motor runs the washing machine 


No dirt or muss, the way houses are wired now. 
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Dress as well as you can afford 


youn men who can afford to dress well—in these days no 
young man can afford not to—find that $25 is about the right 
price to pay for clothes; and that our suits, ready, are the best 
value they can get for the money. 


Even those who think $25 is more than they can afford are learning that 
the better fabrics, the better linings and trimmings, the better tailoring at $25 
give a satisfaction and service that are worth more than the difference in the 
price; you'll pay $40 or $50 for such qualities if made-to-measure. 


The day when men of good sense and taste thought they could get all 
they wanted in clothes at $15 has been long since passed; and the day when 
the made-to-measure idea can charm a lot of extra dollars out of a man’s 
pocket is passing. 

We're making ready clothes that meet all the requirements of well-dressed men: the styles 


are correct to the smallest detail; the fabrics and othet materials are the best; the tailoring is 
thorough and high-grade; the clothes fit. 


: 
What more do you want? You can get our suits as low as $18, and as high 


as $50; but we emphasize $25 as a good starting point; a man ought to dress 
as well as he can afford. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
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Followers After Strange Gods 


RUSADES for political regeneration B J SEPH Fl done, when the experiment proved that it was 
come periodically, like other epi- VY ° not the panacea for all our political ills. I 


demics. They are as different as are 
the measles, the whooping cough and 
chicken pox. The crusaders are neither con- 


FORMER SPEAKER 


have little patience with these latter-day 
reformers who would upset all the develop- 
ments of more than a century of government 


OF THE HOUSE 





stant nor consistent. Each agitation is for a 
new idea, with new discoveries of shortcomings ‘ 
in the Government and new remedies. 

I speak of these things with the utmost re- 
spect, because I have been a victim; and in 
my youth I sometimes despaired of the Republic 
and questioned the wisdom of the men who pro- 
jected it. We had, back in the early fifties, the 
American or Knownothing movement, so called 
because none of those engaged in it professed 
to know anything about it. They were franker 
than many of their successors in the reform 
movements we have had since that time, for 
these gentlemen profess to know all about 
everything. 

The Civil War absorbed the attention of the 
citizenship; but even then we had men and 
newspapers in the North who thought that 
Lincoln was “too slow and unprogressive” or 
“too rash and impulsive’; and so much did 
they think alike on the central idea of opposition 
to Lincoln that they easily compromised their 
differences on principles to unite in their preju- 
dices in an effort to defeat the reélection of the 
Great Emancipator before the war was ended. 

Then we had the Liberal movement in 1872, 
with opponents of nationalism and protection 
supporting Greeley, the arch-opponent of state 
rights and free trade, with the assurance that 
they were the only men in this country governed 
by principle rather than by prejudice. Next 
came the Greenbackers, reénforced by the fiat 
money advocates, who insisted that the Federal 
Government could coin paper as well as gold 
and silver, and create wealth by the fiat of 
law. With them came the Prohibitionists, who 
believed that they could regulate man’s appe- 
tite by statute; and the Labor party, which 
demanded special legislation for a class with the 
watchword of no class legislation. 





The jJonahs of Politics 


FEW years later we had the Grange and ete Sad a" , 





the Farmers’ Alliance, which went a step 





by law and return to the old rule of the mob, 
led by men endowed with superior ability—or, 
rather, plausibility. Had the Progressive move- 
ment of last year succeeded in carrying with it 
a majority of the people, and had it been lasting 
enough to have abrogated the Constitution, this 
country would have been committed to revo- 
lution as completely as was France to that 
which placed that country under the rule of an 
unrestrained majority and a reign of terror. 
It would have required years of sanity to undo 
that work of the wreckers and patiently build 
up again a foundation of fundamental! law. 

To a man who has passed half a century in 
public life in the most strenuous and progres- 
sive period of civilization, and who has for nearly 
forty years had a part in the clash of opposing 
ideas, sentiment and prejudice in the House of 
Representatives, which is the clearing house of 
American policies, there has never been « more 
dangerous movement in American politics or 
one more reactionary than this which has caught 
the eye of many people with the alluring label 
of the Progressive party. 


The Changes of a Generation 


HAVE, as a boy, watched the old weather- 

vane on the barn box the compass in an hour 
on a gusty April day, and wished I could be as 
free in my movements and not controlled by the 
hand of necessity in driving a straight furrow to 
the end of the field. But after some years of 
experience I have no desire to see a Govern- 
ment of ninety-one million people modeled after 
the weathervane, and swing to all points of the 
compass in response to the zephyrs of impulse 
and the gusts of sentiment or the whirlwind of 
passion; to lynch a man in an hour and build 
a monument to him in the next hour as a hero 
and a martyr to rumor and prejudice. 

No; the Constitution may have been the 
work of ordinary and even mediocre men, rather 
than of the great geniuses they are pictured by 
tradition; but that work is the foundation upon 








farther than the Greenbackers and insisted that 
Government deposits should be guaranteed by 
non-perishable agricultural products, which must have meant fertilizer, as that is the 
only non-perishable product of agriculture and the one into which all other agricultural 
products sooner or later resolve themselves. 

Then came the Populist party—to reform everything; and a little later the Free Silver 
party, which was to the Democratic party as the whale was to Jonah until the Lord 
released him. Now we have the Progressive party, which seems, to have almost played 
the whale to a Republican Jonah for the tirn2 being. These reform movements have all 
been earnest, and perhaps honest, though misguided, in demanding legislative reforms 
that could not be realized; ‘and after each effort the people behind them found a place 
in one or another of the old parties. 

The last impulsive movement of this kind is more ambitious and, in my judgment, 
more misguided than all the others, because it does not stop at legislative reform, but 
goes directly to fundamental principles and seeks to rewrite or destroy the primary law 
of the country as laid down in the Constitution. In all other efforts the people have 
been handicapped by tradition or sentiment, veneration or patriotism, or something that 
made them hesitate to lay violent hands on the Ark of the Covenant. But no tradition 
or veneration or sentiment has stayed the hands of the latest crusaders of reform; for 
they would unhesitatingly rewrite the Constitution or do away with it entirely as the 
fundamental law and convert this Government into a pure democracy, to be swayed like 
an old-time campmeeting by the fervor of the exhorter rather than by the logic of the 
ordained minister. 

I have had some patience with all former reform campaigns, for in my younger 
days I had some of the same impulses; and, moreover, had any one of these campaigns 
succeeded, the experiment could have been undone as quickly and as easily as it was 


The Hon. Joseph G. Cannon 


which has been built the greatest superstructure 
of legislative enactment, executive administra- 
tion and judicial decision that has ever been known in civilization. I am not willing to 
see without protest government by dynamite, either by mistaken labor leaders or by 
other mistaken enthusiasts, who would apply the dynamite theory and blow up the 
foundation of a government by the people. I object to such methods, even though 
the wreckers may be as wise as Solomon, as devoted to the people as Brutus professed to 
be, or as virtuous as pictured in their own prospectuses. 

I have seen this country develop under that Constitution so as to make the United 
States the marvel of the world and the model of free government everywhere, even in 
the Orient. I am old enough to have seen the railroads cross the Alleghany Mountains 
and spread like a spiderweb over the whole continent—to carry the products of the West 
to the seaboard more economically for the people than they could be exchanged in New 
England before this era of steam. 

I have seen the reaper and mower, the gangplow and the whole revolution in agriculture 
by labor-saving machinery. I have seen the telegraph and the telephone when they were 
looked upon as experiments; the electric railroad and the electric power-plant development; 
and I was ridiculed as a reckless spendthrift legislator when I helped make considerable 
appropriations to aid Professor Langley in his experiments with the flying machine. 

I have seen great discoveries in science and medicine that benefited the whole people 
in the years since I left North Carolina with my parents and heard my mother cry out, 
“Goodby, civilization!” because we were emigrating to the West. And I have seen 
greater development, not only of enterprise but also of education, charity and benevolence, 
by the people, as a whole, through the agency of the state and also by the efforts of 
the individual, than had developed before in all the years from Moses to the time 
when I was born! 
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I may be a little old-fashioned, a little wedded to the 
past, but I like te ride in an automobile; and when I 
engage a chauffeur I look to his familiarity with the machine 
and how it is made, rather than to his ability to toot a horn 
and turn on all the power to surprise and scatter the crowd 
with his nerve and speed. And in government I prefer a 
chauffeur who can turn a corner without skidding against 
the curb and wrecking the machine. The auto is a pro- 
gressive machine and a promoter of business or funerals—it 
depends on the chauffeur! 

In a government of the people and by the people there 
must of necessity be political parties to express the will of 
the people touching national policies. It has been so from 
the beginning and will be so to the end. There have been 
two great parties, under varying names, since the Govern- 
ment was founded, and for more than sixty years these 
parties have been under the names Republican and Demo- 
crat. The Democratic party is now in full power and has 
full respensibility for legislation. That party represents 
the will of the peopie by a constitutional majority, and 
the change has come without any manifestation of passion 
or revolutionary protest. We all accept President Wilson 
as our President and the Democratic Congress as our 
Congress, to make the laws and administer them. No 
better evidence could be presented that the American 
people are capable of self-government. 

No one wishes the present Administration success more 
than I do, for the success of the Government represents 
the success of the people. That is what we are all striving 
for; and we shall all wait with patience to see whether the 
Democratic party, in carrying out its policies, can give 
greater prosperity more diversified among the people, 
greater peace and happiness, than followed the enactment 
of Republican policies. If they can succeed in doing this 
they will have long life and deserve it. There is, however, 
wise caution in King Ahab’s advice to the King of Syria: 
“Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as 
he that putteth it off.” 

There have been two great questions on which the Amer- 
ican people have divided, and these two questions natu- 
rally created two great political parties. These questions 
were the extension of slavery into the national territory 
and the revenue policy. Both were fundamental. Other 
questions were secondary. 


One of these questions has been settled—at great cost - 


it is true, but in a way that no one now would have 
changed. The whole country has developed and prospered 
under the new freedom of men that could not have been 
under the old system of slavery. No one has more happily 
expressed the advantages of this change than did President 
Harrison in his inaugural address, when he said: “ Mill 
fires were lighted at the funeral pile of slavery. The eman- 
cipation proclamation was heard in the depths of the earth 
as well as in the sky; men were made free and material 
things became our better servants,” 


An Era of Swift Expansion 


Y HONORED friend, the leader of the majority in the 

House, Mr. Underwood, can testify to the force of this 
expression. I understand that the great industrial city 
where he has his home is the best illustration of mill fires 
lighted at the funeral pile of slavery that can be found in 
the country; for the iron ore, coal and limestone which 
give life to that city had lain for a hundred years under a 
cotton plantation, and that wealth was not brought to the 
surface until the emancipation proclamation was heard 
in the depths of the earth to make these factors better 
servants than had been slavery. 

While I rejoice in the new development and prosperity 
of the South, and also of the East, let me briefly call atten- 
tion to the development which came, with a force never 
before witnessed anywhere, by reason of the abolition of 
servile labor, by the granting of homesteads for the people 
on the National domain, and under the Republican policy 
of protection. We have some people now who fear the 
Government has been too liberal and has wasted its public 
lend; but I can remember when the Government practi- 
eally could not give away lands that are now worth two 
hundred dollars an acre. We have given away millions of 
acres of the public lands; but we have by so doing built 
up an empire in little more than half a century that could 
not have been developed in a thousand years under the old 
régime, and we have made men more of an asset than mere 





land. The map of the United States today, as compared 
with the map in the geographies when I was a boy, tells 
the story more graphically; and so do the reports of the 
Census Office. 

When I left North Carolina to find a home in the West 
my map of the United States had little but Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois as the West; and beyond the Mississippi 
River was marked the Great American Desert, the Staked 
Plains and the Rocky Mountains—a country of which few 
men knew anything. The United States was then practi- 
cally east of the Mississippi River. There were but two 
states west of the Mississippi River—Missouri and 
Arkansas. Our total population was seventeen millions, 
with less than four millions west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. But today we have ninety-one million people in 
the United States, and forty-five millions of them are in 
that territory which was then called the West and the 
unexplored country beyond. 

Why, in 1860 we had but thirty-one million people in this 
country, and only eleven millions west of the Alleghanies. 
We encouraged and protected manufacture and agricul- 
ture; we passed homestead laws; gave public lands to the 
people and to aid in the construction of the Pacific rail- 
roads. This legislation covered the whole country and 
gave an impetus to every kind of industrial development; 
and, with the settlement of the old question checking the 
extension of slavery, it made the East a center of manu- 
facture and the Great American Desert and the Staked 
Plains the granary of the world. Even the mountain fast- 
nesses have been converted into gardens, and millions of 
enterprising people there are still unable to estimate their 
wealth and opportunity. 

I have no regret for the liberality of the Government in 
giving away public lands, for this liberality brought such 
results as would not have been recorded in many generations 
under the old policy of having the Government hoard its 
public lands and wait for purchasers. The losses to the 
Government were relative. The railroads and the home- 
steads were tremendous factors in the building of a nation; 
and today nearly one-half of our Western people are there, 
making two-thirds of all the wealth taken from the soil 
and two-fifths of all the manufactured products of this 
country. Yes; the Government has been liberal and 
liberally has it been rewarded. 

We were liberal in our immigration policy, and millions 
of men and women from every civilized country under the 
sun took advantage of that liberal policy to come here and 
become American citizens. Who can look over this Amer- 
ican commonwealth and tell from whence came the blood 
of the great body of the American citizenship? We have 
developed men from those who here first learned the mean- 
ing of the word manhood; and we havedeveloped industry, 
skill, enterprise and intelligence in keeping with American 
citizenship. It is in this new West that we have the lowest 
percentage of illiteracy to be found in the United States. 
When I am inclined to grow pessimistic after reading some 
of the wailings and criticisms of latter-day economists and 
reformers, I take down the map of the United States and a 
volume of the census reports, and find there the realization 
of the wildest dreams of the greatest optimists who ever 
lived; and I am satisfied that the mistakes of the past 
were, after all, rather fortunate mistakes. 

This marvelous development of the West, however, 
demoralized agricultural conditions in the East and in the 
older countries across the sea. It demoralized the Western 
people, too, for a time, because they could not measure their 
own opportunities with older conditions that prevailed else- 
where. The opening of the new prairie lands of the West 
made competition in the East embarrassing, and sent 
millions of acres in New England, the North Atlantic 
and the South Atlantic states back to the wild lands and 
abandoned farms. 

The House of Representatives, where the membership is 
based on population, tells the story of our development as 
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a nation. In 1840, when I went to the West, the old South 
had ninety-eight representatives; New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania had one hundred and 
twelve, and all the country west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains had only thirty-two. Today, in the same grouping, 
the Old South has one hundred and nine representatives, 
the East one hundred and twenty-four, and the West two 
hundred and two; and there are one hundred and fifteen 
members now in the House who come from states that were 
unknown in 1840. 

The statesmen in the Washington of that day, while 
talking about “fifty-four-forty or fight,” had not yet 
determined that the Oregon country was worth keeping. 
Notwithstanding the explorations of Lewis and Clark in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, there were men in 
Congress in 1840 who insisted that the Rocky Mountains 
marked our western boundary, and that a statue of the 
fabled god Terminus should be planted there to warn our 
people against tempting fate by trying to go farther. 

General Frémont had not then set out on his exploration 
of the West; and the old missionary, Marcus Whitman, 
had not made that memorable ride from Walla Walla down 
across Utah and Colorado and through Missouri in the 
winter, to tell the wise men in the National capital that 
there were Americans in Oregon who had made their way 
across the mountains and were beginning to set up house- 
keeping for themselves with a government under the 
American flag, but without the recognition of the parent 
Government. I have seen one-half of the forty-eight states 
admitted to the Union, and as a member of the House I 
have helped admit eleven of them. 


The Westward Course of Empire 


HE West is not all-wise and the demagogues have been as 

successful there as in the older sections of the country. 
They have preached new doctrines and are trying some 
experiments that have failed elsewhere. The people have 
been too busy to study these questions for themselves; 
but they will in time, and then they will cease to be gulled 
by demagogic theories as opposed to practical conditions. 
I have heard much talk about progress and progressive 
ideas and policies in the last few years; but I have seen no 
better evidences of progress than were manifest by the 
pioneers who peopled the West and created an empire 
greater and richer than was the whole nation, which at 
that time gave more of discouragement than of aid to their 
progressive efforts. 

I have heard in Congress some of the men who aided in 
that first progressive Western movement denounced as 
reactionaries. They cannot protest, because they are 
dead; but that is the way of progress—in the hurry to get 
forward we fail to note the work of the front rank who 
blazed the trail and opened the way for the newer Pro- 
gressives. When I seemen beat the air and grow hysterical 
about progressive policies I am tempted to call their atten- 
tion to the great picture that fills the wall space over the 
western stairway of the House wing of the Capitol, which 
portrays the progress of their forbears who went out and 
conquered the West. I have never been schovled in the 
arts, but to me that picture is one of the most inspiring 
paintings I have ever seen. I have passed it these many 
years; and I have never failed to look up at those heroic 
men and women who moved westward, scaling the Rocky 
Mountains, which some of those in Congress marked as 
the boundary the Aimighty had placed there to limit 
the adventurous spirit of the American and forever fix the 
western confines of the Republic. 

Those progressive spirits of the past did not make the 
air vibrate with lamentations, but with shouts of encour- 
agement as the stalwart youths planted the flag on the 
higher cliffs to inspire with courage the women and chil- 
dren who were toiling up the path to find a way to the 
golden Pacific beyond. They did not even tarry long to 
bury the dead, but silently prepared the grave there in the 
mountain fastnesses and, with a benediction, passed on to 
the new duties and new conquests. 

When the history” of the West and the men and women 
who made it is‘written, larger space will, I hope, be given 
to the pioneers who toiled and suffered in silence than to 
those who have from time to time grown hysterical over 
the growing pains of this mighty empire that has spread in 
my time from the Mississippi to the Pacific, and beyond 
the Arctic Circle and almost to the shores of Siberia. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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THE SWEETEST S 


By FANNIE HURST 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


PRING wears as many guises as Caliph Haroun- 
al-Raschid. In the country she is a fay in drifting 
green draperies and apple blossoms, and dances 

to the music of trilling waters released from the 
bondage of ice. Her perfumes are distilled from the 
hearts of just-born lilacs and pale anemones. Her 
song, which rises over the tops of trees and out over 
new-turned meadows, is of love. 

In the city she appears in a tan tailor-made suit, 
with a sprig of windowsill geranium in her lapel but- 
tonhole, and brown walking shoes that clack smartly 
on the asphalt sidewalks. Her perfumes are the warm- 
ing city smells and her music the cab horn; 
but her song, which rises over the tops of 
thirty-five-story skyscrapers and occasionally 
drifts down into the cafions of humanity, is 
of love. 

One day she strolled down the thorough- 
fare of Twenty-third Street, smiling—as is 
her wont—right and left. Madison Square 
Park suddenly gave out the smell of rising 
sap; sparse, crescent-shaped tulip beds and 
park benches bloomed in an hour; truck- 
drivers folded their coats underneath the 
wagonseats and whistled as they rattled over 
the cobbles. 

Just opposite the plot of Madison Square 
Park the Rainbow Candy Shop let down its 
red-and-white-striped awning, removed the 
pink gauze coverings from the ceiling fans; 
and the prophetic soda-water fountain 
doubled its ice-cream order and took on 
another clerk. 

So much for spring—except that when Mr. 
Charley Sparrow, at the soda fountain, and 
Miss Delia Bonsack, behind her trays of fresh 
caramels and still-warm chocolate kisses, 
sniffed of the rising sap and the metamor- 
phosed out-of-doors, they smiled across the 
aisle at each other. In Delia’s eyes was the delicious 
weariness of spring, and Charley hitched his shoulders as 
if the woolens of winter were pricking him, body and soul. 

“Say, Charley,” cried Delia, tapping with a small silver 
hammer a slab of molasses taffy into small chunks, “what 
you serving over there these days for that tired feeling?” 

Charley slid into his white-duck coat with silver buttons 
and “‘Rainbow”’ stitched in red letters across the corners 
of the collar, tore the tissue-paper wrappings off a lemon 
and placed it lightly atop an inverted tumbler. 

“How'd a grape-juice phosphate suit you, Delia? 
Babies cry for it and it is swell for the voice.” 

““Aw,no! Mix mea Cupid Sundae, Charley, with plenty 
of marshmallow cream on top. I didn’t even have time 
for breakfast this morning.” 

“Anything your little heart desires; but, say, I got a 
swell new one, Delia!” 

“What?” 

“The Angel Dip! I guess that’s bad—it popped into 
my head after I left your house last night. Gee! If I'd 
stick to this job I'd make something out of this here 
counter!” 

Delia flashed her radiant eyes and teeth across the aisle 
and dusted her hands by clapping them lightly together. 

“That’s dandy! Let me have one of them. When the 
fellow that had the fountain before you was here we used 
to think up fine ones too—the Cherry Flip, the Egg Julep, 
and things like that. The Angel Dip! Honest, Charley, 
you are real bright.” 

Down toward the bargain candies Miss Ella Rhinegold 
raised her autumn face from over a tray of peanut bars. 

“The Angel Dip!” she repeated in a voice the frost might 
have nipped. “‘That’s an old one! I seen it last summer 
pasted on all the mirrors in the Schuyler stores—‘ Angel 
Dip—fifteen cents!’”’ 

Charley plunged a cone-shaped mould into a tub of 
shaved ice, withdrew it deftly, turned a small key at the 
apex of the inverted cone, and its replica in ice cream came 
out sleek. 

“Listen to the joykiller!” he cried. “Say, Ella, I bet if 
I'd discover the North Pole you'd say the Rollins Sporting 
Goods Company, next door, had been selling them same 
poles all summer!” 

“If you’d say you invented the original gasbag, Charley, 
I'd believe you.” 

“Then I’d sure explode!” said Charley, murdering 
repartee and the king’s English at a stroke. 

“That joke was used at Noah’s funeral,” retorted Ella. 

“Quit your fussing, you and Ella! Honest, you're 
always picking at each other.” 

“How that girl loves me!” said Charley, clapping the 
palm of his hand against his cheek. 

Ella’s retort was irrelevant. 










She Was an Automatic Doll Wound to Its Tightest 


“Haven't them butterscotches come up yet, Delia?’ 
she asked. 

“No.” 

“Watch me make this dip, Delia. Say, if I'd 'a’ thought 
I'd ’a’ named it the Delia Dip.” 

She chirped out a laugh. ‘“ What's it like?” 

“TI thought I'd make it a regular ten-cent raspberry 
sundae, add a frill of whipped cream and put it in the 
fifteens.”” 

“Oh, Charley!" she exclaimed, shaking a small wooden 
tub of bonbons into a tray in much the fashion that coals 
from a scuttle are heaped on the fire. “ How can you think 
up such dandy things! I guess you're just like me when it 
comes to cooking—it just comes sort of natural to you.” 

“I don’t know,” confessed Charley, adding an extra 
daub of marshmallow cream. “I got a knack for doing 
almost anything. If I'd stick to this business I'll bet I'd 
double it in a month! Things pop into my head just like 

att’ 

Gast “Pop! Pop! Just like that! 
Tra-la! Tra-la! Just like that!” 


Delia snapped her fingers, tossed her head backward and 
sang in a voice as inspired as the theme of her ballad. 

“You and Charley must think this is amateur night at 
the Fourteenth Street—the trade’ll be here in a minute.” 

“Wait till you see the neat little song and dance me 
and Delia are working up, Ella—maybe that'll thaw your 
grouch.” 

“Tush!” said Delia. “I'd like to see myself work for 
any man!” 

Charley crossed the aisle, and deposited his elaborate 
concoction on a small stand behind the counter. His back 
was at a careful angle to Ella, his voice carefully out of her 
reach. 

“Little peach!" he said, regarding Delia with warmly 
insolent eyes. 

“Gee, ain’t you fresh!"’ she said, gouging a delicate 
spoonful out of the cream and drawing it off the tip with a 
pretty sucking motion. 

“TI think you're the real thing, all right!” 

“Yes you do!” she said. ‘“ What about the little girl in 
the green hat who comes in here every day?” 

“ Aw, Delia, ain’t I told you she’s just my cousin?”’ 

“T was only foolin’, Charley.” 

A warm rush of air came in through the open doorway 
and lifted the curls about her ears. 

“Get out of that draft, Delia,’ he said solicitously. 
“You'll catch a cold.” 

“Gee!” she said with dulcet quality in her tones. “Me 
and Melba can’t be too careful.” 

“You think I’m kiddin’, don’t you? If I’m willing to 
get up an act with you, ain’t that proof enough you've got 
the voice? Say, I’m a live one—I am. If I hadn’t come 
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along you'd be sellin’ candy till the dentists found 
a cure for sweet tooth.” 

“Believe me, I ain't so stuck on selling candy; but 
I ain’t cut out for play-actin’—honest, I ain't 

“With your looks and cute way of singing 
and all! Why, girl, I'm a pretty neat little 
dancer myself; but you're almost in my 
class.” 

“I—I'm going to ask him when he comes 
in today, all-righty, Charley. It’s like you 
say—there isn’t any harm in it, is there?” 

“Harm! A girl with a nobby singing voice 
like yours! What if he does run the swellest 
café and cabaret in town—you can deliver 
the goods! Why, I'd ask him myself if a girl 
couldn't get it over with him easier.” 

“He's a nice man and he’s always got a 
jolly for me; but I—I just feel kinda funny 
about askin’ him. It ain’t like I'd ever done 
anything in that line—if you hadn't heard 
me humming that day I never would ‘a’ ever 
known I could act!” 

“Gee, it’s easy, Delia! All you got te do 
is say: ‘Mr. Latz, me and a friend of mine 
got a highclass singin’-and-dancin’ act, 
strictly original; and we want to know if 
you'll give us a chance to try it out in your 
café—you having such a swell place and all.’ 
We got a great chance if you do it right, 
Delia. I'd ’a’ been a headliner long ago if I'd 
‘a’ ever had your pull. I've always bucked 
up against the little fellows that didn’t know 
a good act when they seen it. Why, we ought 
to get sixty a week on a turn like that —we 
you and me, Delia. And then, honey, guess 
the rest!” 

A riotous pink flamed into her face. 

“Oh, Charley—as if I know what you 
mean!” 

“I know what I'm talking about, too, Delia. The 
Sparrows—Song-and-Dance Artists! I guess that’s bad.” 
She regarded him with eyes the color of wood violets. 

“Those songs we practiced last night and my dances "I! 
go anywheres, Dellie. All you need is a little nerve. I tell 
you they were crazy about my steps up at the hotel last 
summer.” 

* Ain't I the limit!” she admitted. “I get so scared and 
tired—-and everything.” 

“That's just because it’s new. Gee! There was a girl 
down at the beach last summer—and maybe she wasn't 
crazy about me, too! She wanted me to go in with her in 
the worst way; but not much—it didn’t look good to me.” 

“Why?” 

“She had a singin’ act that couldn't touch ours and not 
half your voice; but that there girl could practice three 
hours without stopping. I learned her all the swell songs 
she knew too; and she landed a thirty-dollar job with a 
stunt that couldn’t even touch ours,” 

“ Honest?” 

“Sure! I could join her act tomorrow if I wanted to.” 

“ Well, I'll do it, Charley,” shesaid softly. “I’llask him.” 

“That's the way to talk, Delia.” 

“T guess it’s all in what you're cut out for. Now give 
me a needle and I can sew standing up; or put me in the 
kitchen and I can putter and putter, and never get tired." 

“Don’t let him know you're scary, Dellie. Go at him 
like you meant business.” 

“T’ll do it all-righty.” 

“Tell him we got the goods to show, hon!" 

Delia ran a small shovel into' a mound of bonbons and 
rained them out again. 

“T'll tell him we got the goods to show,” she repeated 

The day’s trade began to flow into the shop—a steady 
side stream from the surge of the sidewalk. Charley hurried 
back to his counter. All morning the Vichy spigot hissed 
and fizzed into tall glasses; two large nickel-plated urns 
sent up steady and graceful curls of gray steam; twice th« 
fruit mounds at each end of the counter were depleted and 
twice restored. Charley sliced lemons into halves and 
mashed them dry in a patent device, nestled maraschino 
cherries into the cold hearts of fancy ices, plunged twi: 
straws into frappéd glasses of orangeade, and concocted 
phosphates as translucent as topaz. 

Toward noon the lineup on the revolving stools before 
the counter doubled, the spigots hissed faster, and Charley's 
smile across the aisle became less frequent. Only semioc- 
casionally, in the confusion of heads and millinery betwee: 
him and the candy counter, could he glimpse Delia as she 
nipped various sweets from this tray and that, assorted 
them in fanciful boxes, slipped notes beneath the lace 
paper coverings, wrapped the boxes in glazed paper, and 
bound them crisscross fashion with gold twine. 
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Once, during the process of fitting a tall silver shaker 
over the mouth of a glass and mixing a milk chocolate to its 
proper frothineas, Charley caught her eye and held it for 
the briefest second—and the springtime in their blood 
sizzed as merrily as the spigots. 

Ella folded a pasteboard box together and lined it with 
oiled tissue-paper. 

“Say, Delia, if he looks over at you much longer that 
milk chocolate will be churned to butter.” 

“T should care!” 

“This must be his slow day—I ain't seen the green hat 
or any of his regulars.” 

Delia flushed 

“ Aw, Ella, forget it!" 

“Sure, I’li forget it. Soda-water Charley don’t leave 
no roses on my doorstep every morning Pay the 
cashier, madam.” 

“Charley's a real nice boy.” 

“ With the brains of an insect and those lady-killin’ airs 
of his! He couldn’t fool round me if he was the king 
hisself.’* 

“] don’t see him tryin’ to make you change your 
mind Caramels, madam?” 

Delia stepped to a small speaking tube, pursed her lips 
against the mouthpiece and whistled. 

‘Send up a tray of caramels--and some cocoanut balls 
too, while you’re about it. Aw, quit your kiddin’ down 
there, Eddie, and get busy—I’m waiting!” 

Then she smiled across the counter—and Charley broke 
an egg into a glass, added a spoonful of cocoa and a heavy 
dash of milk, clapped his shaker atop and mixed it until his 
evenly parted hair fell into his eyes and the red mounted 
up above his ears. 

**Well, you got to admit he’s a real nice-looking boy, Ella.” 

“Yes, but his own sister told me he didn’t care for 
nothing but hisseif. He’s a pretty enough fellow, 
but blond men never were my style.” 

“ Aw, Ella, you don’t say a man’s pretty—you 
say handsome! Forty cents, madam. They’re 
still warm. Pay the cashier, please.”’ 

“ Handsome !"’ said Ella, lining aribbon-mounted 
box with chocolate peppermints. 

Suddenly Delia colored the pink of pale coral, 
leaned her ten fingers lightiy on the counter and 
smiled across a mound of pineapple slices, 

“ Good afternoon, Mr. Latz! Is it warm enough 
for you?” 

Mr. Latz rernoved his hat and mopped at the 
inside leather band. He was large and ruddy- 
faced, with hair the shade of wet brown gravel 
and a corresponding mustache that curled pleas- 
antly upward with his mouth. His eyes, behind 
heavy-lens glasses, had the peculiar translucence 
of a cistern when you look to its bottom. 

“Looks like summer beat spring this year— 
don't it, girlie?”’ 

“It sure does,” agreed Delia. 

He placed a hand on each lapel and smiled at 
her. His hands were large and firm, with a ring on 
his right third finger —a seal with a gold monogram 
engraved upon it. 

“Anything new in favors today, little one?” 

“Yes, Mr. Latz; we got in a new line this 
morning. Mr. Fred called up from the wholesale 
and said to be sure and show you these here little 
automobiles—-they got ‘em made up in gross 
already. They are the very latest. Look! Ain't 
they the niftiest little ‘souvenirs you ever seen? 
You can have the name put right here on the side. 
And see how the top comes off, and that little 
place for bonbons underneath the seat—ain’t it cute?” 

Mr. Latz revolved the trifle in his hand and inspected 
the details critically. He exhaled a genial atmosphere of 
fresh-smelling soap and buoyancy of the flesh. 

“It's put up cheap,” he remarked. 

“With that gold paper and all! That’s the best-quality 
souvenir we make, Mr. Latz. And look! Mr. Fred said to 
show you these hats—ain’t they sweet? Two dollars a 
dozen! They sell for forty cents apiece out of stock. And 
see this little pickaninny! Honest, I laughed and laughed 
when I unpacked him. No, it don’t workthat way; there's 
the place for the candy—up in his head—see!"” 

“You tell Fred, if he can let me have ’em for twenty 
dollars a gross, to send me up a couple of mixed cases.” 

‘Yes, sir. I'll tell him,” she replied, replacing the favors 
in their glass showcase. “Anything else I can do for you, 
Mr. Latz?” 


‘The propitious mon-ent deepened the color in her cheeks. - 


She glanced across the aisle. Charley was rinsing glasses 
beneath the counter; she could see the curve of his 
white-cuck back. 

“Wait on the lady first, little one. I’m in no hurry!” 

“A pound of nougat, madam? Yes’m! Pay the cashier, 
please.” 

Mr. Latz followed her down the counter to the nougat 
trays. His glasses seemed (o trouble him—he pushed them 
up and then down along the bridge of his nose. 

“You're looking mighty sweet today, Miss Delia!” 








“That's right, Mr. Latz—kid me along! I bet you're 
the fellow that put the kid in kiddin’.” 

He chuckled delightedly and smiled until his even upper 
and lower teeth showed to the gums. 

“Smart ain’t no name for you!” he cried. “Always got 
an answer for a fellow!” 

“Oh, I’m a Weissenheimer twin, all right!” she said. 

“What's the best candy you put up here, sister?” 

“Eighty cents, Mr. Latz.” 

“Five pounds, little one, in the neatest box you got.” 

She selected a circular, pink-satin affair, padded like a 
jewel case and surmounted with a huge, pompon of pink 
tulle and satin rosebuds. 

“This,” she said, “is the box that made candy famous.” 

“Bless me! She’s as tasty as a menu!” he chuckled as 
he watched her sort her wares—pastel-colored bonbons in 
fluted paper cups; chocolates wrapped tight in gold and 
silver foils; roseleaves that might have candied with the 
dew still trembling on them; violets dripping sweet. 

“I'll make a top layer of candied fruits!’’ she cried. 
“Look! Isn’t that a beauty? It is a Bermuda quince. 
Aw, no, Mr. Latz; that ain’t a peach—it’s a pear.” 

“I know one little peach, all-righty,”” he said. 

“Well, of all the nerve!’’ she replied, covering the top 
with a lace mat. “Well, of all the nerve!” 

She smiled, however, fitted on the lid, patted the bows 
into place, and wrapped the box carefully in double-thick 
paper. 

“There you are!” she said. 

Thesmiling Mr.Latzmovedstill farther down the counter. 

“Guess who this box of sweets is for, Miss Delia.” 

“Aw, Mr. Latz, how should I know 
gentlemen like you meet so many and all.” 

“Come now, Miss Dellie, quit your foolin’! 
Didn’t Mr. Fred tell you when he introduced 
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“Gee, Ain't You Fresh!"* 


us I was a regular old dodger when it came to the girls? 
I guess I’m pretty slow!” 

“I forgot what he said—honest, I did.” 

“Guess again who this is for—go on!” 

“ Aw—your best girl!” 

“Right-oh!” 

“She'll like those quinces and pears.” 

“Will she?” 

“Yes.” t 

“Guess what my best girl looks like?" 

“Say, if I could guess I wouldn’t be sellin’ candy.” 

“Three guesses, then.” 

“Honest, Mr. Latz, I dunno. It ought to take a pretty 
good looker to match up with you.” 

“Well, she’s got eyes as blue as my grillroom delftware.”’ 

“Blue eyes!" repeated Delia. 

“And hair the color of wine when it’s poured.” 

“Some hair!’’ she commented. 

“The neatest little figure you ever seen, and dimples 
big enough to hold a bluepoint!”’ 

“Ain't you simply killing!” 

“Now can you guess, little one?” 

“Like I could guess!” she insisted. “‘When a man runs 
a swell café like you he meets so many.” 

He shoved the large box across the top of the case with 
the shamed face of a schoolboy. 

“Take it,” he said—“it’s for you.” 

Delia edged up the counter a bit. 
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“Oh!” she cried. “Honest, it ain’t right for me to take 
it, Mr. Latz.” 

“It’s all right, Miss Delia,” he urged—“just a little 
passin’ trifle—that’s all. Lordy, if you could ’a’ heard me 
the day Fred brought me in here! The minute I clapped 
eyes on you across the counter, I says: ‘Fred, who’s the 
little lady!’” 

“Honest, Mr. Latz, I don’t think I ought to take it.” 

“Fred like’ to toppled over too—he knows I ain’t much 
when it comes to skirts.” 

“You going and doing a thing like this for me!” 

“Tush,” he said— ‘that’s nothing to what I'd like 
to do.” 

“Honest?” 

“Sure! I’d cut a slice of Camembert square out of the 
moon for you.” 

She leaned across the counter. 

“All right, then, Mr. Latz. I’m goin’ to ask you some- 
thing—if you can do it, all right; and if you can’t, all right 
too.” 

He struck the counter delightedly with his fist. 

“That’s the way I like to hear you talk; that’s what 
I'm here for—to please little ladies like you! Go as far as 
you like, little one! What'll you bet I'll say yes?” 

“You won't think I got nerve?” 

“You—not in a thousand years!” 

“Well, you see it’s this way, Mr. Latz: One of my friends 
heard me singing the other day, and he—well, he thinks I 
got the voice; and he’s one swell dancer, and we're sick of 
this here business; and—well, we got a stunt we think 
would go fine in arestaurant—in a cabaret show like yours.” 

“Oho!” said Mr. Latz with a flat note in his 
voice and waggling his forefinger at her. “That's 
what's got you, is it? You keep such nonsense out 
of your little head. You're better off right here.” 

“Oh, I’m not asking for anything, Mr. Latz. All 
we want is for you to look at our stunt, and if you 
like it well enough, give us a chance.” 

“I don’t have anything to do with that part of 
it, pussy. I get my acts through an agency. Since 
this cabaret stuff has got into the business, it’s like 
anything else—they get it down to a fine point.” 

“Oh!” 

“I'd like to give you the chance if you want it, 
little one; but blamed if I know anything about it. 
I might send you down to my man, Sorloff, if that’ll 
do you any good.” 

“Mr. Latz—if you would!” 

Delia’s eyes lighted and she drew the box toward 
her. Mr. Latz struck his palms together. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do, just to show you 
my heart’s in the right place. You let me 
see your little act and if it’s a go I'll take you 
on my next week’s bill myself, and book for 
anumber less at the office. We change bills 
every month anyway.” 

“It’s a singing-and-dance act, Mr. Latz,” 
she explained in one breath—‘“‘all new stuff 
too.” 

“It’s got to be first-class for my place, 
pussy. I got a menu card that adds up as 
stiff as the best in New York, and I got to give 
them trimmings to match.” 

“My friend’s aswell dancer, Mr. Latz. He used 
to be a lifesaver down at Rockaway Beach last 
summer, and the folks at the hotel were always 
having him up to do specialty dances for their 
entertainments and all.” 

He leaned his elbow on the convex curve of a 
glass candy case. 

“Cut out the teamwork, pussy—you'’re neat enough to 
do a single and get away with it. You drop in at the café 
tomorrow evening at eight and let me hear you. Mean- 
while change your mind if you can. It’s a good business to 
keep out of, Miss Dellie.” 

“Oh, Mr. Latz!” she cried. “Alone! Why, I 
couldn't.” 

He smiled and regarded her with a caress in his kindly 
eyes. She leaned across the counter, her June face close 
to the smile—her breath might have been the perfume of 
that same June. 

“It’s my friend,” she explained. “He’s the one that got 
it up and all. He’s the best ——” 

“T'll try you for a week single, little one; then maybe 
we'll think about doubles. Teams ain’t strong cards, 
somehow.” 

“Then—then maybe I could send—my friend—alone?”’ 

“Tt’s the pretty little girls that get them, pussy.” 

“Oh!” 

“You ain’t mad, are you?” 

“Oh, no—you're awfully good!” 

“If you want to come tomorrow evening, come in at the 
carriage side and give the doorman this card. My office is 
just behind the main dining hall. You think it over.” 

“Yes,” she said, trying to smile down her chagrin. 

“Eight—prompt?” 

“ Muffle the last stroke of the clock and I'll be there to 
take its place,”’ she said. 
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Mr. Latz left her with a 
smile still curving his lips. 
Out on the sidewalk he 
paused and looked in through 
the plate-glass window. He 
could see her curls and the 
sepia-like outline of her pro- 
file in relievo against a blue- 
and-white barricade of candy 
boxes. He stood for a time 
regarding her do- 
ings; then the high 
tide swept him on. 

Delia turned to 
the trade with the 
flush gone from her 
cheeks. A young 
man bristling with 
springtime and a 
new mustache ran 
a careful eye along 
the rows of sweets. 

“Something 
dainty, miss— 
about five 
pounds —lots of 
these pink heart- 
shaped ones and 
some of those choc- 
olate creams, 
and — er — some 
more pink one:.” 

Delia reached beneath the counter and came up with a 
pink-and-green heartshaped box, with a violent, pink-and- 
green cupid painted on the top. 

“Bully!” cried the young man, slapping a gray suéde 
glove across the palm of his bare hand. Across the counter 
their eyes met, and they smiled the smile of spring and 
understanding. 

“Those green peppermints would makea nice top layer,” 
volunteered Delia, with tongs poised over the tray. 

“T’ll leave it to you,” said the young man, fluttering 
a bill to the counter and watching her flit—like a bee that 
knows its honey—from tray to tray. 

“‘Pay the cashier, please,”’ said Delia, scribbling her slip. 

From across the square, the clock in the Metropolitan 
Tower chimed a solemn six; a violet-colored dusk came 
reluctantly. Out before the plate-glass windows arc lights 
began to sputter and seethe and then settle into a hard 
white gleam; street cars passed in slow and steady pro- 
cession; electric signs sprang out against the sky; men 
with tired faces, tired souls and evening papers hurried to 
the subway hoods. Delia took down her new straw sailor 
from. its hook and spread a careful layer of powder over 
her chin and nose. 

“Good night, Ella!” she said. 

“Good night!"’ replied her friend, with eyes on the 
circular package in the curve of Delia’s arm. 

A discreet second later Charley slid out of his white coat 
and clapped on his crush hat. He caught Delia at the 
opposite curb and linked his arm in hers. 

“Well, hon,” he cried, “did you spring it?” 

They turned their faces toward the East River. 

“*He—he can’t use us both, Charley. He says he can 
try me alone tomorrow night, but he says men singles ain't 
what he can use.” 

““He’s crazy!" volunteered Charley. “Did you tell him 
your friend was the swellest little dancer he’d ever seen? 
Did you tell him I won the Tango prize at Rockaway last 
summer? I'll bet you only talked about yourself to him.” 

“TI did tell him too; but he knows what he’s talking 
about—and—I guess we'd better stick where we're at. 
He says it ain’t much of a business, Charley.” 


“I Bet You're the 
Fetlow That Put the 
Kid in Kiddin’"’ 
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“Aw, Dell, what's 
the use listening to 
that? They all say 
it. Wouldn’t we 
stand a swell show 
of getting any- 
where on my ten 
per! I'll bet he 
can’t get a better 
Tango dancer in 
this town than me. 
If I had the pull 
I'd show ’em all!” 

“ Mr.Fred raised 
the last boy to fif- 
teen after the first 
month, Charley.” 

“Nix on the 
soda-water busi- 
ness for me—you 
can have it if you 
want it, but not for 
mine! If we get 
an act that'll pay 
good I’ll have a 
cinch of it then. 
Of course if you 
don’t care—that’'s 
i different.” 

“I—care; only 
youknow, Charley, 
how Ella says you 
acted to that girl, Mae Pope. You was crazy about her 
when you thought she could sing; and then when she fell 
down on it you dropped—you got mad at her.” 

He flushed angrily. 

“Ain’t I told you how that happened often enough! 
That girl never had the talent of a flea—of course, if you 
want to listen to a old maid like ——” 

“Aw, Charley, can’t you take a joke!” 

“You little tease!”’ he said—“just as if Mae Pope was 
in your class!” 

They walked in silence. 

“T got to hurry, Charley. Mrs. Snuggs gets sore if I'm 
late for supper.” 

He turned and looked down into her small face. 

“You want to help me—us—along, don’t you, Dell?” 

“Yes.” 

“This way, I'm—we're workin’, and nothin’ to show for 
it—ain’t it?” 

“Well?” 

“You go there tomorrow night, honey, and show him 
your part of the act; and if you get that over and go on for 
a week it'll be easy for me to come in on it later—see? 
You can strike him for twenty per easy in a single, Delia.” 

“Oh, Charley—I can't do nothin’ alone.” 

He squeezed her arm and looked down into her face. 

“I can get a dozen little girls to do it for me, but none 
of ‘em look good enough. Honest, Dellie—you got the 
chance to sing in the swellest cabaret in town now, and if 
you do it right you can get me in on it too, honey! Why 
why, there ain’t nothin’ it can’t lead to, girl.” 

“Oh, Charley!” she said, clinging to his arm. 

He patted the hand that lay in the curve of his elbow. 


























“If I Had a Pattern I Bet I Could Copy That Pink Dress’ 
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“Ain't it worth it, honey? Will you do that much for 
me—us?” 

*]—yes.” 

“T'll be over tonight after supper and we'll fix up your 
part for a single—just you keep me out of it for the first 
week. You do swell in a single, and then you can fix it up 
for me.” 

She swallowed hard and smiled. 

“All right,” she said. “I'll fill in with the Chocolate- 
Cream Song.” 

“Sure!” he cried. “And after you're in it, it'll be easy 
for me.” 

“Oh, look!” she cried suddenly. “There's a little yellow 
flower growing between the bricks—ain't it sweet?" 

“Silly baby!” said Charley. “That's only a little weedy 
dandelion.” 


The Café l’Art faced that part of Broadway which has 
the driest palate and the fattest purse. It was bounded 
by theaters, hotels and more cafés, facaded with electric 
lights, and set like a too-large jewel on the turbulent bosom 
of Broadway. A sultan would have marveled at it and 
bought it for the winter palace of his favorite sultana. 

Even before you crossed the threshold, a bouquet of 
odors was wafted out to greet you—spices and Orientai 
incense; the smell of fowls still turning on the spit; the 
smack of fresh wines, stale wines and old wines; the 
conglomerate of perfume and fumes of flowers and flesh. 

Thais, Bacchus, Thespis and Mr. Latz were hosts here. 

At eight o’clock Delia sat in the small office adjoining 
the great dining hall. She could hear a medley of orchestra 
mingled with singing and talking voices that was like the 
moiling of a distant and restless sea. 

Mr. Latz’ office opened off a tapestry-and-cloth-of-gold 
hallway. It was a nine-by-nine room, with one window, a 
rolltop desk, a straight and a swivel chair; and on the 
bare floor was a red tin cuspidor with a gold band. 

Delia occupied the straight armchair beside the desk; 
the roller top was thrown back and she regarded its array~- 
samples of china teacups; a small fanshaped bonbon 
souvenir, which she recognized; a stack of menu cards; 
two crystal prisms that might have fallen froma chandelier; 
files of papers; account books; a wet sponge in a glass 
dish; the architect's drawing of the interior of Café |’ Art, 
framed and signed; a cold cigar, burned halfway. 

When Mr. Latz entered she started so violently that her 
small black handbag fell to the floor; her lips were pale 
and dry as if the bloom had been brushed off them. 

“Bless my soul!” he cried, stooping to pick up the bag. 
“Bless my soul, if it ain't the little lady!” 

She rose, smiled at him and opened her lips to speak, 
but her voice was so dry it stuck in her throat; so she 
smiled again, regarded his evening clothes and the wide 
plaited shirtfront with three small pearl studs, and raised 
her eyes timidly to his. 

“Why, Mr. Latz!” 

He made a great show of pushing the papers back off his 
desk and seated himself in the swivel chair, before it, with 
one leg swung over the other. 

“Honest, Mr. Latz, I didn’t know you without your 
glasses. Gee, you look grand!” They both colored. 

“T been wearing them two years now; but I shed them 
today for good —the old eyetinker says I'm tiptop on optics 
now.” Continued on Page 48) 
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The Wife of the Hero-Wors! 


By May Kavenaugh Warwick 


HENEVER I hear a woman say, 
“I'm the happiest person in the 
world!" I take a sharp second 
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They investigated him and found noth- 
ing in his reputation or financial standing 
that they could cavil at. So they made 








look at her. I see that she is perhaps a bride, 
still on that blessed threshold of life the air 
of which is nectar, the skies of which are blue, 
and all the vistas roseate; and I send hera 
little wistful hope that her feet may linger 
there for a long time yet. Or perhaps she is 
a person who naturally exaggerates, and then 
| know she is speaking with especial thank- 
fulness because her husband has lifted the 
mortgage, or because her child has recovered 
from a serious illness. And now and then 
that sharp second look shows me that the 
woman who is speaking is afraid her happi- 
ness is lost, and she says what she does to 
convince the world--even if she cannot 
convince herself, 

I am the wife of a man who is worshiped 
by other women. I should be rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice if I had a dollar for 
every time women have said to me: “Oh, 
how fortunate you are to be the wife of your 
wonderful husband!" They all say it as if 
it were a brand-new thought. Some of them 
say it almost affectionately —as if they must 
appreciate the woman whom their hero has 
chosen out of all the world; but there are 
others who say it with a little amazement, as 
if marveling at what Rederick could have 
seen in me. And there are a few who say it 
with an implication that I don't deserve my 
blessing, and that Roderick must have mar- 
ried me when he was very young-— before he 
had developed; and that if he were taking 
a wife now he would choose a very different 
person. I do not know which to prefer—the 
women who talk to me in that fashion or the 
women who do not talk to me at all because 
they have eyes Only for Roderick. But you 
may be very sure that whatever my prefer- 
ences are they make no impression on these 
women. They simply do not see me! 


@e* 
Some few years ago there was presented x % 
in New York a play called The Concert. e o « 


The hero was a pianist, a man with that 
quality warranted to modify domestic hap- 
piness which is called temperament. He con- 
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Not Interfere With 


Bach Other's Friendships 





It Has Always Been My Theory 
| That Husband ond Wife Should 


us wait, trusting to time to separate us. But 
time only helped. My husband spent his 
vacations with us, again conveying the im- 
pression that there was nothing in the world 
but me and his art. 

“‘A year later we married, and we had three 
most beautiful months in Italy and France. 
Toward the end I noticed a desire on my 
husband’s part to get back to work that was 
quite to beexpected. We returned and began 
a series of concerts in the Middle West, in 
cities where he had appeared before. Shall 
I ever forget that first week! My husband 
sang on Monday night in Chicago. On 
Tuesday about noon, when we were having 
a late breakfast in our suite, he telephoned 
down to have his mail sent up.”’ 


Incense and Coffee 


“* WANT to see what the little darlings 
have to say this morning,’ he remarked. 
“There was a package of envelopes 
twenty, I should think—all in feminine 
handwriting. I sat drinking cold coffee while 
he opened them. He read them one after 
another, amused, interested, not at all dis- 
gusted, tossing them one by one to me. I 
read them, too, and I wonder he did not notice 
how the paper crackled under my trembling 
hands. There was not one of them that did 
not give him a chance for an appointment. 
There was not one of them that did not talk 
of sympathy and understanding and inspir- 
ation—all things I had said myself, suppos- 
ing, poor fool, that no one but myself had 
ever said or thought them. I suppose I took 
it for granted that, since he was my property, 
no other woman need feel it worth while to 
be drawn to my husband. Two or three 
letters were frankly love letters. Strangely 
enough, some of them seemed to be written 
by women of breeding and refinement.” 
I had been listening to her, ready to take 
the part of a calm adviser—ready to show 
her the wise philosophy of a woman older 








sidered that te do his work well he had to keep 
his sense of youth and inspiration; he drew 
this from the admiration of women to which he could respond 
about as readily as he breathed. Love affairs seemed to be 
as necessary to him as daily bread. But quite a funda- 
mental necessity also was his wife, a very real person, of 
infinite tact and patience, and some humor—a woman who 
went with him on tour, guarded him before the concert, 
stood in the wings to steady him between numbers, and 
stood in the background, ignored, when the concert was 
over and the other women flocked up to worship “ the mas- 
ter.” She was never invited to the little suppers afterward; 
she went alone to the hotel and tried to sleep. 

When her husband came in he woke her up to tell her all 
about it and live over his triumph. Then, while he slept, 
she packed. When he went alone on weekend visits, or to 
little private concerts, she pretended to be deceived. She 
was one of those women who play their parts so perfectly 
that they never show until the very end how long they 
have stood at the breaking point of endurance. It was a 
good play and very amusing; but I am willing to wager 
that in every audience sat several women who, as they 
viewed it, felt anything but in the mood for laughter. 


Beware the Fatal Barytone 


\ HEN I saw this play I sat behind a young woman 

whom I had seen in the hotei in which Roderick and 
I were staying. She was so strikingly pretty that I had 
asked who she was and had found out a few facts about 
her. I found out more as I watched her during the play. 
She wept freely and continuously, so that the girl who was 
with me said impatiently: 

“Whatever is that creature dripping about! The 
heroine doesn’t need such sympathy as all that.” 

The difference between the two was that the girl was an 
untutored spectator and the woman had lived! Afterward 
I came to learn her psychology as well as her story. Her 
husband was a singer with one of those fatal barytone 
voices that have all the sweetness of a tenor and all the 
strength of a basso. I call such a voice fatal because it is 
infallibly a fashioner of illusion. Those who listen to it, 
unless they are very callous indeed, are lifted up into a 





region of romance such as never was on sea or land. The 
young find that their visions of a perfect love are made 
more vivid; instinctively they lose their hold on reality, 
and believe that for them is coming the perfect mate never 
to live for any one else—not even himself or herself—so 
long as life lasts. Commend to me romantic love for an 
inducer of perfect egotism! The middle-aged and even the 
old, listening to such a voice, will feel a quickening of the 
blood that leads to a desire to make a last snatch at 
youth—by ways scrupulous or otherwise. I do not mean 
to have my daughters come under the spell of such a 
barytone if I can kelp it! 

This singer’s wife had a face quite as wonderful in its 
way as his voice, and she had an eager intelligence behind 
the face. She had not lacked for full admiration in the 
little Western city in which she lived. 

“Of course I knew I was pretty,”’ she said to me; “and, 
being twenty, I believed that beauty could buy everything 
in life—especially happiness. Now I believe that it is only 
luck or chance that brings you happiness. When I first 
heard my husband sing, two years ago, I loved him at first 
sight and sound. I know now that hundreds of women all 
over th’s country must have had precisely the same emo- 
tions I had—and I am very sure he knows it. They still do. 
The difference between them and me is that their emotions 
die out—or I hope they do—and that mine grew because 
they were fed; for my husband loved me too.” 

As she said this last her lovely face took on a soft radi- 
ance which showed me that romance could never quite 
desert her so long as she had that man and that voice. 

“Of course I was flattered by his attention,” she said, 
“which was immediate and absorbing. The other girls 
hovered over him; but he saw nobody except me. There 
was nothing in his attitude to show that other women ever 
had existed or ever could exist for him in even the most 
blameless way. His manner conveyed the impression that 
he lived only for bis art and for me. Of course my parents 
objected to the infatuation. They didn’t trust a singer; 
they did not like the fact that his wife would not have 
a permanent home for years to come; they objected to 
the circumstance that he was fifteen years older than I. 


than herself, who had trodden the difficult 

road along which she was now taking her 
first steps. But at this point I dropped my self-appointed 
part and said bitterly: 

“That’s the worst of it! Somehow, some of them are 
gentlewomen. What they lack is not breeding, but sex- 
loyalty. You’dthink when they know how terribly monog- 
amous a woman is in feeling that they’d have some mercy.” 

“That was my thought too,” she rejoined. “I was ter- 
ribly disgusted with these creatures for flinging themselves 
at my husband’s head; but the first thing I said to him as 
soon as I could steady my voice was: ‘Do these ladies 
know you are married?’ 

*“*Some of them don’t know and don’t care, and some of 
them know and don’t care,’ he said, laughing—and so 
pleased was he with his epigram that he did not notice my 
face at all. 

“He went on eating and reading. Finally he flung the 
last letter to me, remarking: 

*** Seems like old times—silly little fools!’ 

“Then he saw my expression and said, all tenderness 
and solicitude: ‘Surely you don’t mind, dear? ‘I don’t 
know these women from Adam—shan’t ever meet them. 
i’d run a dozen miles if Isaw them coming. You know that 
all. platform men get these letters—don’t you?’ 

“I did not know it. Of course, young as I was, I knew 
there was a deal of evil in the world, part of which consisted 
in marital unfaithfulness. I had heard, too, of the casual 
love affairs, based on just such letters, of one or two musi- 
cians. But I had supposed it was merely because they 
were not nice men. Now my husband was a nice man—and 
yet he got such letters! 

“T realized that for years he had not only been getting 
them but also that he liked it. Maybe it was just because 
it was an old habit—maybe he drew some kind of inspira- 
tion from them; but the fact was and is that he likes these 
feminine outpourings. He never keeps them, as some men 
might; he never refers back to yesterday’s crop, or alludes 
to tomorrow’s crop until it arrives. But the fact remains 
that these letters are part of his life. He is as straight as a 
die; he doesn’t love any one but me. But—you see, I am 
quite enough for him. I haven’t the faith in my prettiness 
I once had. How doI know but that, with his temptations, 
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some day the pretty woman who is his wife may have less 
charm and mystery for him than a less pretty weman who 
is not his wife? I’ve got no children and no home—nothing 
but him; while he has not only me but his work and a large 
background of emotion supplied by willing women. It’s 
wiser for me not to seem to mind; but that’s one of the 
reasons why I go to pieces and cry when my mind is hit by 
something like The Concert.” 

Of course I said the obvious things. I reminded her that 
the fact that her husband was fifteen years older than her- 
self was a great point in her favor, because when he was 
tired and wanted to settle down she would still be young 
and could bring youth back to him; that the day would 
come when she would be everything to him, and art and the 
world in the background. I said a good many other things 
that chance might make true, as is the way with us women 
when we are trying to comfort each other. I advised her to 
have children; and then, if she felt she must, leave them 
with nurses and relatives later on and travel with him. 
Even if she could not leave them, I told her, still children 
are and always will be the safest tie between a well- 
intentioned man and his wife, even if that well-intentioned 
man tends to be poisoned by the flattery of other women. 

I think I comforted her and I know I comforted myself. 
Not that Iam unhappy. I am, I suppose, as happy as the 
average woman—and we all know what that means. Life 
imposes on all experienced women a kind of brave con- 
spiracy. We must be illogical if we are to keep sweet and 
helpful—that is, we must ignore or at least minimize what 
makes us uncomfortable, and magnify our joys. 

There was a time when I thought my lot was harder 
than most because it called for constant self-sacrifice; 
because it entailed being slighted and overlooked, regarded 
critically and, what was more, occasionally pitied; and, 
most of all, because it entailed so many hours of loneliness, 
such hard effort to bring up my children without much of 
their father’s help. But now I know that other women 
have trials, too, and that if I have been distressed I have 
also been joyful. Life gives me quite as much to be thankful 
for as it gives the average woman—and that issaying a good 
deal. I do not know how I could have borne it if Roderick 
had developed as much temperament as some men. 

In a way I am responsible for the fact that I am the wife 
of a hero-worshiped. The singer did not have to be urged 
into his attitude; he was born with his 
temperament. But except for me, Rod- 
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and making them love their Alma Mater—and yet get no 
reward for it? Your salary has not been raised.” 

“Well, you see,” he explained, “‘they don’t promote me 
because they expect a man to do research work, and I’ve 
not had time. Ned has been so ill, and there have been 
other interruptions. I do the committee work because it 
seems to come my way.” 

It ‘has always been a fiction of Roderick’s that he has 
helped me with the children. He means to, but his imag- 
ination runs ahead of reality; he tells a few stories to the 
children and believes he has formed their taste in litera- 
ture; he has undressed them a few times, and the pleasant 
domestic feeling he has thus savored has loomed large in 
his consciousness. This quality is not irritating; indeed it 
only adds, somehow, to his lovableness, making me feel 
that he is my big, unconscious, unrealizing boy; but it 
has to be reckoned with. 

I accepted his explanation as to why he had never been 
able to fulfill that part of his work which in a university 
makes a man’s reputation—‘“contributions to existing 
knowledge,” as the results of research are called. Then I 
suggested that, since he talked so well and so thoroughly 
inspired his students, this talent of his should have a wider 
scope. He ought to give lectures to the public at large. 
At first he demurred. Like most university teachers, his 
ideal was to-be scholarly; he had a shrinking from being 
popular. He would not believe me now if I pointed out to 
him that such had once been his attitude; for today he 
thinks that it has always been his ideal to get away from 
the narrow academic world and give his ideas to the 
world at large. 

I was able to overcome his objections, and even to fill 
him with a certain enthusiasm for the new project. Two 
or three of his former students, who had become principals 
or superintendents of schools, gave him the opportunity to 
talk at teachers’ institutes. By the time the twins were two 
years old his summers were filled, and he had made a thou- 
sand dollars—a sum that almost cleared us of debt. There 
had been disadvantages. Roderick had been able to spend 
only weekends at home, and twice he had not been able to 
do even that. He complained a good deal about this, for 
he loved his home, even if he was restless enough to be glad 
of an occasional change. During the first summer he had 
seemed rather bored with the work. 
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“What's the matter, Roderick?” I asked. ‘It’s much 
like your classwork in college—only more diluted.” 

“Yes, I know; but you can’t do much with any subject 
in just five days. I’m notlong enough with the same people. 
It would be better to take some popular thing that I could 
treat in a lecture or two. And then the teachers seem to me 
so jaded, so wedged in their own little rut. The young, 
fresh members of my student body are more inspiring.” 

I realized that he was succeeding admirably and my 
ambition grew. A thousand dollars in two summers was 
not enough, since the demands of the children were increas- 
ing. I wanted him to make more money, though when I 
put it up to him I spoke of a wider field. Summer chau- 
tauquas were the first reaches of our wider field, and the 
whole family passed a picnicky time, traveling from one 
lake to another, spending a week or two weeks in each 
place. That traveling about was harder work than I had 
supposed it would be; but I kept at it, for it was and is my 
belief that a family should not be separated. Children 
need their father as well as their mother. 


Hundreds of Women at Roderick’'s Feet 


T WAS at one of these chautauquas that I got a new 

angle of vision upon my husband. I suppose there are 
always little recesses in the nature of the person we live 
with that we have not explored. A girl who is engaged 
thinks she knows her lover through and through. As a 
rule, she does not. When she marries him she has a new 
man to learn—her husband. Though there may be points 
about her husband that the average wife does not under 
stand, she grasps enough to be able to adjust herself to 
him and his ways. Sometimes she does just what I did 
stops at that and forgets her husband may change with time. 

I remember well the afternoon when I discovered some- 
thing in Roderick that had not been there when I married 
him. It was toward the end of the season and we were ina 
very large chautauqua. So far I had not heard any of the 
lectures; but on this afternoon I had found a student to 
look after the children and had gone to hear three lectures, 
one of which was to be Roderick's. I was sitting in a large 
white hall, with open sides, through which could be seen 
green trees and well-trodden paths. I had arrived early and 
I watched the women coming in, one after another, unti 
there were perhaps a hundred. They 
were of all sorts—-young, old and middle- 





erick’s chance to allure women might 
have been kept in the background. I 
wonder, could I have foreseen, whether 
I should have done as I did? Nothing is 
easier or more disconcerting than to look 
back over the way one has come and see 
how much oneself is responsible for the 
very things one does not like. When we 
were married I was a school-teacher, 
rather pretty, with a fairly good mind 
and a big ambition. It was for Roderick 
rather than for myself. 

He was an instructor in a small college, 
receiving a small salary. We had to be 
economical; but we saved a little, be- 
cause I was determined that he should 
study abroad, and thus gain enough 
scholastic distinction so that he might 
have a better position in a larger college. 


Four Happy Years 


] SUPPOSE those first two years of 
marriage and the two abroad were 
the happiest of my life. I studied too; 
and as my mind developed I sometimes 
had doubts of my Roderick’s power to 
win any of the great rewards of scholar- 
ship. He seemed to me not so capable of 
sustained mental effort as some of the 
other scholars I knew, and as liking to 
play teo much. But I put such thoughts 
out of my head; and it was the easier 
because when we got back he did obtain 
a good position in an Eastern college. 

Our first child—the boy—was born the 
next year; and for three years he was 
very ill—so.much so that we were in debt 
to my people. I leave it to other average 
women to say how agreeable it is to have 
your husband owing money to your rel- 
atives. When Ned was three the twins 
were born; and then and there I made up 
my mind to exploit the quality in my 
husband that had caused me the most 
uneasiness, so far as his career was con- 
cerned—his love of people, his joy of 
playing with them. 

“Roderick,” I said bluntly, “why 
should you be on so many committees, 
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aged. Some were there to get culture and 
some were there to kill time. Some car- 
ried note-books and some carried fancy 
work. The lecturer came on the platform 
and I remember thinking how typical he 
was of the kind of men who lecture to 
women—tall, thin, light-haired, light- 
voiced, with little virility and little real 
conviction or force. 

Before his lecture was over the hall 
began to fill with women, who slipped in 
quietly to the seats on the edge. Outside 
stood other women waiting for the speak- 
er’s last words. Down the paths were 
coming still other women—and they were 
all hurrying to hear Roderick. Five min- 
utes after the lecturer had left the plat 
form the hall was packed with nine 
hundred women and perhaps one hun- 
dred men. I was not surprised that my 
Roderick was popular; I only felt sorry 
that so many of his hearers were women, 
for | remembered how, in the coeduca 
tional teaching he had done, he had 
always preferred boy students—not be 
cause they had better minds, but because 
they were boys. Most professors have 
that feeling. I had not heard Roderick 
talk in public for five years; I was curious 
to hear how he got on with a popular* 
audience; I had a little fear lest he might 
occasionally get beyond them. 

I saw him coming down the path —-and 
so did that audience of women. I cannot 
describe the little flutter that went all 
over the hall. It straightened my sping 
with a jerk. From my seat at one side 
I looked at these women. The front 
rows were crowded with ardent-faced 
girls, their eyes already worshipful thoug! 
Roderick had not yet reached the plat 
form. I smiled at them; it would n 
hurt them to be enthusiastic about my 
husband. But scattered here and there 
throughout the audience was a type not 
germane to chautauquas—a type I was 
to meet later among women’s clubs and 
still more frequently among fashionable 
groups; women of between thirty and 








do so much for this university in the way 
of endearing yourself to the students 





It is a Very Exceptional Woman Who Enjoys Thinking of Her Husband as Having 


Tea With a Beautiful Woman a Thousand Miles Away 


forty, rather clever, well-dressed, good 
looking, charming, with considerable 


Continued on Page 53 
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THE LITTLE BROWN ONE 


HE beautiful Miss Page was sitting 
"[Menaer the shade of a white birch on 

the green slope that led down from 
the long row of camp cabins to the blue 
mountain-rimmed lake, her arms behind 
her golden head, her lovely white throat rising bare from 
the collar of her blouse, her feet in their white canvas ties 
stretched out before her, while her flower-blue eyes looked 
up at John Lanniston, who stood, a slender, well-knit figure 
in maroon jersey and white ducks, bending over her. If his 
gaze didn’t speak his admiration—and something more—it 
wasn’t his fault. He had handsome eyes, with eyelashes so 
long that they had been freely caricatured at college. 

And just at that moment the little Staimer boy, an infant 
of two, with a round, red head and smiling, ever-wet pink 
mouth, cast himself, pailful of stones and all, upon her 
white skirt with an air of one confidently expecting appro- 
bation; and she had pushed him away with a quick excla- 
mation of disgust. It wasn’t so much the words, it was the 
manner to a littie child that jarred on Lanniston; it inter- 
fered, esthetically, with his idea of what a woman should 
be. He was critical. He owed it to this quality that at 
twenty-nine he was still unwed, in spite of his extreme and 
chivalrous susceptibility to beauty; two weeks or so was 
usualiy the duration of his devotion to a girl, in the sub- 
conscious quest of an ideal. The hint of an imperfection in 
so exquisite a creature as Miss Page hurt him. 

“Sweetness-—Miss Rudner, that is’’—-Miss Rudner was 
the lady who had preceded Miss Page in his affections 
“ wouldn't have done it,”’ he said to his confidante, a small, 
extremely plain girl in a brown jacket and white skirt, who 
listened to him now with a half-smile in her brown eyes as 
he performed his self-imposed, after-supper task of escort- 
ing her down the trail to the spring, to help her fill the jug 
that her uncle required. After the manner of invalids, 
unless she went for it herself the old gentleman was never 
sure that it had been filled at the spring. 

“ Sweetness— Miss Rudner—had heart.” He forbore to 
mention that he had once kissed Miss Rudner, with the 
foolish sensation afterward of having no desire to repeat 
the process. “Now Snow White— Miss Page od 

“You needn't keep on translating,” said his companion 
dryly. “I know your names for them by this time! By 
the way, you haven't teld me mine.” 

“Yours?” Lanniston laughed with a slight embarrass- 
ment. “You're the little Brown One. When you all first 
came into the dining room I said: ‘Ah, an Invalid Gentle- 
man, a large Gray Woman’—I thought she was with your 
party—‘and a little Brown One.’ Of course I didn’t know 
then that your name was Brownell. You don’t mind, do 
you, Browny?”’ 

“Not in the least,” said the other promptly. She had a 
particularly sweet voice with a contralto note in it. “ And 
| shouldn’t take your Snow White too seriously if I were 
you; that kind is always the craziest about her own 
children.” 

“Very likely,” said Lanniston absently as if he had 
already forgotten the question. He strode beside her with- 
out speaking until they reached the spring, but in spite of 








A Pate Grayness, That 
Was the Dawn, Sifted 
in Through the 
Smalti:-Paned Window 


By Mary Stewart Cutting 
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his abstraction always seeing when to hold a branch aside 
for her, or help her jump down lightly from the high rocks 
that jutted into the trail. It was a nice way about him 
that, no matter how immersed in himself, he always remem- 
bered the feminine person in 
little ways. He had the charm 
of something almost boyishly 
sweet and kind in him; one 
couldn't help hoping that Lfe 
wouldn’t disappoint him too 
much. 

“Let's sit down for a mo- 
ment,”’ he said, pointing as he 
spoke to a rock near the lake, 
after the jug had been filled with 
the water that welled up clear 
and cool among the pine-needles 
from its mysterious depths. “It 
will be half an hour yet before 
any one is ready for the dance 
at the boathouse. Do you mind or 
if I smoke?” Ys 

“Certainly not,’’ said the 
Brown One. 

He took out a cigarette and 
lit it, with an instinctive glance 
under his eyelids at his com- 
panion. It was always a shock 
that no moment of surprise could 
make the Brown One pretty. 
Her small hands and feet, the 
nape of her neck, the curve of 
the cheek promised well, seen 
from the side; but when she 
turned there was a shock. Her 
skin, though clear, was dull, the 
nose too short, the mouth too 
large, the brown eyes insignifi- 
cant, her eyebrows too slight—the whole effect irredeem- 
ably plain. Lanniston gave an instinctive sigh of pity that 
any woman should look like that. 

“Do you think I’ve got any chance there?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“With Snow White? Why not?” 

He shook his head. “I give you my word I don’t know 
whether she cares for me one jot more than the first day 
she saw me. Sometimes I think she may—a little; and 
then she acts in a way that makes me furious. She’s like a 
beautiful statue: she hasn’t any heart.” 

“Oh, yes, she has,” said the Brown One comfortably. 
“She likes you a great deal better than you think.” 

“Well, then, why does she let that cad Talcott hang 
round her when I’m not there?” flashed Lanniston hotly. 
“When I see him with her, grinning, I'd like to throttle him. 
Can’t you see the kind heis?” 

The Brown One nodded: 
“Oh, yes, I can, but girls don’t 
always; besides, he’s so rich 
that it casts a glamour. Your 
Snow White is really younger 
than her twenty-four years. 
She’s shy and conscious under 
all her dignity; and she’s been 
so much admired that it per- 
haps takes away a little from 
her powers of perception. She’s 
always been made to look at 
herself. She probably wouldn’t 
know that she cared for you 
until something suddenly made 
her find it out. But you've no 
reason to be jealous of Mr. 
Talcott. If I could tell you— 
but I won’t. Besides, my uncle 
will be looking for me now.” 

“ Ah, tell me!” cried Lannis- 
ton, jumping up and following 
her, the jug held carefully in 
one hand, while she sprang 
lightly over the rocks of the 
trail. In his haste he nearly 
careened against the stately, 
gray-pompadoured Mrs. Speir, 
emerging from the cabin door 
of a sick neighbor. 

But talks with the Brown 
One always left Lanniston in a 
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She Had Said: “Don't Ciutch Met" 


comfortable glow. It lasted now through 
the evening of the dance; it almost seemed 
as if it brought some answering warmth into 
the loveliness of Snow White. Her tall 
beauty struck one afresh every time one 
saw her; it was almost too perfect tonight in her pearly 
satin gown, with her golden head held high. 

But later she was a vision subtly to take the breath, as 
she sat with Lanniston out in the moonlight round the 
corner of the low 
piazza, the gold- 
pathed lake in front, 
the boats tethered to 
the float below bob- 
bingupand down and 
bumping into it with 
soft thuds, and a 
hooded launch tum- 
bling grotesquely 
farther out, while the 
piano and violin 
played within to 
dancing feet. One 
end of a silver scarf 
lay in her lap,a folded 
heap of sparkles, un- 
derneath the cover of 
which one might 
occasionally have the 
thrill of capturing 
transiently a cool and 
elusive hand. 

“Whois that going 
down the steps?” 
asked Snow White 
suddenly. 

“Miss Brownell. 
— It’s late for her to be 
ga <3 > 5 — She didn’t see 

es “‘She’s ever so 
nice,’’ said the 
younger voice dream- 
ily. “She helped me with this dress. Mrs. Speir says she 
has been a slave all herlifeto that uncle. But, oh, I’d hate to 
be as homely as she is! You couldn't fall in love with a 
person who never looked pretty to you, could you! Mrs. 
Speir says she was engaged to be married once, and the 
man jilted her—he thought she had money. I'd die if such 
a thing happened to me!” 

“As if it ever could!” said Lanniston. “Any man 
who once got you ” he leaned over her. As her lovely 
eyes met his it almost seemed the foretold moment had 
arrived— before a voice on the other side announced: 

“Our dance, I think, Miss Page.” 





“Did you have a good time last night?” asked the 
Brown One as she met Lanniston the next morning. 

“Oh, yes, good enough,” said Lanniston casually, and 
yawned as one wearied with the social strain. 

The Brown One’s gaze rested on him with a penetratingly 
quizzical gleam before her eyelids dropped. 

“Ah, look here!” he protested, laughing, yet reddening 
consciously. “‘You know too much!” 

“I’m glad it was too nice to tell,” she said at once with 
that sweet, candid warmth of hers. 

“Well, it’s no secret anyway that she’s going down 
the trail with me this morning,” he responded blithely. 
““We ——” he stopped short; his lips formed into a sound- 
less whistle. The Brown One, turning to follow his glance 
toward the lake, saw that Mr. Talcott was beamingly 
handing Miss Page. into his canoe. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” breathed Lanniston 
with a contemptuous fury and passion that had in it also 
some of the surprise of a hurt child. “Why does she want 
to act like this? But I'll get even with her! You'll see!” 


a 


HE evening talks with the Brown One, as they sat by 

the spring together, grew to be a feature of the day. 
Lanniston boyishly saved up the tale of happenings and 
perplexities for her unfailing sympathy and encourage- 
ment. Snow White was, of course, the theme; every point 
was exhaustively discussed. One day she was kind; the 
next oblivious. What did this mean, or that? Her loveli- 
ness was so great that it intensified her smallest act; he 
criticised bitterly for the comfort of hearing the Brown 
One defend her. 

“T don’t think she quite believes in you yet,” said the 
latter once. 

“Why not?” 

“There was Miss Rudner ——-” 
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“Oh!” said Lanniston in surprise. He paused for 
thought. “But see here, Browny, that was so different!” 

“Yes, of course.” There never was any sarcasm, loathed 
of mankind, in her tone. “But your Snow White is one of 
the women who really care only for their own possessions; 
when you make her own you for one you won't need to 
complain.” 

There was something about the Brown One that restored 
and invigorated, while it soothed Lanniston. He found 
that she had been for the last three years the companion 
of her uncle, who was never ill, yet never well—leading that 
dreariest of existences, the going from one health resort to 
another. He was kind, but her every individual act was 
bounded by some fancied need of his; no one hour in any 
day was wholly her own. 

Where couples strolled until midnight in the moonlight, 
she must be inside the cabin door by nine o'clock lest 
her light footfall should wake him. To be ever within 
sight of that white, clean-shaven face, within sound of that 
querulous, scholarly voice! Lanniston momently shivered 
at the thought. 

Yet, oddly enough, it was impossible to pity the Brown 
One, or consider her as an appendage to anybody. Some 
quality in her made it incongruous. She appeared instead 
to radiate a healing pity upon others; she was so ready to 
give, and she was so clearly herself. Her interest in books 
and people and places and life seemed to make a vital 
source of perpetual replenishment; she was like the bub- 
bling spring itself. But nothing could make her anything 
but a disappointment to look at. 

“Why do you always wear those thick brown things?” 
he asked as they sat on the rock facing the lake one eve- 
ning in the fading afterglow, with the blackness of the pines 
behind them. 

“Don’t you like them?” 

“No.” 

She laughed at his tone. “Indeed, if I had others with 
me I'd wear them for you. It’s too bad, but you see we 
came here at a moment's notice. I have a quilted crim- 
son kimono, but it’s not suited for public wear. You 
haven't told me yet what kind of a time you had on your 
mountain climbing party this afternoon.” 

“T didn’t go. I went fishing with old 
Meredith instead.” 

“What! After all your planning!” 

Lanniston shook his head. 

“Too many going—Talcott with the 
rest. He spoils anything for me! So I 
went to Snow White and begged her to 
cut the crowd and row over to the cove 
instead. She said she could not. Then I 
asked her if she wouldn't do it this once, 
just to please me.” 

“Of course that’s always fatal!” said 
the Brown One resignedly. “Oh, don’t 
ask me why! But it invariably makes 
the other person obstinate. I suppose it’s 
the plea of self that antagonizes.” 

“Well, perhaps,” said Lanniston, star- 
ing. “I felt pretty sore, but I’m ahead 
in the game now!” His eyes flashed ay 
triumphantly; he touched the pocket of 
his jacket involuntarily. “‘She didn’t 
come in to supper. Mrs. Speir said she 
had a headache—but I sent in a little 
note to her. I’ve the answer here. She’s 
promised to go with me in my canoe down 
the lake to the picnic tomorrow. We'll 
settle this cross-purpose business once 
for all. I can hardly wait for the night 
to be over!” 

There was a dreamy silence—only the 
water gently lapped against the rock, the 
damp night scent of the pines drew closer. 
Lanniston felt that even the starlit after- 
glow couldn't make the Brown One 
pretty, but she was dear; she held out 
her hand to him—a soft little hand with 
a warm friendliness in its clasp that 
reached the heart. An angelic patience 
seemed to shine from her eyes as she said: 

“I foresee that our talks are over. I 
wish you the very best there is!"”" She 
wondered, with a sudden pang, if Snow 
White had a heart after all. 


ur 

HE night which Lanniston had wished 

soon over happened to be the one of 
those, anxiously ignored afterward by 
the management, when half the members 
of the camp spend the long hours, un- 
known to each other, in the fell grip of 
semi-ptomaine poisoning; appearing pale 
and wan the next day to recount their 
experiences. This time it was whispered 
darkly afterward that the lobster New- 
burg had been canned. Companions of 


the sufferers, in the absence of medical aid, snatched at such 
measures of relief as the camp afforded; lanterns went swing- 
ing back and forth and muffled figures rapped at friendly 
doors in the long camp row of log cabins, with whispered 
demands for alcohol lamps, kettles and medicines. 

One knocking at Lanniston’s to wake him swiftly 
besought a flask, and Lanniston had come into the outer 
room, which had the damp chill of a grave, fumbling for 
matches for hours, it seemed, before he could find one. 

As the messenger sped away, and before the candle was 
extinguished, there was a light tap at the still open door. 

“Oh, I'm so glad to find you up! I was afraid I'd have 
to wake you!” breathed the voice of Miss Brownell. 

The wavering lantern she held wound her in alternating 
rings of light and shadow against the background of varying 
depths of blackness made by the sky, of the massed moun- 
tains opposite and the water that rippled grayly below. 

If it hadn’t been for the voice Lanniston would hardly 
have realized at the moment that this was the Brown One. 
She wore a crimson silk kimono that had evidently been 
thrown over her night garments; a soft laciness showed 
below her small bare throat. The crimson seemed to 
envelop her like a flame, and bring out rare tints in her 
dark cheeks and her lips and give a brilliance to her eyes. 
Her dark hair hung in a long, heavy braid that whipped 
her knees; her little feet were in crimson slippers. 

She went on speaking rapidly: 

“Will you let me have some of those tablets for pain you 
spoke of the other day? Uncle has been in the most fright- 
ful pain for the last two hours———” Her face suddenly 
quivered as if something had struck her; she put her 
hand to her heart; her eyes besought him. “It’s terrible! 
It began so suddenly—I had no time. Our cabin is so far 
off! I’ve done what I could, but ag 

“All right, I’ve got the tablets here,” said Lanniston. 
“Is there anybody with him?” 

“Only one of the younger chore-boys.” 

“T’ll go back with you. I’ve had charge of a boys’ camp. 
Give me the lantern. Now you've lost your slipper!” 





She lifted her foot and he put the slipper on and, linking 
her arm in his, they ran across the dark wet grass and up 
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“I Shouldn't Take Your Snow White 
Tee Seriousty, if 1 Were You" 


the slope toward the woods. The odor of the wet pines 
seemed to wall them in. Something in the contact with her 
gave him a strange sensation of lightness, as if they could 
run on in this way forever through the night, gaining in an 
intoxicating power of swift motion as they went. Her 
crimson silk gleamed redly under the lantern circles; he 
thought involuntarily of the line: 


And run upon the mountains like a flame. 


“You've dropped your slipper again! What fool things 
to wear,” he breathed prosaically as they halted perforce. 

“Yes, I know. Oh, listen!” It was a moan of agony 
that greeted them as they crossed the threshold. . Through 
the open door of the inner room one saw the sharp white 
face upon the pillow. 

“T’ll go right in,” said Lanniston. 

By his orders the sleepy chore-boy came out to pile more 
logs—and more still!--on the smouldering ashes of the 
hearth in the strangely desolate living room, and keep up a 
blazing fire. 

All the rest of the night those big logs crackled and sung, 
the red lights of flames dashing up into the rafters, playing 
over the two empty rockers with their red cushions, and 
the pine boughs and photographs on the wall, seeking to 
drive out an insidious, clammy, creeping chill that wrought 
terror in its touch. The water in the tin pail, which the 
chore-boy purveyed from somewhere for the flannels to be 
dipped in, bubbled and sang; the ruddy glow from the fire 
filled up the doorway of that inner room. And all through 
that night Lanniston and the Brown One battled against 
the forces of pain and death, working together with that 
stark, matter-of-fact intimacy that the mortal need of a 
sickroom brings. 

The Brown One's feet were encased in tennis shoes, her 
red robe was girt tightly round her as she toiled out and in, 
obeying Lanniston’s orders, bending over the patient with 
Lanniston, strong to lift, to help; to chafe the hands, the 
feet. Insomeof those awful paroxysms great drops stood on 
both their foreheads. Yet after those endless minutes, filled 
with hurry and strain, the paroxysms began to grow leas 
one could hardly believe it!—to come at longer intervals. 

A pale grayness, that was the dawn, 
sifted in through thesmall-paned window; 
the fire in the outer room died down. The 
chore-boy had slipped away. 

Lanniston and the Brown One, sitting 
motionless on either side of the wide 
wooden bed that nearly filled the small 
room, looked at each other over the closed 
eyelids, the gaunt yet peaceful features 
of the spent and sleeping man, and the 
eyes of the Brown One suddenly filled 
with tears. Her face was paleand drawn, 
her head bowed as if with the burden of 
the night, yet she smiled—-and Lanniston 
thought he had never seen anything so 
beautiful as that smile. It was as if he 
beheld her spirit, and knew that he could 
never unsee it again. 

He rose cautiously and, motioning her 
to do the same, put his arm round her 
to support her stiffened limbs through 
the doorway; the touch of her brought 
that same curious feeling of lightness as 
on the night before. 

He placed her in a rocking chair, tucked 
a blanket, brought from the other bed- 
room, round her, the long braid hanging 
down over it, and put her feet on a pillow. 
She watched him, still with that smile, 
as he began to replenish the fire, laying 
the sticks soundlessly on it one by one, 
and waving mute congratulation and en 
couragement to her between times. Pres- 
ently he tiptoed over to the door and ina 
whisper promised to be back in a minute. 
He returned with a filled coffee pot, and 
set it on the fire to boil. The heavenly 
aroma of the coffee filled the air. 

“It’s good,” she whispered as kneel 
ing beside her he held the steaming 
glassful—the cabin was deficient in 
crockery—to her blue lips that rapidly 
got back their color as she sipped. “ But 
it’s almost too hot.” 

“You've got to drink it hot,” he whis- 
pered inexorably. It was strangely sweet 
to take care of the Brown One. 

After she had finished he drank his 
portion, looking down at her as she gazed 
at him, lying back relaxed in her chair. 
The good warmth filled his veins, life 
giving as no draught had ever been. The 
moment had something almost sacra- 
mental in it. 

“ He'll sleep for a while,”” he murmured 
with a gesture toward the inner room 

Continued on Page 73) 
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THE DOOR-STOPPER 
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VER the bar-mirror of Patsy Burke’s Hotel in 
() Caropolis hung an ancient pepper-box pistol. Beside 
it was a cardboard sign, strangely malapropos in a 
house that permitted no gambling. “A silk hat for a 
straight flush!” it read. Within the cigar case the boxes of 
cigarettes rested upon a disk of polished wood, ill adapted 
to its uses. And the deor that opened into the lobby 
was kept open daytimes by a square, singularly heavy 
door stopper, covered with rarpet. 

Now these signs and tokens are only mere details in the 
mass of objects that litter a small hotel. You or I might 
have lived in Patsy Burke’s a year without appreciating 
their significance. But the habitués of the place—the 
regular customers-—they knew at once. For twenty years 
they had been enjoying covert jokes over these souvenirs 
of their profession. The pepper-box pistol, for example, 
was an old stage property of Gentle Willie Harriman; he 
used it in his justly celebrated impersonation of the gambler 
of the West during his three-card-monte days. 

Any grafter on the road would have recognized the sign. 
For once, as all the underworld knew, the Missouri Kid, 
greatest of all card cheaters, visited a backwoods gambling 
house in Arkansas. The Kid was a little drunk that night, 
which made him reckless and humorous. He perceived the 
sign; and it was hia whim to deal himself six pat straight 
flushes in succession. He did this all so cleverly that the 
lookout, who knew an artist when he saw one, had not the 
heart to interfere, or the bouncer to shoot. Laughing 
immoderately, the Kid had traded his hat for the sign 
itself and borne if off to Patsy for a souvenir. Just so, the 
disk of wood was the base of that old squeeze wheel with 
which Sugarfoot Johnson used to work the country fairs. 

Such was the real history of these little mementos that 
formed part of Patsy’s stock in trade, . Least significant of 
all to the uninitiated was that carpet-covered door-stopper. 

Every confidence man, wiretapper, three-card-monte 
worker or professionai card cheater among Patsy’s guests 
understood what lay concealed under the piece of carpet— 
a set of three professional gold bricks, made of lead and 
brass composition, weighted with mercury, thinly covered 
with a plating of gold leaf. It looked so innocent—it was 
potentially so deadly—that it had become a tradition of 
the place; in fact, it had crept into the slang of those who 
frequented Patsy Burke's. When talking cross-boards, 
with a stranger present, the professional, be he greengoods 
man, monte steerer or boxworker, used to refer to the 
staple article of his merchandise as “the door-stopper.” 
There it lay unti]—but I must explain still further. 

Caropolis lay in a fat and fertile region of the Middle 
West, The state of that town, in the days when these 
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things occurred, is Cae 


a matter for the 
muckraker — not 
forme. By conniv- 
ance of a corrupt 
municipal govern- 
ment, bossed by a 
retired gambier, it 
was a City of Ref- 
uge for the Knights 
of Their Own Wits. 
By tacit under- 
standing with the 
police no prying 
detective from out- 
side points ever 
found his man in 
Caropolis. In re- 
turn the grafters 
paid their regular 
tribute to mayor, 
police and news- 
papers, and agreed 
not only to leave 














home folks alone but 

to deal discreetly 

and moderately with strangers. So had they a pleasant 
home, where they could rest in security between high 
farings on the great road. For them, the heart and center 
of Caropolis was Patsy Burke’s Hotel. Time out of mind it 
had been the regular station on their journeyings between 
the Gold Coast and the Greenback Coast. 

No stranger would have perceived this, any more than 
he would have perceived the esoteric meaning of the door- 
stopper, for example. Indeed, had you registered—an 
unsuspecting stranger—at Patsy Burke’s, you would have 
been charmed by an atmosphere rare in American hostel- 
ries. Middle-aged gentlemen of distinguished bearing and 
perfectly fitting clothes loafed all day in the row of chairs 
that fronted Wabash Avenue. Their manners were quiet 
and somewhat reserved, but friendly and cordial withal. 

The first art of the confidence man being that of making 
himself agreeable, the air of cordiality enveloped even the 
hotel employees. To behold Jerry Taber walking from the 
dining room to the bar for his morning cigar was to receive 
a lesson in democratic cordiality. What though he were 
chewing a toothpick and attending to his nails? With his 
straight, trim figure; his fine, full, amiable blue eyes; 
his thatch of grizzled hair; his pin-checked morning coat, 
innocent of padding—he was all distinction, nevertheless. 

















“There's a Man on a Horse A+Standing on the Top of That Hilit"* 





As he strolled through the lobby he spoke without con- 
descension and yet with the proper detached air to the 
bellboy, the porter and the clerk; and for each he had 
some peculiar and personal jest. 

Let us begin with Jerry as he made this morning pil- 
grimage on a certain spring day. He had reached the bar; 
in the phrase of his regular morning jest he had asked Tom, 
the bartender, for “‘one of those cooking cigars,’’ when his 
roving eye, alert to everything, caught sight of a little man 
with prominent features who sat submerged in thought at 
one of the corner tables. 

Jerry started, emitted a low whistle and stepped over 
beside him. 

“Who's looking for you, Ike?” he asked softly. 

The little man started ever so slightly, dropped the 
mask of innocence across his face and responded caimly: 

“And who’s after you, Jerry?” 

Both laughed under their breath and shook hands with 
a certain quiet meaning. Jerry dropped into a chair beside 
Ike; Tom, scenting old friendship, brought over Jerry's 
“cooking cigar.” 

“Take it away!" said Jerry. “A pink-stamped Havana 
for my friend here. Perfectos—the kind that come over 
in a ship, you know.” 

“T didn’t know you and Mr. Moritz knew each other,” 
said Tom with the easy familiarity of the privileged. 

“Too well!” replied Jerry. “Too well!” 

Ike Moritz, at this, parted his close-shaved lips over a 
set of small, regular teeth and laughed gently, though 
without rancor. 

Then, as Tom turned to execute the order, Jerry remarked 
in a voice that carried just far enough: 

“About the last Havana perfecto I'll be buying here for 
some time—unless a 

“Tt ain’t no use trying to touch me,” said Ike in the 
same tone. “If the world was up for a cent I couldn’t buy 
enough dirt to stop a watch. So help me! I’m getting 
tick here only because Patsy ——”’ 

The return of Tom with the cigars interrupted the con- 
versation momentarily. The discreet Tom, perceiving 
that he wasn’t wanted, withdrew to the far corner of the 
bar, which he mopped perfunctorily. 

“Thought you had good graft in Chicago?”’ ventured 
Jerry. 

“Reform spasm!” replied Ikey laconically. “Subpoenas 
out! If I swore in favor of the cop that took my graft I'd 
have got mine for perjury. If I swore against him ——” 
He made an expressive gesture toward the back of his neck. 
“Cost everything I had to make a getaway. Your play!” 
continued Ikey. 

“General hard luck,” replied Jerry, “ending when I 
played for a Dakota alderman with wireless wiretapping— 
that’s been my game lately; but it’s no good any more- 
believe me, Ike! The Dakota alderman, as you have 
perhaps already suspected, was a fly cop. I got the tip one 
day too early for him. My stake just got me here.” 

“Patsy know about it?’’ asked Ikey. 

“He will tonight—settlement day,” said Jerry. “You 
can’t pull any stand-off on Patsy.” 

They nodded solemnly together over this great, cosmic 
truth. The best con talk of the world had been ripening 
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Patsy Burke’s experience for twenty years. The device 
that would get extension of credit from him remained to be 
invented. 

Tom had rested from wiping the bar and stood with his 
eyes on this conversation. With him, too, experience had 
ripened judgment. He could read a full bankroll in the 
turn of an eye and a bluff in a single gesture. The purport 
of such whispered conferences as this he knew from old 
regrets of the house. Also, beneath his hard mask he 
hid human likes and dislikes. And he had a partiality for 
Jerry Taber. Tom hesitated, fumbled a moment with a 
whisky-glass, and turned in decision toward the corner. 

“ Broke, gents?” he asked abruptly. Dealing with those 
who fight by indirection, Tom had found directness the 
best method. 

Ikey let that close-shaved upper lip of his curl in a 
half-sneer. When Ikey sneered the craft—the ferret 
quality —that underlay his face came to the fore. 

“What’s it to you?” asked Ikey. 

But Jerry Taber had looked Tor over and reeled off a 
few yards of his quick, accurate thought. And he brought 
a sudden nudge from Ikey’s foot by answering: 

“Sure, Tom, we're broke. Any suggestions?” 

Tom stood polishing and repolishing the whisky-glass. 

“‘Because,”’ he said, “‘I was waiting to tip somebody off 
to something. A sucker blew into my boarding house 
yesterday. The ripest boob ever I saw ——” 

“Tom,” said Jerry, “sit down. Get yourself a cigar. 
You’re a life preserver—you are!” 

Tom grinned, but declined the invitation with a wag of 
his head. 

“You just oughta see him!” said Tom. “ He’s up from 
a farm down Maidsville way. He told us all about it the 
first breakfast and he’s telling about it vet. Seems he’s 
been sitting on the farm reading how-to-get-rich stuff until 
he’s plumb dotty. His old 
man—they ran the farm 


about the gold brick game—he’s supposed to get that in 
kindergarten, like Columbus discovered America. Be- 
sides’’—here he laughed again over the joke of it—“the 
good old door-stopper at work again!”’ he gasped. Tom 
and Ikey joined in. “‘Do you mind?” asked Jerry. 

He crossed the room, shoved a cuspidor against the door, 
and picked up the door-stopper with both hands. Pain- 
fully he bore it to the table and set it down before the eyes 
of Ike and Tom. 

“How’s their condition?” he asked. 

“Looked fine when I sewed a new carpet on ‘em five 
years ago,” said Tom—*“‘couldn’t see that the plating had 
wore anywhere.” 

“Where did you get them?” asked Jerry. 

“IT dunno all about it,” said Tom—‘“some grafter who 
came here and died on us, Patsy tells me.” 

Jerry had been opening his knife. With a turn of his eye 
he asked permission of Tom; with a nod of his head Tom 
gave it. Jerry ran his knife along the seam, peeled away 
the stiff covering of carpet, dusted off the kernel with his 
handkerchief. It revealed a dull, tarnished, yellow surface. 

“Fine!” Jerry lifted out the three gold bricks. “The 
plating sure is good.” He lifted the bricks, one after 
another. “I’d say that each one of them assayed some- 
thing over four thousand in phony gold—shouldn’t you, 
Ike?” He picked at a corner. “Pretty good stuff. 
Shouldn’t wonder if Perkins made ’em—the weighting’s 
mighty even. And,say! See what this fellow did! Here's 
where they’ve bored, and he’s set in a piece of real gold 
right at that place. Soft for us, Ike! We don’t have to put 
up good money for any gold filings. It’s right here—you 
remember we used —" 

“You gents have worked this game before,’’ said Tom. 

“Started out in business with it twenty years ago,” 
replied Jerry. ‘Ike was the Indian in them happy days. 
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no risks. If anybody calls him, he was only assaying a little 
gold for some strangers. Course it’ll cost you a hundred 
he’s wise. Say,” added Tom, “we can't lose our door- 
stopper, of course. When you seethe chief you tell him that 
after the boob reports on us he’s to grab the gold brick for 
evidence, and send it back here when the case is dropped. 
Patsy will holler as it is.” 

“That's only four hundred and fifty apiece!’’ remarked 
Ikey. 

“T repeat, Isaac, beggars can’t be choosers,” said Jerry. 
“Suppose we put a little mellerdrammer into this show,” 
he added. “ You know, Ike, the horse-thief story?” His 
eye lit as he put the gold bricks carefully back in their 
casing. “Welcome home, old friend!” he said. “Now, 
Thomas, lead us to this Abel Strong.” 


Two days have passed, and a little cave which pierces 
the bluffs on the Mason and Dixon side of the river is the 
stage-setting of a singular tableau. Just at the cave’s 
mouth, but in a position where the sprouting elderberry 
bushes conceal him from the casual eye, sits Ikey Moritz. 
His countenance, stained a dirty brownish red, simulates 
perfectly the mask of an Apache chieftain. He wears an 
old hickory shirt, nondescript trousers and beaded mocca- 
sins. His curly, oily black hair, which stands to ruin all 
the realism of his performance, is covered with a flopping 
slouch hat, pulled close over his ears. From time to time 
he draws closer about him, against the raw spring morning, 
an old red blanket; and he pokes a little fire, built with 
Indian economy from a few broken twigs. Then he falls 
again to an intent perusal of The James Boys on the Trail; 
or, Tracked to the Ozark Fastness. 

Presently from the woods in the distance sounds the 
hoot of the whippoorwill. Instantly Ikey becomes all 
alertness. He deposits The James Boys on the Trail in 
the fire, and sees that it is 
burning briskly and com- 





together—tried to put the 





screws on him and he 
broke away. He had a 
little pile of his own, this 
Abel Strong—that’s his 
monaker. He took it and 
started for the great, 
wicked city, to find an 
opening. This,” added 
Tom, with a backward 
jerk of his head, “‘is his 
idea of a great, wicked 
city!” 

“How big’s the roll?” 
asked Ikey, going char- 
acteristically toward the 
main point. 

“Fifteen hundred dol- 
lars—about!” said Tom. 

“Lead me! Lead me!” 
exclaimed Jerry. 

“But how does the chief 
stand?” asked Ikey. 

“Well, you know,” said 
Tom, “it’s hands off of 
Caropolis people, all right. 
But when a guy comes 
from outside it’s his own 
risk—if the touch ain’t too 
raw. Of course the chief 
will want his; but ——”’ 

“How much?” inquired 
Ikey. 

“Three hundred would 
fix him, and no questions 
if it was done quiet and 
you got right out,” said 
Tom. “Just about pay 
the department for its 

















pletely before he raises his 
hands to his lips and emits 
twice the whippoorwill’s 
answering call. He craw!s 
back to the cave and seats 
himself cross-legged at a 
point among the shadows 
where the darkness would 
half obscure him but for 
the fitful gleams of the 
fire. Dropping into the 
part with his cue, he draws 
out from the blanket an 
Indian pipe of red clay, fills 
it from a beaded pouch, 
and begins smoking lazily, 
stoically. Through a rift 
in the bushes he perceives 
that two men have climbed 
the fence of the pasture 
lot and are making toward 
him. One, forall his slouch 
hat and generally careless 
appearance, is certainly 
Jerry. Ikey spares him 
no more tnan a glance; 
he is intent on the other 
man, who advances with 
a kind of loose, awkward 
strength. 

As Jerry Taber and 
Abel Strong, his boob, 
picked their way across 
the humpy pasture lot 
Jerry was talking steadily, 
volubly and low. Abel 
Strong, listening with his 
mouth open, was a tall 
youth, whose wrists, neck 








trouble looking for you 
and not finding anything. 
But you’ve got to be quick. He’s laying round to be 
picked up, and you know Caropolis! You just can’t be- 
lieve this Abel Strong-—he’s that easy! Now if you—or 
you and Mr. Moritz ——” 

“Should just pick up that money to keep it out of 
unworthy hands—how about it, Ikey?” 

“Sure,” said Ikey, “‘and much obliged.” 

“So the only question before the house,” said Jerry, 
“is how? What's going to be our door-stopper?”” And on 
the word he turned toward the actual door-stopper, 
lying there in its carpet wrapper, half obscured by the 
shadows. And as he looked his fine, full lips parted in a 
smile which became a controlled laugh. 

“Tom,” he said, “lend us your gold bricks.” 

“Gee!” said Tom. “ You'd better not! That’s too old!” 

“Not for Abel Strong,” said Jerry—‘“‘not unless you’ve 
got him wrong. Every game’s new every few years. 
Chances are that the Farmer’s Hearthside Companion has 
wised this granger to the new and nifty games like boxes 
and wiretapping. Nobody’d think to tell any hayseed 


“Well, Abet —Got Enough, I See!" Laid the Storekeeper 


He was the first living scientist to prove and demonstrate 
the celebrated theory that the Children of Israel and the 
American Aborigines were one and the same race!” 

““Where’ll I get my makeup?” interrupted Ike, his mind 
still on the practical aspect of the subject. 

“From the drug store—and Tom,” said Jerry. “‘Tom 
wil) stake us to a few. The noise hasn’t been broken to him 
yet, but he gets his bit out of this. Fifteen hundred—three 
hundred to the cops and two hundred to Tom. That’s the 
smallest ever we played for; but beggars can’t be choosers 
or grafters losers.” 

“Yes—and what are we going to do about an assayer?”’ 
Here, as always, Ikey’s mind was on the practical problem. 

“Sure! That’s so!” admitted Jerry. “’Tain’t worth 
ringing in another man on a little fifteen-hundred-dollar 
touch. Suppose there’s any jeweler in this town who'd 
risk it?” 

This time it was Tom who put inthe practical suggestion. 

“Chase, of the Diamond Palace up the street, did it once 
when the game was good,” said Tom. “He don’t take 


and ankies started forth 

from his store clothes. 
Whenever he ventured an answer to Jerry's swift ques- 
tions his Adam's apple ran up and down above his low 
collar like the mercury in a thermometer. He had a 
dull and fishy eye; a thin, prominent nose; and a set 
of large teeth. Sometimes a man really looks the part. 
Abel Strong did. 

“Gosh!” said Jerry, speaking with a loose Western 
accent. “You never can tell nothing about an Injun; but 
this is a new one on me. Just as soon as he got to the river 
he took the notion he couldn't cross it. ‘Bad medicine!’ 
he says, and gives it out official that I've got to buy hirn 
out in two days or he'll go back to Arizona with his bricks. 
But I told you all that a’ready. What we better do right 
now is have a business understanding before we see him. 
The bricks are worth a little over thirteen thousand 
I won't know exactly how much until we weigh ‘em.” 
Here Jerry indicated an irregular package he heid under 
his left arm. “You're going to give him fifteen hun- 
dred for his share—if we work our game right, of course 
and give me your note for four thousand for mine, 
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After you've cashed in you're to send me the money as 
soon as you get my address.” 
“Looks all right,” said Abel, a little dubiously, somehow. 
“Looks all right!” exelaimed Jerry. “‘ You're going to 
drill "em all yourself to prove by the assay that they’re 


real gold—ain’t you? And we're going to weigh ’em— 
ain’t we? And Mr. Chase gave us a table of this here 
troy and aderverpoise weights to figure it out yourself 

didn’t he? I ain’t slippin’ nothin’ over on you. Gee- 


whiz!" added Jerry, “you're getting enough out of me 
alone—more’n six thousand dollars for my note for four 
thousand!” 

“T ain’t saying you’re dishonest, Mr. Jones,” put in 
Abel Strong. 

“Well, I know one thing,” said Jerry in an aggrieved 
tone: “you or nobody else wouldn’t be getting my share 
a doilar under its value if I didn’t have to lay quiet on 
account of getting mixed with that hoss-stealing transaction. 
No, sir! I'd have the prominent bankers of this here town 
jumping up and down to buy it at a five-per-cent discount. 
Well, anyhow,” added Jerry, as though mollified by his 
own eloquence, “I’m damned glad I run on to you. ’Tain’'t 
often you find a young fellow that’s square and sees 
through a proposition. Gee-whiz! I kind of hate to let 
it go " A pause here. “Anyhow, I said it, Mr. 
Strong, and it goes! Now run along easy with the Apache. 
Lead him on. Just flash the money on him sudden. He 
don’t know what his gold is worth—I’ve took good care of 
that. Just remember this!’’—Jerry tapped impressively 
on the upper button of Abel Strong’s waistcoat: ‘‘ Don’t 
you slip up and give this Apache the slightest notion that 
his share of the bricks comes to a cent more than fifteen 
hundred! You're all right. I sized you first time I saw you 
for a fellow that knew his way about ——” 

“Sure! I’m on!” said Abel Strong. He gulped two or 
three times, and his Adam's apple danced with the motion. 








Hisskin, clear and yet tanned, grew a shade paler. “‘Hadn’t 
we better start?” he asked. 

Jerry raised a finger to his lip, made business of searching 
the horizon, and uttered again the whippoorwill call. The 
double answer came from close at hand. With stealthy 
step Jerry—Jeremiah Jones for the day—and his fellow 
conspirator, Abel Strong, parted the sprouting elderberry 
bushes and looked upon the tableau of Red Spring Ikey 
Moritz smoking a pipe among the shadows and meditating 
upon the wrongs of his people. 

“How!” said Jerry. Red Spring removed his pipe and 
grunted. “Now look here, you pizen Apache, this thing 
has gone far enough. I’ve got a gentleman here who'll buy 
your share of that brick for more’n it’s worth just to get 
you off my hands.” 

“Maybe I no sell,” said Red Spring in thick accents. 

“Well, I'll tell you what you will do,” declared Jerry: 
“You'll let this gentleman look over the goods. It’s as 
much mine as yours. Come through now!” 

Red Spring removed his pipe and sat immobile as though 
letting the thought percolate to his stupid intelligence. 

“All right!” he grunted at length. He laid aside his 
pipe, pulled from his belt a sheath-knife and began digging 
in the dust. The knife grated on something hard. 

“Wait a minute!” hissed Jerry. He sprang from the 
bushes and scanned the horizon before he commanded: 
“Coast clear! Go on!” 

And presently the trembling hands of Abel Strong were 
brushing off the three gold bricks that made up Patsy 
Burke’s old, familiar door-stopper. Jerry, watching him 
closely, noted in satisfaction the clutch with which he 
grasped them. Thereupon Jerry unwrapped his package 
and took out a set of counter-scales and a jeweler’s drill. 
The intent eyes of Red Spring followed every motion. 

“Now we better be quick!” said Jerry. ‘“ You can’t tell 
when some yap is going to walk into this place.” He scraped 
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a level spot in the dust, set the scales down, and lifted a 
gold brick, with an effort, to the tray. 

“Weigh it yourself,” he said laconically. 

Abel Strong weighed with the greatest care. As the 
balances trembled at the exact point Jerry silently noted 
the figures on a card. In equal silence he added the figures, 
multiplied and divided them by Mr. Chase’s troy and 
avoirdupois scale, and set down the final sum— $13,172.50. 
Abel Strong took the card from his hands and breathed 
ponderously as he ran his pencil down column after column. 
As he handed the card back he nodded in satisfaction. 

“There you are!” said Jerry aloud. “Injun, if you 
could read I’d show you these figgers. Your share’s worth 
just fourteen hundred dollars. Want to drill it now?” he 
asked Abel. 

“Sure!” said Abel Strong. “I ain’t buying any pig in 
a poke.” 

“That's right!” declared Jerry. “‘That’s just the way 
I want it. You don’t go away from here and tell people 
that Jones tried to slip anything over on you!” He fitted 
the point of the jeweler’s drill, which he had borrowed that 
morning from the accommodating Mr. Chase. “Just pick 
out any place you like,” continued Jerry—‘“‘unless you 
want to do your drilling yourself.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Abel Strong, eyeing thé 
machine as though uncertain of his own skill. “I'll watch 
you.” 

“You'll do more’n that,” said Jerry. ‘You'll hold this 
piece of paper to catch the filings. There’s the place 
where we drilled before—the time I bought my share from 
Red Spring. Pick another place.” 

Abel Strong picked; holding the newspaper to catch the 
filings, he watched with intent eyes while Jerry drilled one 
brick after the other. Red Spring Ikey watched also; 
for a few minutes nothing was heard in the little nook 

(Continued on Page 69) 


Swept the American Fla 


From the Sea?—1815-1915 


IS THE INLANDER INTERESTED IN A MERCHANT MARINE? 

















marine? To those who know, the question is a grim 

joke. Read in the Congressional Record what the 
representatives of the American farmer have said about it: 
“It's all a howl by the shipbuilders.” ‘“‘Whole thing a 
graft for subsidy hunters.”” “‘Subsidy contrary to the Con- 
stitution.” “‘Why should we pay taxes for a four-hundred- 
million-dollar canal and then make a free present of it to 
the steamship men?” “Let the cheapest carriers get the 
freight~-no matter who!” 

That is just the crux of it. Are the carriers who are 
getting the freight the cheapest? Or are we “ paying trib- 
ute to Rome"? For every bushel of Western grain sold on 
the market in Liverpool, from one-quarter to one-third 
of the ultimate price goes for transportation charges. For 
every bushel of Western grain sent across the Great 
Lakes —say, when Chicago and New York prices are ruling 
at eighty and ninety cents--only from one and a half to 
four cents, or one-twentieth of the ultimate price, goes to 
transportation. 

Why is it so much of the price is absorbed in foreign 
transportation and so little in domestic carriage? If the 


T THE American farmer interested in a merchant. 


Duluth Harbor 


By A. C. LAUT 


foreign carriers who get the freight are the cheapest how 
comes it that in a year of big farm crovs, like 1912, grain 
freights for the sea nearly treble and cotton freights more 
than double? How comes it, in a big crop year like 1912, 
farmers’ prices are the lowest, ocean freights are the high- 
est, and the stock of the foreign ship pools pays the highest 
dividends known in ten years? 

Look below the skin of things! Is it a certainty that the 
carriers who get the freight are the cheapest? If so why 
was it that American vessels, offering cheaper freights in 
the days when there were American vessels, were left to 
rot dismantled, while the foreign carriers demanding the 
higher freight got the cargo? San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle—ail could tell you a story of this. 

Tell the average inlander that National prosperity is 
a triangle, with agriculture and manufactures forming the 
two sides, but the base always transportation—and the 
inlander is not very much interested so long as the sides of 
the triangle keep growing higher and higher. Any child 


knows that if you keep building a block house higher and 
higher on the sides and narrower and narrower as to base, 
something is going to drop; but the inlander does not care 
so long as his potatoes and wheat do not drop. But is 
not that exactly what they did do? In 1912 did they not 
drop? The world ate just as much bread and potatoes; and 
the total for the agricultural products of 1912 was some- 
thing sufficiently colossal to swell out the patriotic chest; 
but, somehow, when you worked that total out in terms of 
a bushel and a man it did not figure any profit to the 
grower—it figured a whale of a profit to ocean carriers! 

Take wheat, for instance. A few years ago, when prices 
ranged very much as they have ranged in 1912—from 
eighty-seven cents to one dollar—the open rate on wheat 
for export from Mississippi points to New York was twelve 
cents a hundredweight. The ocean rate to Liverpool was 
about three cents. Add elevator, commission and handling 
charges—the Western farmer could put his wheat on the 
Liverpool market under twenty cents a hundred, or twelve 
cents a bushel. Deduct twelve cents froni the minimum 
Liverpool price of eighty-seven cents and the farmer had 
seventy-five cents left for his grain. 
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Put the average wheat yield at twenty bushels to the 
acre—the average is below that for almost every grain area 
in America—and the farmer has fifteen dollars an acre from 
his wheatfield. Now it cost five dollars an acre to break, 
disk and seed—two dollars an acre to harvest, thresh and 
market. The farmer realized net eight dollars an acre for 
his wheat. If farm products go much below ten dollars net 
an acre they have crossed the deadline to a decline. Within 
the last three years ocean rates on grain have doubled and 
trebled —foreign freighters, of course; there are no Amer- 
ican. Instead of costing the Western farmer twenty cents 
a hundred, or twelve cents a bushel, to lay his grain down 
in Liverpool—there are just as many bread-eaters in 
Europe today as ten years ago—it costs him from thirty- 


seven to forty-five cents a hundred to lay his grain down’ 


in Liverpool, and more than these figures in winter, when 
navigation has closed —close to fifty-five cents for farmers 
in the Far West, as Dakota or Alberta. Now forty cents 
a hundred means twenty-four cents a bushel. Deduct 
twenty-four cents from eighty-seven cents, and you get 
a net for the farmer of sixty-three cents a bushel—or, at 
twenty bushels to the acre, twelve dollars and sixty cents 
gross an acre. Deduct seven dollars an acre for cost of 
labor from that twelve-sixty and you have a net for the 
Western farmer of five-sixty an acre—four-forty below the 
deadline. 

And that is exactly what has happened in the West this 
year. If you doubt it—this was the most bountiful year of 
farm crops on the continent—I can give you the addresses 
of grain farmers in Alberta, in Saskatchewan, in Dakota, 
in Kansas, who found that the game was not worth the 
candle. Why? Because in big crop years foreign carriers 
shove up their rates, so that the cream of the profit goes 
not to the United States pocket but to the foreign pocket. 
“Our tribute to 
Rome” — the con- 
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in international com- 
merce, never more than 
twelve ships carrying the 
American flag—seldom 
more than eight ships; to 
be accurate, usually one 
ship on the Pacifie and 
eightonthe Atlantic. All 
othercarriersof American 
commerce belong to for- 
eign pools. To put it an- 
other way—of America’s 
total foreign commerce 
only nine per cent is car- 
ried in American vessels. 

How about that tri- 
angle? When the house 
of blocks grows too high 
as tosides and too narrow 
as to base, something 
drops. Well—for the 
farmer—wheat, potatoes 
and apples dropped hard. 

The year 1815 wit- 
nessed the beginning of 
the decline of America’s 
merchant marine. Will 
the year 1915, the open- 

















ing of the canal that is to 
reverse the conduits of 
world traffic, witness the revival of the marine? Is the 
inlander interested? Of the country’s population of ninety- 
five millions the inlander’s vote represents fifty millions. It 
is his mandate and his alone that will determine Congress. 


Civic Barge Built by Kansas City, Missouri 


It is dead plain. Here's a bale of cotton to be sent down 
to Mobile. Rail, one dollar; barge, twenty-five cents 
saving seventy-five cents! Hurrah for rivers and harbors! 
Here’s a bag of wheat at Duluth. At the highest rate it 
can be sent down 
the Lakes one 





quering foreign 
carriers of the sea! 

Precisely the 
same story could 
be told of Hood 
River and Grand 
Junction apples; 
of Minnesota and 
Maine potatoes; of 
Galveston and 
Savannah cotton. 
Is the American 
farmer interested 
in the merchant 
marine? Is it all 
‘a howl by the 
shipbuilders”? 
Are the cheapest 
carriers getting the 
freight? 

Now go back to 
that comparison of 
prosperity to a 
triangle—one side, 








thousand miles for 
fivecentsfrom Port 
Arthur to Georgian 
Bay. At the low- 
est rate it has been 
sent as low as one 
cent and a half for 
two thousand miles 
all the way to Buf- 
falo. By rail that 
would cost not less 
than ten cents, and 
west of the Missis- 
sippi cost all the 
way from sixteen 
to twenty cents 

saving at least fif- 
teen cents. More 
hurrahs for rivers 
and harbors! 
Farmers do not 
raisecoal; but they 
buyit. Coal by rail 
from the Missis- 








agriculture; the 
other side, manu- 
factures; the base, navigation or transportation to market. 
Agriculture has shot up into a total of billions. Manu- 
factures have shot up into billions. What about the base 
of the triangle? There are on the seas today, engaged 


One Dotiar Will Ship a Ton of Freight on the Navigabie Rivers Two Thousand Miles 


Ishe interested? Does he want the country togo on drifting 
and paying tribute to foreign carriers? Or does he want a 
marine of his own—a delivery cart to carry the goods of 
Uncle Sam’s shops to his European customers? Lacy would 
not do very well if he had 
his goods delivered by 











Bannamaker; and Ban- 
namaker would not do 
very well if he had his 
goods delivered by Beers 
Gobuck, of Chicago. Yet 
that’s the course Uncle 
Sam is following in his 
international trade. Sup- 
pose the inlander wants 
Uncle Sam to have his 
own delivery cart for the 
seas, does that mean 
another pork barrel for 
special interests? If it 
means higher taxes Uncle 
Sam will have to pull a 
lot of hayseed out of his 
whiskers before he sees it. 
If it means lower taxes 
you will haveto show him. 

When you talk rivers 
and harbors toaninlander 
he goes up in the air with 
enthusiasm, though the 
total be forty million dol- 
lars, as this year, or sixty 
million dollars, which is 
what the rivers-and- 








Kansas City Established Municipal Boats to Reduce Rates of River Navigation 


harbors people want. 
Uncle Sam can see that. 


sippi states to the 
South costs all the 
way from one dollar and twenty-five cents to two-fifty a 
ton; by river, fifty cents—saving near a dollar! More 
shouts and huzzas and salvos for rivers and harbors! 

To put the figures in a nutshell—I am quoting from Mr. 
Thompson, secretary of the Rivers-and-Harbors Congress 
one dollar will ship a ton of freight on a good wagonroad 
ten miles; or on a railroad, one hundred and twenty-seven 
miles; or on the Great Lakes, twelve hundred and fifty 
miles; or on the navigable rivers, two thousand miles. Now 
the buyer does not pay the freight, though you ship every 
day in the week F.O. B. Prices are determined by supply 
and demand. Returns to the grower are determined by 
supply and demand, minus transportation. Otherwise 
why should a grain-grower in Dakota get only seventy 
cents for his wheat when the grower in New York gets 
ninety for his? 

The inlander looks at those comparative figures—one 
dollar for one hundred and twenty-seven miles by rail or 
two thousand miles by river; and he is for rivers and 
harbors with both hands! 

Along the Mississippi and Ohio and Missouri alone there 
is an inland area the size of Austria and Germany and 
France and Italy and Portugal and Spain and the Nether 
lands and Great Britain! One can understand why rivers 
and harbors get boundless backing from the inlander; but 
when you ask the inlander what good on earth rivers and 
harbors are'to convey farm produce cheaply to a foreign 
market when there is not a single American ship to carry 
the freight on from the harbor to the foreign market, he 
scratches his head vaguely and talks about letting the 
cheapest carriers take the freight! He ignores the fact 
tHat there are today no cheap foreign carriers. That day 
passed when the foreign carriers drove the American flag 
from the seas. 

Ask an inlander about gold panics, and he is not very 
much interested. In the bottom of his heart he may be a 
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little gratified that 
when gold panics 
oceur Wall. Street 
“gets it.” lf Wall 
Street continues to 
get too much of the 
gold panic the in- 
lander knows that it 
reacts in tight money 
for the movement of 
the crops, and may 
very seriously lower 
values for the crops 
themselves. He may 
vaguely wonder why, 
if gold flows out to 
Europe to pay for 
what we buy, it does 
not likewise flow back 
to America to pay for 
what wesell. He ig- 
nores the fact that we 
yearly pay to Europe 
a freight and insur- 
ance tribute on 
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For the whole of 
1912, foreign carriers 
literally doubled their 
earnings. Shipping 
shares in foreign 
carriers doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled. 
Shares that were £2 
in 1911 were £10 in 
1912; or at two hun- 
dred pounds in 1911, 
four hundred and 
twenty-two pounds 
in 1912—and this 
chiefly from profits 
in carrying American 
commerce! Why not? 
What competition 
had they to fear from 
American carriers? 

Ask the average 
inlander why we have 
no merchant marine 
and he fulminates 
against the Eastern 








United States com- 

merce alone of from 

two hundred and seventy-five millions to three hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars in gold. When the 1907 
panic hit Wall Street I was in Dakota. It was impossible 
to cash a araft on New York inside of two weeks. From 
the Mississippi to the Rockies there was not a hamlet 
untouched by the panic. Yet what is a merchant marine 
to the inlander of the United States? 

In 1891 the freight, postal and passenger bill to foreign 
carriers for American commerce was $312,500,000. If that 
bill had to be paid in whea it would take half of the biggest 
wheat crop the United States has ever had! It is equal to 
three-quarters of all the gold production of the world for a 
ingle year, or three times the gold production of the United 
States and Canada for a single year. And in what was the 
bill paid? It was paid in a tribute levied on everything 
the farmer and the lumbermen and the manufacturers 
exported. The gold that came from Europe to America 
on those sales forthwith went back from America to Europe 
in freight for the carriage of United States products. That 
is the way we pay modern tribute to foreign conquerors, 
because we have no merchant marine! 


Ocean Rates Rise Like Rockets 


WAS talking to one of the biggest wool-dealers in the 

United States. He is an inlander and a reactionary — 
and a Westerner. He does not believe in the new-fangled 
imperialiam, and expansion of boundaries, and foreign 
trade, and “this business of digging a four-hundred-million 
dollar ditch for the foreign nations of the world. See what 
a mess we have involved ourselves in!” he said. “The 
Panama Bill excludes railroad ships. Now you know, and 
“ do I, that there is only one coastal line in the United 
States independent of railroad control.”” That coastal line 
has just been forced to the wall and is out of commission. 

“All right! Panama is not going to do the coastal 
steamers any good. Now how many American steamers 
have we on the high seas? Eight or nine—-isn’t it? And 
they run to Europe and will not use the canal. We are 
making a present of a four-hundred-million-dollar waterway 
to the world! What have we to do with ocean commerce 


Open Style Coal Docks, Duluth 


and foreign policies? Let us be an empire within our- 
selves, and mind our business—and leave the sea to other 
nations! We have nothing to gain by this hue and cry 
to get a marine. We have existed without a marine for 
a hundred years, and can exist for ten thousand. Let the 
other nations hew and carry for us. It’s their funeral!” 

“Where and how do you ship your wool?” 

“New England mills,” he said; “sometimes we ship 
out by Texas and sometimes we ship through by rail.” 

“How are the rates?” 

“Rail by Texas and then water—through rate about 
onedollar and twenty-four cents; all rail overland averages 
usually two-thirteen or two-twenty-five.” 

That is, the fact of having marine carriers mattered one 
dollar a hundredweight to this inlander. It would not be 
difficult to figure out what that one dollar a hundredweight 
means on his total purchases. He is credited with buying 
direct from the sheepmen a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of wool a year. We'll suppose he pays twenty cents 
a pound. As a matter of fact, he does not. He buys as 
low as twelve and fourteen cents. Figure out on the basis 
of any of the three prices and the fact of a ship to carry his 
wool means to that inlander from twelve thousand dollars 
up a year, according to the quantity shipped by water. 

I quote from one of the leading marine specialists in the 
world: “The Line announces that operating profits 
for the year 1912 have been fourteen million dollars as 
compared with eleven millions for 1911. The net profits 
have been thirteen millions against ten millions for 1911. 
After paying a ten per cent dividend nine millions was set 
aside for a reserve fund.”” These are round figures. 

I quote again: “On all the great trade routes from New 
York carge offerings have been so good that shipowners 
have been able to increase their freight rates. Though 
these have in some cases nearly doubled, traffic has appar- 
ently been able to bear it. The domestic trade is less 
subject to price fluctuations.” The domestic is America. 

Here is a schedule on grain and cotton from New York to 
Liverpool for 1910, 1912 and 1913. Grain: 1910—three 
cents; 1912—seven cents; 1913—tencents. Cotton: 1910— 
twelve cents; 1912—thirty cents; 1913—forty-five cents. 





press being owned by 

the foreign steamship 
pools. I quote: “If conditions’’—as to marine—‘“‘are to 
continue none will be responsible therefor—so much as a 
lot of low-browed, hungry-visaged, measly cadavers . . . 
with shirt-tail full of type, abnormal gall, intellectual imbe- 
cility, indescribable pinheaded so-called editors, who hide 
their ignorance, stupidity and asininity behind the editorial 
‘we,’ spewing out upon a defenseless public to beguile 
them.” Or this gem as to politicians: ‘These peripatetic 
jawsmiths gather from empty think-tanks flowers of 
rhetoric to tickle the fancy of he-males and she-males 
suffering with mental dry rot.” 


What's Hecuba to Us? 


HIS from the Middle West against the Eastern press 

and the Eastern politician for not pushing a policy to 
reéstablish a merchant marine! Yet, until the question of 
Panama tolls came up—in fact, for exactly a century —so 
slack has been the interest of the Middle West on the sub- 
ject of a merchant marine that it has been impossible to 
keep enough members together to form a quorum in the 
House, or to keep up a live discussion as to what would 
restore the marine. 

Elkins’ impassioned appeal for it in recent years— 
Windom’s, two decades ago—were listened to by empty 
benches. “‘What’s a merchant marine to us?” asked the 
Middle West. 

Lay your hand at random on any section of the United 
States! You cannot touch an acre of agricultural land, a 
mining belt, a manufacturing center, a lumbering dis- 
trict—not vitally hurt by the lack of a merchant marine 
to carry American commerce! 

Coal fleets come down the Ohio with fifty-eight thou- 
sand tons in tow—one load—the freight of fifty locomo- 
tives, nineteen hundred cars; and those coal fleets are by 
river cheaper than freight by rail as two hundred and 
seventy miles is to two thousand miles. What if the same 
could be done for grain, corn, lumber, cotton and wool? 

Within ten years seventeen different railroad sys- 
tems have come down to Houston. Why? To carry the 
products of farm and forest down to the sea. 




















Lakes and Dams Will Make the Tombigbee Navigabdie All the Year 


Automatic Ore-Loading Device Which Raises Pay of Stevedores to Sixty Cents an Hour 
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Within ten years seventeen different railroad systems 
have come down to New Orleans. Why? To carry the 
products of farm and forest down to the sea. 

Within five years five different railroad systems have 
come down to Mobile. Why? To carry the products of 
forest and farm down to the sea. 

Within three years three different railroad systems have 
come down to Pensacola. Why? To carry the products 
of forest and farm down to the sea. 

The same story could be told of every harbor on the 
Pacific Coast. Into San Diego have come two systems. 
Into Los Angeles have come three, and a fourth is building 
that way; into Vancouver, four or five; into Seattle, six or 
seven. Why? To carry the products of farm and forest 
down to the sea. But what is the use of bringing the 
products of forest and farm down to 
the sea if there are no American ves- 


Shut your eyes again. Slam—down comes your hand 
on the Grand Junction apple country of Colorado! It 
costs two hundred and fifty dollars a car to send five hun- 
dred fifty-pound boxes of apples to New York—or two 
hundred and fifty dollars a car of twenty-five thousand 
pounds. For that figure you can send eighty-four thou- 
sand pounds of furniture all the way from New York to 
Los Angeles. When apples bring only two dollars a box, as 
they did last year, fifty cents is one-fourth of the total 
price. How by water? Fruit from San Francisco can be 
brought at a profit at six dollars a ton; or about seventy- 
five dollars for a twenty-five-thousand-pound cargo—a 
five-hundred-box car. Add the proportionate rate from 
Colorado to the seacoast and you get what a merchant 
marine should mean to inlanders of Grand Junction. 
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Shut your eyes again. Down comes your hand—Port- 
land and the Columbia regions this time. Sugar from 
Portland to Dallas: rail, six dollars and twenty cents a 
ton; water, one-ninety a ton—saving, four-thirty a ton. 

Shut your eyes and bring down both hands at once. 
Chicago and Kansas this time. Chicago to New York is 
nine hundred miles plus. Kansas to Houston is seven 
hundred plus. Yet the rate from Chicago to the seaboard 
on grain, say, is ten plus; from Kansas to Houston is thirty 
plus. This time, you see, the foreign carriers are powerful 
enough to compel American railroads to give them a more 
favorable rate to the Atlantic than to the Gulf—as one is 
to three. 

Next time your hand comes down with a bang on the 
cotton country. This is interesting, because one of the 
first American steamships to plow 
across the main to Europe was 





sels to convey the cargo onward to the 
markets of the world —if we must pay 
tribute to those conquering foreign 
carriers who have swept the American 
flag from the sea? The war captive 
bowed his head beneath the Roman 
foot in olden days and paid his life tax 
for the privilege of going on living! 
Wesank our ships or burned them for 
kindling wood; and now we must 
pay our slave tribute to enter the 
markets of the world in cargo fee— 
a cargo fee that in total pretty nearly 
equals the yearly gold production of 
the world! 

Now shut your eyes and put your 
hand down on any area in the United 
States. Open them. Here’s Southern 
California! Allright! A yearly crop 
of oranges and lemons worth from 
forty to fifty million dollars a year 
and increasing yearly. You can send 
a box of California oranges East for 
a dollar. By water round the Horn 
or across Panama that box costs forty 
cents—sixty more cents into the pock- 
ets of the grower by marine than rail. 
Two trial shipments of oranges, rail 
versus water, last year showed twenty- 








financed and launched by Savannah 
men. Today Savannah's cotton is 
sent to Europe in foreign carriers; 
and, as told before, those foreign car- 
riers, not amenable to Interstate 
Commerce laws, have jacked up 
prices on cotton from twelve cents in 
1910 to forty-five in 1913. 

Next time your hand sprawls down 
on the map above the lumber region 
of Northeastern Texas. Hardwoods 
in Houston cost twenty-five dollars a 
thousand. In New York those same 
woods cost from forty to sixty dollars. 
Why? The freight by steamer to New 
York is twenty-two cents a hundred- 
weight, or eighty-eight dollars a cargo 
of forty thousand pounds. On a cargo 
of lumber from Washington to New 
York by rail, forty thousand pounds, 
or twenty tons, the charge is four 
hundred and seven dollars. Schooners 
will bring lumber round the Horn to 
New York for from four to six dollars 
a ton—or eighty dollars to one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars for that cargo 
of forty thousand pounds. Ship that 
lumber to Europe—thirty-five hun- 
dred miles, say, from Norfolk —the 








five dollars a ton to Atlantic ports by 
rail—seven dollars by Panama. 





Bensinger observed moodily to his wife. 

** Anyway I’ve never found there was any- 
thinginit. I was honest in my little commission business; 
but I failed, and people I couldn’t pay went round telling 
everybody J was a cut-throat. Peter J. Skellenger tells 
everybody I’m a cut-throat too.” He grinned a little. 
“The old lobster’s got more reason for saying it than the 
other people have. Wish I’d trimmed him for forty thou- 
sand instead of four! Get the-dough—that’s all that 
counts. You bet I’m getting ittoo; but I suppose it is 
sort of rough on you in some ways, Elsie, and I’m mighty 
sorry for that,” he added, looking wistfully at the pretty 
person on the other side of the dinner table. 

“Of course I don’t see much of you any more, Steve,” 
Elsie murmured, looking down at her plate. 

Vito, the great health food, was going amazingly. It 
kept him out of town half the time. During the other half 
he spent twelve to fourteen hours a day at the office, the 
plant, the bank—everywhere except at home; but beth 
of them understood perfectly that this was not what he 
meant. The most select circles of Three Falls did not 
regard Stephen Bensinger as an eligible person, and the 
disability necessarily extended more or less to his wife. 
The influence of Peter J. Skellenger in those circles was 
very great; and everybody remembered—and repeated— 
that only three years before Stephen Bensinger had been 
hauling lettuce and cabbage to town in a one-horse wagon. 
It was reported that he commonly went about the house in 
his shirtsleeves and stocking feet and dined on sauerkraut, 
which he ate with a knife. Looking across at the pretty 
person, Steve thought ruefully: “To be lonesome and 
snubbed—poor girl!” 

He felt a special protective tenderness toward his wife 
just then, and it was directly related to his homily on 
honesty. While awaiting dinner he had been looking 
through the drawer in the library table for a certain cata- 
logue. Nobody but himself used the library table. The 
drawer contained a litter of railroad folders, pamphlets 
about Vito and the like. Poking round there for his circu- 
lar, he unearthed a rather bulky letter addressed to his 


I GUESS a man’s a sucker to be honest!” 


Pour Hundred Thousand Bushels Loaded and Reloaded in Ten Hours at This 


Buffaie Grain Elevator 


wife. The postmark was a month old. Knowing Elsie, he 
knew she had tucked it away there and then forgotten 
where it was. The superscription was in the handwriting 
of Eddie Skellenger. 

Now Eddie Skellenger had never made the least attempt 
to conceal his opinion that Mrs. Stephen Bensinger was a 
most eligible person; and, with him in mind, Steve had 
often thought what a pity it was that women did not know 
men. Yet he had that strange sense of masculine honor 
which would have made him feel like a sneak if he had told 
Elsie what he knew about Eddie while she was, in a way, 
receiving attentions from him. 

He put the letter in his pocket. He knew it would be 
dishonorable to read it, but he did not know whether he 
was going to read it or not. The former alternative had 
been rather foremost in his mind when he declared moodily 
that a man was foolish to be honorable. 

He carried the letter to the office next morning and put 
it in the upper right-hand drawer of his desk, which had 
been fitted with a special lock. He still did not know 
whether or not he was going to read it. 

The office, like everything else about the business, was 
only a makeshift. When he began manufacturing Vito, 
with four thousand dollars derived from Peter J. Skellen- 
ger under circumstances which earned that gentleman's 
uncompromising enmity, the first consideration was a 
plant, and the old canning factory seemed most available. 
The plant was a cheaply constructed frame affair about 
thirty feet by sixty, and Steve got it under a ten-year lease 
at merely nominal rental. 

Time came when Nathaniel G. Barker, president of the 
First National Bank, pointed out that storing grain and 
cases of Vito in a rude wooden shed positively would not 
do—because the First National was advancing many 
thousand dollars on those articles. Reluctantly Steve 
had then spent twelve thousand dollars that might have 
gone into advertising to build a long, cement-block ware- 
house, with an iron roof and firewalls, at the rear of the 


charge would be fifteen cents a 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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canning factory; but the manufacturing was 
still done in the old building, with two gaso- 
line engines, and the makeshift offices occu- 
pied the front of the upper story. Some day he hoped to 
have enough spare money to build a new plant; but at 
present the more business he did the less spare money he 
had. Vito was going wonderfully, but it drank money as 
the desert absorbs water. Already he could show a profit 
on the books of twenty-five hundred dollars a month; but 
he ought to have at least five thousand dollars of new money 
every mouth to extend the business properly, and every 
dollar planted now was sure to yield many fold in the 
future. His own little capital was merely a slender rope 
stretched across an abyss. 

“Hey, George!” he shouted from his desk in the back 
room—there being, of course, no callbells. 

A little humpbacked man, with a homely face and iong 
dangling arms, came in from the front office at a rapid amble 

“Take that out of there,” said Steve, pointing to‘an 
item on a sheet full of figures. 

The sheet contained a statement of the condition of the 
business. They were continually making statements for 
the bank, the advertising agency, the commercial reporters 
and other people—statements upon which their credit 
rating depended. The item to which Steve pointed showed 
some seven thousand dollars owing on transit account. 

“That's a private arrangement between me and the 
bank,” he added. “I don’t want that item ever to show in 
any statements to anybody except the bank. The bank’s 
willing to treat it practically as cash—and it’s nobody 
else’s business.” 

In his continual need of money he was always snapping, 
like a hungry dog at a bone, at any stray bit of cash or 
credit that came in sight. Whenever possible he induced 
jobbers to buy Vito for cash or on only ten days’ time, and 
when he made a shipment to a jobber with whom he had 
such an arrangement he took the bill-of-lading to the First 
National and got credit for the full amount. These 
transactions were carried separately in transit account 

It was not a very businesslike arrangement—or even, 
strictly speaking, a legal one, because it brought the total 
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amount of Steve’s indebtedness to the bank above the 
limit that the institution was permitted by law to lend to 
any one concern. 

“The trouble with you, Steve,” said the president of the 
First National, “is that you ain’t a business man at all. 
You're just a pirate. Your idea is to grab all the money 
in sight right away. You'd borrow this old shebang dry as 
a bone in twenty-four hours if I didn’t sit on your neck all 
the while. As it is, you’ve hornswoggled me into lending 
you twice as much as you're entitled to. By jiminy, if any- 
body’d told me a year ago that the old First National would 
ever lend any man money above the legal limit, and hide 
it from the bank examiner in a dark-lantern account, I'd 
‘a’ said he was a liar!” 

Mr. Barker was about five feet six inches high, and his 
circumference was not much less than that. His smooth- 
shaved face was very red; he wore a pair of large, gold- 
bowed spectacles; and a wisp of.iron-gray hair usuaily hung 
belligerently over his sloping brow. He stood so close to 
Steve that his paunch touched the latter's coat, and looked 
him square in the eye. Very pugnacious was Nathaniel 
G. Barker, but staunch. From the beginning he had been 
the mainstay of Steve's credit. 

“Why, I only owe you thirty-seven thousand all told, 
N. G.!" Steve replied, his eyes twinkling. “That’s 
nothing, with such a business as I’ve got.” 

“And sixty thousand to that advertising agency—I 
suppose that’s nothing either!’ Mr. Barker retorted. 

“Not a thing!” Steve declared. “I hope I'll owe you 
both twice as much before the year is out.” 

“There you go, head down, trusting to main strength 
and bullheaded luck,” tne banker grumbled. ‘You'll hit 
a stone wal! some day. And mark this down, young man: 
you don’t get another cent out of this old shebang. It’s 
just about time for you to come round with that bond 
issue,”” he added. 

Steve's only reply was a chuckle. They had talked of 
the bond issue several times. The proposition was that a 
new company be organized to take over Vito and issue 
about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds. If the business kept on showing such profits as of 
late, Mr. Barker thought the bonds could be sold; in fact, 
he was willing to take a round lot of them himself. The 
vital question was: How much bonus, in stock of the com- 
pany, should be given to purchasers of the bonds? Mr. 
Barker thought they ought to have about half the stock. 
Steve thought they ought to have about ten per cent. 

All was open and friendly between himself and N. G., 
but each would have regarded as preposterous any sugges- 
tion that the other was in business for his health. Nat- 
urally, moreover, Mr. Barker by no means saw the millions 
in Vito that Steve saw. 

it was the same way with the advertising agency, which 
was his other important creditor. The agency was willing 
to take bonds—with a sufficiently large bonus of stock. 
Now the business was growing every day, and the longer 
Steve could postpone settlement the more cogently he 
could insist upon a small bonus. 

Asking him to give up a half interest in Vito was like 
asking for one of his legs. His policy was to postpone settle- 
ment as long as possible; but this involved straining his 
credit to the utmost limit—and sometimes a little beyond. 
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He Knew She Had Tucked it Away and Then Forgotten 


Where it Was 


He had already told George Hempel, the hump- 
backed head bookkeeper, that what he owed the 
bank on transit account was to be omitted from the 
statements to his other creditors. Nevertheless, as 
he pushed Vito into new fields on his slender rope 
of capital, liabilities mounted hand over fist. 

“T dunno, George,” he commented dubiously, 
surveying a new statement of condition. “Looks 
sort of top-heavy, don’t it? You see, if I can stand 
those ducks off on a settlement till fall I can make 
"em take a bonus of only fifteen or twenty per cent 
instead of fifty. And the way this business is grow- 
ing that will be worth half a million dollars to me 
inside of five years. You bet I’m going to keep all 
the stock I can. I dunno—there’s that grain we 
ordered yesterday. It will be here by the time this 
statement gets to Chicago, or soon after. I dunno 
but you might as well put it in as on hand now.” 

“Sure! I was thinking of that myself,’ the book- 
keeper assented heartily. ‘And there’s that note 
you gave the paper-box people. Why not just put 
that in among accounts payable? What difference 
will it make in a few months?” 

“Well, put her in that way,” said Steve. ‘What, 
difference will it make in a few months?” A little 
later he made a new contract with the advertising agency, 
involving additional credit. ‘‘ You needn’t put that in the 
statement for the bank this month,” he instructed Hempel. 
“Barker’s been sort of nervous lately. I haven’t got the 
advertising yet anyway. I’ve only given a note for it.” 

However, in spite of all these expedients, to keep the 
growing business in any sort of equilibrium created a kind 
of continuous crisis. Time and again he sent checks out 
of town when there was no money in the bank to cover 
them, trusting that expected remittances would come 
to hand before the checks were presented for payment. 
Several times he got caught, to the increasing annoyance 
of Nathaniel G. Barker. 

“T won’t stand for overdrafts,’”’ the banker told Steve. 
And again: “‘See here, young man, this business of over- 
drawing your account has got to stop.” And finally, 
thrusting his paunch against the skirt of Steve's coat and 
looking him square in the eye through his gold-bowed spec- 
tacles: ‘‘The next time checks of yours come in here with 
no money to cover ’em I won’t send for you. I’ve talked 
to you about overdrawing all I’m going to. The next time 
I'll just throw out the checks.” 

Steve knew then that he meant exactly what he said. It 
was unfortunate, too, for the checks that had provoked 
Mr. Barker’s wrath were not the only ones outstanding. 
The morning's mail would bring in others, and he had been 
notified by wire that the remittance he had counted upon 
would be delayed. It was unfortunate, for if his checks 
went to protest he might as well throw up the sponge. 

“We've got to force out some cash stuff,” he told Hempel 
very soberly on returning to the office. “‘N. G.’s got his 
dander up and no mistake. He’ll throw out my checks in 
the morning if I don’t get the money into the bank this 
afternoon. We've got to force out some cash stuff!” 

Cash stuff meant goods shipped to one of the jobbers 
who would pay cash, so that immediately the goods were 
loaded he could deposit the bill-of-lading in the bank for 
transit account and get credit. 

It was a further misfortune that he had been working his 
cash jobbers pretty hard of late. He began telegraphing 
and by two o’clock had sold a carload; but he needed two 
carloads. By haif past three he felt rather blue. Nobody 
seemed to want another carload. He might 
possibly raise some money as a personal 
loan, but, in view of what he had already 
raised that way, he didn’t just see where. 
There was, no doubt, a final resource. He 
could get credit immediately by accepting 
N. G.’s views regarding the bond issue and 
giving away a half interest in the business. 
It was like giving aleg. About four o’clock, 
as he sat pondering this rather glumly, he 
happened to be staring toward the door. 

Now some things about the hunchback 
were annoying. For example, instead of 
knocking or walking straight in, he pushed 
the swinging door an inch and peeked 
through the crack. This time his peering eye met 
Steve’s speculative eye. 

“Come on in!" Steve growled with unusual 
irritation. Hempel entered with his rapid amble, 
grinning broadly, and dropped two sheets of paper 
on the desk. 

“Why, those suckers down there at the freight 
office will sign anything!” he declared gleefully. 
“They've got no system at all. You see, Johnson 
signed the bill-of-lading for our car. I hung round 
4 while gassing until he went out. Then I shoved 
another bill-of-lading at Simpson, and he signed 
it. The suckers will sign anything!” He broke 
into a high, cackling laugh. 

Steve examined the two sheets. Fach was a 
bill-of-lading—duly signed—for a car of Vito. 
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Another Cent Out of This Oid Shebang"’ 


The humorous aspect of the fact appealed to him and he 
grinned too. Taking the two bills-of-lading over to the 
bank—where most of his business was done through the side 
door after banking hours—he deposited them for transit 
account. Thus his checks were duly paid in the morning, 
and the afternoon’s mail brought the delayed remittance 
that he should have received forty-eight hours earlier. 

This continual skating over paper-thin ice might have 
wrecked a nervous system less robust than his, but he 
seemed to thrive on it; and all the while his attention 
never wavered from the main point—to push the business 
night and day. 

So it went on through the summer and early fall. The 
business grewsteadily. Nathaniel G. Barker and the ad\ er- 
tising agency were moreand more impressed with that fact. 
They could see Vito stock emerging day by day from the 
limbo of a mere speculation to the solid ground of success. 
By the end of September Steve felt that he had his success 
firmly in hand. Mr. Barker had agreed to his terms 
respecting the bond issue. 

He proposed to issue three hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonds, and to give the purchasers a hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock as a bonus. The money from 
the bonds would pay all his debts, build a new manufac- 
turing plant and give him working capital. The stock, he 
declared, would be worth three hundred dollars a share 
inside of five years, making a huge profit for the bond 
purchasers; but he could afford that, for he proposed to 
keep four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of stock for 
himself. 

“Yes, sir; it puts you right on bedrock, Steve,” Mr. 
Barker commented at the close of the conversation during 
which he agreed to the terms. “Right on bedrock! It’s 
high time too. You know, my son, when I look back at 
it—why, it’s scaridalous the way you’ve been piking along 
onashoestring. And, by heck, it’s scandalous the way I’ve 
let you do it! Guess you sort of hypnotized me. This 
transit-account business ain’t even legal. I wouldn’t have 
the bank examiner find it out for a farm. The old First 
National doing that sort of under-the-hat business! But 
I was sort of stuck on your good fighting nerve, Steve. By 
heck, I wanted to see you win out! And I knew you was 
square as a die with me too. Yes, sir; it puts you on 
bedrock, and you've deserved it. I’m mighty glad of it.’’ 

In response to this tribute from the pugnacious, down- 
right, staunch man, Steve merely swallowed and shuffled 
his feet nervously. 

It did put him on bedrock—practically. Nothing re- 
mained except to win the assent of the advertising agency, 
and he felt in his bones he could do that. For that purpose 
he went to Chicago on the fourth of October; but there 
was a short delay because one of the principals in the 
agency was out of town. They did not get down to busi- 
ness until the sixth. On the seventh, eighth and ninth he 
telephoned to Barker encouragingly. One of the principals 
was rather holding off for a little bigger bonus, but he was 
sure to come into line. 
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Just before noon on the eleventh he telephoned: “All 
over but the shouting, N.G.! We're to have a final confab 
at two o’clock tomorrow afternoon and sign the papers.” 

At nine o’clock on the twelfth, however, the banker 
called him up: 

“That you, Steve? Well, this is Barker. Say, Steve, 
something’s broke loose here. I can’t talk about it over 
the wire, but you catch that eleven-o’clock train for Three 
Falls without fail. Don’t let anything prevent it! Come 
right up to the bank.” 

The eleven-o’clock train reached Three Falls at ten min- 
utes past three, and Steve took a cab to the bank. Barker 
was alone in his office and, as Steve entered, looked up 
from the desk through his gold-bowed spectacles, the usual 
belligerent wisp of hair hanging over his forehead. Instead 
of saying Hello! he nodded very gravely and went over and 
shut the door. 

“‘Something’s happened here, Steve,” he began with 
the sober sympathy of a friendly bearer of bad news. 
“But, first, where did you get hold of that humpback of 
yours?” 

“George?” said Steve, wondering with all his might. 
““Why, he had a little job of bookkeeping in the lumber 
yard here when I picked him up. I gave him some tem- 
porary work to do at first, and then, when I saw what was 
in him, I put him in charge of the office. Why, that fel- 
low’s a crackerjack, N. G.,” he continued earnestly. ‘‘He 
runs my Office as easy as falling off a log, and the more work 
I pile on him the better he seems to like it. Yes, sir; he’s 
a Jim-dandy—quickest man at figures I ever saw in my 
life! You see,” Steve went on, warming to the theme, 
“that was his stunt for a while. He was lightning calcu- 
lator in a bum little street show—stood in front of a black- 
board, you know, and added up a big column of figures in 
half a minute. The bum little show got pinched here some- 
how or other—seems semebody claimed he had his pocket 
picked. That was two or three years ago. Guess every- 
body’s forgotten it. I wouldn’t have known anything 
about it if George hadn’t 
told me himself. Well, after 
the show was pinched he 
sort of drifted round here 
and New Manheim and 
Rochelle, doing odd jobs at 
bookkeeping. As a matter 
of fact, I guess George 
wasn’t first-class as a light- 
ning calculator. He ad- 
mitted as much himself. 
But you bet he’s first-class 
as a bookkeeper.” 

N. G. nodded gravely. 
“There you go, Steve 
head down, trusting to main 
strength and bullheaded 
luck! Now those are fine 
antecedents for a head 
bookkeeper and confiden- 
tial man—ain’t they? 
Bum little show—pinched 
for picking a pocket! Fine! 
Well, Hempel’s robbing 

you blind!” 

Steve stared for a minute 
and replied incredulously: 
“You don’t mean it!” 

“Sure I mean it,” N. G. 
affirmed. “I thought it was 
odd myself the way that 
transit account began climb- 
ing right up to the ceiling 
the minute you left for 
Chicago. Hempel told 
Tom’’—he referred to the 
assistant cashier—‘‘that “Sa 
you were forcing out a lot 
of cash stuff. I suppose we 
wouldn’t have got on to it - 
at all if a very little thing 
hadn’t raised Tom’s 
suspicion. Then he began investigating and we found 
your humpback had been shooting us full of forged bills-of- 
lading. There’s no question whatever about it, because 
we've checked up the bills. There’s fifteen thousand dol- 
lars and odd that we can trace right now; but how much 
more ke’s robbed you of in other ways the Lord only knows! 
That’s why I sent for you.” 

“But what in the world has he done with the money?” 
Steve inquired blankly. 

“Near as we can make out,” the banker replied, “he’s 
been taking it in drafts on Chicago, payable to himself. 
For some time, it seems, he’s every now and then had a 
draft made payable to himself. Lately he’s got fifteen 
thousand dollars of ’em. You see, he couldn’t draw any 
amount of currency out of the bank without having to 
answer some questions, because you never use currency 
in your business. So he’s taken it in drafts. So far’s this 
fifteen thousand goes, we can stop payment of the drafts 
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and save you the money; but it’s up to you to find out 
right away how much else he’s stolen.” 

“Well, by George!” said Steve very flatly and foolishly. 

“I’ve had a John Doe warrant sworn out and I can get 
you a good man to serve it in five minutes,” Mr. Barker 
suggested. “‘You want to go right after him, Steve, 
hammer and tongs. Don’t let the blamed thief get away.” 

“‘T want to ha\ - a talk with him first. I want to find out 
where I stand,” Steve replied, rising. 

Of late Hempel had been indulging his native taste in 
clothes. This afternoon, for example, with a new suit, 
he was wearing a golden-brown striped vest and a bright 
tie. His shoes were patent leather. A solitaire shone on 
his clawlike right hand. He was perched atop of the book- 
keeper’s high stool, with his thin legs twisted round the 
rungs in arather spidery fashion; and as he pored over an 
open ledger his jeweled right hand held - smoking cigarette. 

Such was the figure upon which Steve’s lowering eyes 
fell as he entered the office. He had been thinking of a 
good many things on the way over from the bank, but a 
huge indignation tended more and more to obscure all 
other thoughts. Hempel glanced up as Steve stepped in. 
The latter’s slightly undershot lower jaw closed firmly upon 
the upper one; he nodded significantly toward the door to 
his own room and strode on through the outer office. 

There was a moment's delay before Hempel followed 
him—slipping sidewise through the swinging door and 
darting a few steps down along the wall in a ratlike manner. 
Steve understood instantly that the hunchback suspected 
what had brought him home. 

The indignation surged up boiling hot. Turning quickly 
from his desk in the corner he strode toward the apish 
figure, glowering and growling under his breath, for the 
other clerks might overhear: 

“Cough up that money!” 

Hempel crouched lower; his right hand made a rapid 
motion and the ominous muzzle of a short, heavy revolver 
rested against Steve’s stomach. 


—— 


Life 





“I'm Going to Get That Fifteen Thousand or You're Going te Get Kicked Out’ 


“T’ll kill you! I'll kill you if you touch me!” the apish 
creature chattered, also under his breath; and in the 
shocked little pause on Steve’s part he sprang away down 
along the wall. ‘‘Want a few of these in your insides?” 
he inquired—and the necessity of speaking low made it all 
the more uncanny. “Fine pills for you! Big as the end 
of your thumb! Make a hole like a two-inch auger! I 
won't cough up anything! You'll cough up yourself! Now 
listen, you liar and robber!” 

He kept working his lips in a convulsive and most 
uncanny sort of grin. Steve saw that he was really afraid 
and whipped himself on to play his part. 

“You talk about your money!” the hunchback con- 
tinued in a hissing whisper. ‘It’s mine as much as yours. 
How about those fake statements you’ve been putting out 
the last six months? You ain’t made an honest statement 
since spring. They’ve got worse and worse—faking 'em 
up more and more. Your last ones ain’t been within a 
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mile of your books. I can prove that—can't I? I can 
show Nathaniel G. Barker just what sort of rotten deal 
you’ve been handing him—can’t 1?—and the advertising 
agency too. I can show ‘em you're a liar and crook! How 
about it?” 

Something in Steve's interior seemed to cavein. Put in 
just those terms it was an ugly thing to hear, but it was 
true that his statements had grown more and more false; 
once given a lead, George had proved an artist in falsi- 
fying them. He had told himse!f that the business was 
really good for every dollar put into it; that no creditor 
would lose a penny at the end; that he was merely 
“‘window-dressing” his shop. 

“And this transit account that you're yelping about 
like a dog with a can to its tail,”” Hempel continued, lash- 
ing himself on—‘“‘who began putting forged bills-of-lading 
into that account? And who keptit up? Eh? You did, 
and you knew it all the while. That funny business about 
their signing two bills for one car of stuff—of course you 
knew that was a lie. You knew I forged the bills. What 
would a jury say toit? You ship one car of stuff and then 
take bills for two cars over to the bank and get the money 
on’em. You deposited the forged bills yourself and you 
got the money! What would a jury say to that? What 
would Barker say?” 

The caving process continued. It had not actually 
occurred to Steve that those conveniently duplicated bills 
Hempel brought in were forged, but he had known well 
enough that he had no right to use them. Under the cir- 
cumstances Barker or a jury would be quite justified in 
concluding that he knew they were forged. He had 
resorted to that device only half a dozen times in crucial 
emergencies, and each time he had told himself he would 
not do it again—but what he had told himself would not 


help his case any now. 

“Nathaniel G. Barker, who's stood by you through thick 
and thin, you dog!"’ Hempel persisted. “ You've handed 
him a lovely one 


ain’t you? He’s trusted you when 
nobody else would, and 
you've stuffed him with 
forged bills and lying state- 
ments. He's carried that 
transit account under the 
hat for you. Suppose I put 
the bank examiner on to 
it? Nathaniel would love 
you then—wouldn’'t he?” 
**You cough up that mon- 
ey or you'll go to the pen!" 
Steve growled; but in- 
wardly he was much caved 
“You lie, you crook! 
You lie!” Hempel retorted 
furiously in his rasping 
half whisper. “You think 
you've got your bond busi 
ness all settled—eh? Not 
much it ain’t settled! Sup- 
pose Barker and the adver- 
tising agency knew just 
how big a crook you are! 
Suppose they knew you'd 
been lying to ‘em right 
along with your fake state- 
ments! Would they sign 
up then? Not much! 
Would Barker, with the 
bank examiner on his neck, 
sign up? Not much! 
They'd kick you out of 
here!” And it seemed to 
Steve not improbable that 
they would. “Oh, I can 
raise hell with you all 
right!" Hempel piped tri- 
umphantly. “Listen now! 
You want to put through 
- . 4 your bond deal. You say 
yourself its worth half a 
million at least. All right, 
I'll take fifteen thousand— just three per cent-—for all the 
dirty work I’ve done for you. That lets you off easy.” 
Steve realized fully the strength of the enemy's position. 
A disclosure to Barker and the advertising agency just 
then might ruin him. Yet he would fairly have given 
fifteen thousand to get that black-muzzled revolver out of 
the way, for it was the obstacle that prevented him from 
dropping the hunchback out of the window. With the tail 
of his eye never off the weapon, he temporized: 
“What do you think I’m going to do—sit down and be 
robbed of fifteen thousand dollars under my own nose?”’ 
“Why, you’ve been robbed already!” Hempel cackled 
“T’ve got fifteen thousand in drafts right here in my vest 
pocket. If there’d been any way I could draw currency 
without rousing suspicion I'd have ducked out of here 
today—when I saw by the way that fool Tom looked and 
acted that they’d been checking up transit account. 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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JATHERS,” inter- 
rupted Bagehot as 
he deliberately 


crossed his legs—‘‘Fathers 
are born, not made. Any 
woman can be a mother—if she has children; it takes 
genius to be a father.” The firelight fell upward on the 
novelist’s bearded face and illumined the subtle smile of 
the brown eyes. 

“You discourse,” I answered, making an effort, “like 
the wisest of the Seven Wise Men. Yet my quiver is full 
of arrows and you are shamelessly, boastfully childless.” 

“My dear John,” he protested, “paternity is a state of 
mind, not a physiological accident. To be a father one 
need not be a lineal ancestor, an actual progenitor. What 
he must be is a fluttering male, flying home nightly to 
some family nest, his beak full of silver dollars. He must 
think always and ever of the little nestlings—their teeth, 
their stomachs, their tonsils; their suppers, their baths, 
their ailments. In his mind he must see his babies rise, 
like the infant Hercules, out of their cradles and make 
their way year by year through all the seven —and seventy- 
seven ages of man. I, without offspring, am a father— 
at least in imagination; you, despite your two charming 
children, are no more a father than you are a Cyclops.” 

I did not smile. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

He hesitated on the verge of a new absurdity. Then, 
somewhat more seriously: 

“John, I don’t want to butt in; but here you've been 
sitting by a cheerful fire with an entertaining guest at your 
elbow and delectable strains from the Blue Danube drift- 
ing in from the ballroom —lI find you here, I repeat, on the 
very occasion of your gifted son Robert’s celebrating his 
twenty-first birthday, and your wife and your daughter 
radiant and beautiful—and you, healthy, wealthy and 
moderately wise; and here you sit for a mortal half-hour, 
morose, gium, and as silent as Lot’s wife after the accident. 
Being a student of my fellowmen I surmise that you need 
diversion, and I seek to tickle your imagination.” 


A Young Man in Hot Water 


“fTHANKS, old man; but next time don’t use an ax. 
Robert's flunked his exams, he’s in bad with a woman, 
and I'm worried!” 

Bagehot's face fell. 

“He's a decent chap for all that,” he said stoutly. 

“Tt don’t know!" I answered. “I don’t know, though 
he’s my own son.” 

“He's a decent chap for all that,” repeated Bagehot as 
he rose to go into the ball room. “John,” he continued, 
looking me steadily in the eyes, “‘don’t be hard on the 
boy! It’s at least half your fault. Remember, he’s always 
heen fed with a silver spoon.” 

“It's easy to talk,” I retorted savagely. “It’s easy 
to talk when you have no children!” 








“It’s easy to talk!” I 
continued muttering long 
after Bagehot’s broad 
shoulders had gone out. 
I went over in my mind 
that afternoon’s chain of ugly circumstances. First, the 
disheartening letter from Princeton. Then the visit of 
the girl and her lawyer to my office. Amy Balch was 
the name—white-faced, scared-looking, with just the 
beginnings of a puffiness under the dull eyes; and yet 
rather likable and pretty in a stupid way. She was ill 
at ease —perhaps a novice at this sort of thing—but her 
lawyer, a near-eyed, sharp-nosed, cruel little cur named 
Wickett, was very fluent and oilily threatening. 

I might have talked to Amy but for Wickett. As it 
was I gulped something down and referred them to 
Crowninshield, my lawyer, telephoning him later to settle 
at any price rather than have the threatened breach-of- 
promise suit. He should not write or telephone; but if 
there was any news he should come himself. He had 
not come! I could not escape the picture of Crownin- 
shield and Wickett—a lion and a hyena—fighting it out 
over a mahogany table, bandying my name and Robert’s, 
while white-faced Amy Balch looked at both ununder- 
standingly with her scared, dull eyes. 


x. J. MOWAT 


I had met Robert in the library talking gayly with 
Margaret and several of her young friends. As I entered 
he stopped short, and his face became white; but he 
soon mastered himself and finished his joke. I had 
never seen him so handsome. 

I went to my own room and he followed. Then the 
story came out. It had begun at the Harvard game two 
years before. It had drifted on—on—on. He had paid 
her money that he had wheedled from his mother. Because 
of her he had flunked his exams. He was through with 
her—“‘tired of all that sort of thing.” 

“Is there anybody else?” I asked. “‘Another—Amy 
Balch—after this one?” 

“No, sir,” he answered. 

“There’s no other?” I insisted. 

“No, sir; there’s no other.” 

He said it boldly, a little defiantly. And yet he lied. I 
knew it from a word Amy had dropped. I knew it even 
more surely from a certain inflection in his voice. 

We eyed each other for a few seconds, with no enmity, 
but also with no love. I wanted to tell him that I was dis- 
appointed in him, deeply disappointed; but it seemed 
weak and sentimental. 

“Please,” he said —‘‘there’s this party tonight and the 
guests are coming. Hadn’t we better—postpone things 
until tomorrow?” 

Not a word about the girl—not a word about the 
disgrace! 

“Very well,” I answered. 

He started for the door—then turned and looked at me. 
He seemed to want to say something—but no words came. 
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Bagehot Was Right. 
I Had Faited as a Father! 














We stood there, awkward, embarrassed, fumbling for an 
expression, two souls reaching out blindly across an abyss. 
Then with a strained nonchalance he lit a cigarette, and 
his face flushed painfully. 

“You won’t—tell mother?” he said. 

“Not likely!’’ I answered. 

“Thank you, sir.” And he went. 


“Tt’s easy for Bagehot to talk,” I repeated to myself. 
“He has no children.” 

I resented his whole attitude. He had said: “It’s at 
least half your fault.” 

Have you ever noticed how a thought takes possession 
of your mind once you stop thinking it? It is like a tramp 
whom you drive from your steps again and again; but the 
moment your back is turned you find him comfortably 
seated in your armchair, with your slippers on his feet and 
reading your newspaper. So long as I thought about Bage- 
hot, I was sure he was wrong. As soon as I stopped think- 
ing about him I found that what Bagehot had said had 
quietly conquered my mind. It was at least half my fault! 

I had failed as a father. A thousand instances came to 
my mind of my derelictions. I had been so busy providing 
for my children that I had neglected them! 

My mind slipped back to that very evening twenty-one 
years before. I had not been at home when Robert was 
born. He came a month earlier than was expected, on 
a morning when a big real-estate deal was pending, and I 
had gone to another city for an all-day business session. 
When late that night I returned to Sparta, fagged, hungry, 
nervous, but ten thousand dollars richer than in the morn- 
ing, I learned that my wife had passed alone through the 
Valley of the Shadow, and that a fragile little baby was 
lying asleep on the great white bed. 


Two Things That Babies Need 


HAD met Dr. Buchanan Lane in the hallway. He was 

a tall, clean-cut, antiseptic man, with a mind cold and 
bluish-gray, like one of his surgical knives—unemotional, 
exact. We had always instinctively disliked each other. 

“Mrs. Booth is sleeping,” he told me. “‘They are both 
doing nicely —under the circumstances.” 

“T am profoundly grateful, doctor. I—am sorry—to 
have been away.” 

He smiled ironically. 

““My dear sir,”” he expostulated, “you could not have 
been better occupied. We fathers help at our offices more 
than at our homes.” I did not answer. “A baby needs 
only two things,” he went on—‘“‘a strong constitution and 
a silver spoon.” 

His materialism had irritated me. 

“Yet the poor babies grow up strongest!"’ I protested. 

He smiled. 

“A mere superstition. Many of them don’t grow up at 
all. The silver spoon means a better chance to survive, a 
better education, a larger opportunity. You remember the 
seed that fell on barren ground ——” 
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“A fertile soil is one thing, Doctor Lane,” I answered; 
“‘a hothouse is quite a different thing.” 

“Plants thrive in hothouses.”’ 

“Tf there’s a gardener,” I insisted. 

“T must be going,” he concluded in the tone of a man 
who does not fight little boys. Then, as the door was 
closing, he flung out this Parthian shot: “Let me tell you, 
as one father to another, that the hothouse gardener is a 
mere ornamental supernumerary, and the real man is the 
fellow who stokes the engine and keeps the steam up. 
That’s our job—to keep the steam up.” 


I took out my watch—ten minutes to ten. I ought even 
now to be in the ballroom; but Crowninshield might come 
any minute. I did not wish to see Robert, pale and anxious, 
but playing the game—laughing and chatting with his 
sister’s young friends. I did not wish to see Robert until 
I had seen Crowninshield —until I had heard from Crown- 
inshield that a settlement had been made with that white- 
faced, scared-looking, pathetic little Amy Baich. 


Whose fault was it—Amy’s, Robert’s, mine? What had 
Amy’s parents done to save her from becoming Robert’s 
friend and Wickett’s client? What had I done to rear, to 
safeguard, really to educate my son? 

I remembered how, when first I saw the baby, I had 
determined to be a real father to my child. He should 
have what love could devise and money 
purchase. I would give him what was 
good and withhold what was bad. He 
should have the wisest, best, most 
patient instruction. He should be 
everything that I was not. I would be 
a gardener carefully destroying the 
weeds. 

It had all been a dream. Liars, 
thieves and murderers have been 
brought up on just such good inten- 
tions as were those paternal emotions 
of mine, which evaporated before there 
was any gardening to do. So long as 
my baby needed only food and sleep 
fatherhood was not a vocation. More- 
over, I was too young a parent, too 
immature, too self-centered. I did not 
transfer my ambitions to the little 
stranger in the crib. I was interested 
in another game. And so, too, was 
Edith. She tenderly loved the babies; 
but it was as babies that she thought 
of them—not as the responsible man 
and woman the children were to become. 


Lank on the Warpath 


E HAD always loved our children. 

As 1 looked into the coals, I seemed 
to see again the picture of little Robert, 
as he used to stand at the big French 
window waiting fer my return. With 
him were always his three true com- 
panions—his blue-eyed, yellow-haired, 
wooden-shoed doll, Katalinka; the little 
brown elephant on wheels, Jumbino; 
and last, but most beloved, Tubby 
Tubby, thesquint-eyed, hydrocephaloid, 
yellow cloth dog. 

Every evening as I turned Pine Street 
corner I could see the little figure in 
the blue smock; it was a sight I looked 
forward to through all the hours at the 
office. 

Then one evening he was not there. 
I fumbled with the key, jerked open the 
door and made for the stairs, stum- 
bling over Tubby, his four square legs 
upright in the air. I heard Edith sob- 
bing above, and as I reached the door of 
her room out came Doctor Lane, looking pale. ‘ Diph- 
theria!”’ he whispered. ‘Serious, but—not hopeless!’’ 

Yes, we had loved our children—as people do. I remem- 
bered suddenly—what I had not thought of for years- 
how in the beginning I had always come home early to 
watch Edith bathe the babies. And then those simple 
Sunday mornings in Sparta, when Edith and I and Robert 
and Margaret went to the Zodlogical Gardens, and the 
children would be quite formally introduced to Mr. Tiger 
and Mr. Lion and Mr. Polar Bear; and I would be asked 
forthe thousandthtime: “Why doelephantseat peanuts?” 
and ‘‘ What makes the giraffe’s neck so long?” I suddenly 
recalled our sickening fright when Bobby and Margaret 
disappeared from the nursery, and our almost poignant 
relief when we found them, covered with soot, playing with 
the redheaded Quinn children in the coalyard—Robert 
almost hectic with pleasurable excitement; and Margaret 
black as a chimney-sweep, quietly, joyfully crying. 

Nevertheless, we had neglected them—lI especially. 
More and more they were spoiled; and the richer I became, 


the greater grew the army of servants that stood between 
me and my children — ignorant servants who impressed 
fears and base superstitions on the plastic little minds. I 
wished the children to go to the public school, where they 
would rub shoulders and heads with Patrolman Quinn’s 
kiddies and other real children; but just at the critical 
moment I got caught in an absorbing and desperate financial 
struggle, and by the time I was out of it the children were 
enrolled in a select private school. More and more I per- 
mitted my babies to be pampered and indulged, and to 
grow up with false notions and a false perspective. 

It was even worse after we came to New York. Robert, 
who was now fourteen, came under the absolute intellectual 
dominion of Lancaster Portugal, the son of Jim Portugal, 
my partner. He was a handsome, upbuilt lad, with plenty 
of pocket-money wrung from his indulgent father. I knew 
vaguely that he was not the right boon companion for 
Robert, but I did not really look into it as a father should 
have done. I knew less of Robert's affairs than he knew 
of mine; and when, at eighteen, he went to Princeton I 
allowed him to room with Lank Portugal without even 
a protest. 

Then, late one Saturday night on my way home from 
the opera, I came across Lank sitting on his doorstep, 
maudlin. 

He was holding aloft his bunch of keys and drowsily apos- 
trophizing them: “Ish thish a dagger that I shee beforeme?”’ 





“T'll Have to Have a Million Cash Before Mr. Cheever Will Give His Consent’ 


The sight of the boy sickened me. If young Portugal 
drank how about Robert? I seemed te see my own son, 
dazed and drunk on some stranger’s doorstep. 

“Why, Lank,” I expostulated, “I thought you were in 
Princeton.” 

“So I wuzh. SoIwuzh. Li'l’ supprizhe for ol’ shen’le- 
man.” 

I took him home and put him to bed in Robert’s room. 
“I can smuggle him out in the morning,” I thought. But 
the next day Lank was too weak to move. He would 
not have a doctor, and so I spent the morning with him. 
He was in full reaction from a week’s debauch, and he 
talked freely and honestly; my heart went out to him. I 
have never known a lad who was naturally kinder, braver, 
gentler or more generous than this overrich, overindulged, 
undisciplined son of Jim Portugal. 

Lank had been sober enough on Saturday morning to 
go to his father’s office and get a thousand dollars to pay 
his debts. Then he had taken a cocktail—or perhaps two. 
Then, at least half sober, he had entered a fashionable 
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café, deliberately walked alongside the bar and brought 
down all the fragile mounds of glass with a gentle shove of 
his cane. A bartender had leaped at him; but Lank, taking 
out his cardcase, languidly asked: ‘‘ What is the damage?” 

He forgot now whether it was five hundred or seven hun- 
dred dollars. He did remember jumping into a cab and say- 
ing: “Drive me round the park until I wake up!" Then, 
putting his feet on the seat, he had gone peacefully to sleep 
He woke late in the afternoon and dined at an expensive 
restaurant with the cabby. Then came a Turkish bath, a 
dinner at his club and a poker game, which cleaned him 
out by ten o’clock. He had borrowed a hundred dollars at 
the desk and gone out to spend it; and by midnight, when 
I found him, he was penniless and withou: watch, cardcase 
or studs. “I can’t think where I lost them!” he told me. 


“Why doesn’t Crowninshield come?” I said to myself 
irritably as the thought of the lawyer, the shyster and the 
girl, which had been vaguely in my mind all evening, flashed 
again into a vivid picture. “‘Why doesn’t he come?” I 
half rose to go to the telephone. Then I relapsed into the 
armchair. ‘‘ There'll be plenty of time when the news does 
come!” I thought. 


Bagehot was right. I had failed as a father! What right 
had I to bring children into the world and then go ahead 
with money-making, giving them no further thought? Had 
i ever really tried to understand my 
children? I had corrected them —but 
was my own conduct correct? Was 
Robert’s extravagance worse than 
Edith’s and mine? Was his irresponsi- 
bility more flagrant than mine? [ re- 
called the day I had spoken to him of 
the mysteries of sex. I had hurried 
awkwardly, almost apologetically, 
through a task that should have roused 
my earnest enthusiasm. He had been 
respectfully attentive; but, after he had 
thanked me and gone, something in his 
manner had disquieted me. He had 
been indulgent in his listening, like a 
courteous man who hears a story for the 
tenth time. What I had not understood 
then I understood now. White-faced 
Amy Balch had interpreted for me! 


More Wild Oats 


HE telephone rang. “I'll answer, 

Davis,” I told the man. My heart 
beat fast. Things were going badly or 
Crowninshield would not have ‘phoned. 

“Oh, is that you, Mr. Booth?” came 
a girl's quavering voice over the wire 
“Excuse me! Father wanted—it's I, 
Gertrude 'Cheever—Father wanted to 
know if—if Mr. Pickering was there 
Mr. Arthur Pickering.” 

“I don’t think so, Miss Cheever. 
No—he’s not here. I remember Mar- 
garet’s speaking aboutit. He was ex- 
pected but he wired he could not come.’ 

“Where from?” she asked tremu 
lously. “‘Wheredid hewire from? He 
he hasn't been well, and we're worried.” 

I looked up the message, which wa 
from Newark, and read it to her. A 
sense of impending tragedy oppressed 
me. Now that I thought of it, I re- 
membered hearing Edith say that it 
was rumored that Gertrude Cheever 
would marry Arthur Pickering —“‘ And 
too good for him by far!” 

Of course it was a sale; for Arthur 
was known to be very wild, and the girl's 
father, Horace Cheever, was 4 man who 
would stop at nothing to get money. 
And yet Arthur was nota bad lad. He spent his Christmas 
vacation with us a few years before when he and Robert 
were freshmen at Princeton; and I remembered him as a 
dreamy, gifted, gentle boy—overemotional and weak- 
fibered, but very lovable. But that was before his grand- 
father, Felix Zundel, had died, leaving him twenty million 
dollars, and before his father, George Pickering, had 
reappeared on the scene. 

George Pickering, so Bagehot told me, had always been 
a rake. At twenty he had inherited several millions, but 
had quickly dissipated them in New York and Paris, in 
Hongkong and Constantinople, acquiring in the course of 
a few years a mastery of every vice of which human nature 
iscapable. Destitute at last, he had married Trude Zundel, 
the kind-hearted daughter of the big brewer; and when 
the poor girl could stand it no longer he let her go, and 
sold her her child at the price of a big yearly allowance. 

With the death of Trude and of old Felix Zundel, Arthur 
became of interest to his father; and in a short time the 
(Continued on Page 57 
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N HOUR later, at 
half-past nine, a 
ferry from the 


Jersey side landed Craig 

at the city’s lower end; and there for the first time the life, 
the noise and turmoil of New York burst upon him like an 
explosion. He was fairly stunned by it. All the world, it 
seemed, was whirling by him through the channels of the 
near-by streets; and with his ears dinning, his eyes baffled 
and dismayed by the double tides of traffic crowding past, 
he shrank back, halting uncertainly at the curb. Just then, 
with a blat from its horn and its motor rattling sharply, 
there rolled out of the ferry driveway a smart town car, 
with a chauffeur driving and a footman seated beside him. 
Reaching the street, it swung abruptly out of the line of 
vehicles and halted at the other side. Then for the first 
time Craig saw who its two passengers were. 

They were Mary Adair and her father. 

Craig, after a glance, was going on again, when the foot- 
man, getting down, came hurrying toward him. “ Begging 
pardon, sir,’’ said the man, touching his cap, “ Miss Adair 
would like to speak with you.” Coloring faintly, Craig 
crossed the street. 

She smiled as she saw him, a little wistfully, perhaps, 
but still pleasantly. “Good morning, Mr. Craig! Father 
wishes to speak to you,” she said quietly; and hat in 
hand Craig waited, looking inquiringly at Adair. He 
meant to be courteous, but could not feel effusive. Adair’s 
treatment stili left its sting. 

“ Morning, young man!” Adair growled, his air grumpy 
but nowise bellicose. ‘“‘My girl here tells me I made 
a mistake about you. All right, I apologize! Is that 
satisfactory?” 

“Perfectly!” assented Craig. 

Adair gave a grunt. “Humph! If that’s the case, then, 
do you still refuse that job?” 

“What job, Mr. Adair?” 

The old man jerked his thumb toward his daughter. 

“Hers! D’you want it?” 

Craig slowly but decidedly shook his head. 

“Thank you, Mr. Adair; I'm afraid not,” he answered; 
and at the reply a faint color burned for an instant in 
Adair’s face. 

“Would you if I offered it?”’ he demanded. 

Again Craig shook his head. 

“No, Mr. Adair. I'm obliged to you, but I mean to 
strike out for myself.” 

“Strike out for yourself? Huh! don’t be a fool!’ Adair 
growled; but so far from resenting this, Craig only grinned 
good-naturedly. 

“Thank you, I won't, sir!” he returned; and he was 
still smiling when he caught the daughter’s eye. Miss 
Adair’s eyes signaled to him appealingly. 
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man, one of the sort my father’s used to dealing with, 
he’d know how to handle you. But you're not that 
kind. You are frank and honest, and you're also 
utterly obstinate. Why won't you be reasonable?” 
Pausing for a moment she glanced at her father, then 
back again at Craig. 

“TI won't deceive you, Mr. Craig! That informa- 
tion you have, the statement your father drew up, 
is valuable. You've told us, though, that you won't 
take money from any one; moreover, as much as 
we need that statement, we won't pay for it. If 
you want a place, however, a chance to get on, my 
father will let you have it. Come, now, will you 
decide?” 

Through all this Adair had sat back, staring 
ahead of him, his face a mask. Craig glanced at 
him, then at the daughter. “I’ve already decided, 
Miss Adair. Rest assured! I don’t mean to use 
anything I have against you!” 

She understood instantly. 

“Then you won't accept what we offer?” 

Craig again slowly and decidedly shook his head. 

“T’d like to be your friend, a friend of you and your 
father, Miss Adair; but that’s all. I can’t take anything 
else.” 

There it ended. As Craig spoke, Adair, with a grunt, 
leaned forward and growled to the chauffeur. “Drive 
on!” he ordered; and with a gesture of resignation his 
daughter dropped her hands in her lap. 

“Goodby, Mr. Craig,”’ she said quietly. “I’m sorry, 
but I don’t suppose I shall ever see you again.” Then, 
just as the footman was slipping into his seat, she leaned 
forward swiftly again. 

“You asked for Mr. Gawtry’s address, Mr. Craig. It’s 
Wall Street, the Island Trust. He can tell you who is 
Freest.” 

While the motor was still in sight he stood at the curb, 
gazing after it, amazed. Why had she told him that? He 
wished he knew! 


Ten o'clock was just striking from Trinity’s steeple as 
Craig, turning out of Broadway, plunged down the slope 
into the crowded, narrow defile of Wall Street. He not 
only meant to see Gawtry, he meant to see 
him at once. To be sure he had been doubly 
warned against the man; but then, on the 
other hand, was there really any risk? The 
worst that Gawtry could do would be to 
show him the door. 

Personally Craig had begun to pooh-pooh 
the idea of peril, of violence or danger to 
himself. The real danger he ran, if indeed 
he ran any at all, was the danger of not find- 
ing employment. He was no simpleton. His 
money, as he knew, would last a few days 
only at the most; consequently he must not 
only get work, he must get it in a hurry. 
Therefore, in more ways than one, Gawtry 
began to be a somewhat important factor 
in Craig’s pressing affairs. If he chose to 
play ugly Craig would be no whit the worse 
off. If, on the other hand, by any chance he 
should prove friendly his friendship would 
argue much. He might even offer help, a 
place. At all events anything was better 
than uncertainty; and as Craig walked 
along, debating the situation, there sprang 
into his mind that jingling verse of ancient 
fatalistic philosophy: 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 


That settled it. Whatever the result, he 
had everything to win and nothing whatever 
to lose; and enlivened by the thought he 
pressed on jauntily, confident he could 
readily look out for himself. 

As Craig stepped on down the hill, 
threading his way through the crowd, he 
not only was impressed by the sights and 


“Young man,’ 
Adair, his voice minatory, 
“T warn you! You'll not 
get another chance, do you 
hear? Remember now, when these other people have tricked and 
befooled you, don’t you come running back to me. Bear that 
in mind, young man!"’ Mary Adair swiftly leaned forward: 

“Mr. Craig, why do you make it so hard? I don’t know 
why it is, but somehow you give both my father and me a 
singular feeling of helplessness. If you were a business 
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Hemingway Had His Fist Under the Ancient 
Person's Nose 


scenes in the busy, bustling thoroughfare but was roused 
by all the memories it invoked. Once, as he reflected, 
his father must have walked this same quarter of the city, 
a unit in its activity, a busy member of its striving, busy 
life. For all he knew, within a stone’s throw might be a 
dozen men that had known him, that would recall his 
name, his face, his history; and stirred by the thought 
Craig walked on buoyantly, drinking in all the details of 
the inspiring scene about him—the roaring street traffic; 
the skyscrapers’ towering walls; the huge, templed front 
of the Stock Exchange; Broad Street and its milling throng 
of curb brokers; the gray and massive squat bulk of the 
Sub-Treasury—these and all the other sights and sounds 
there in New York’s hiving money mart! And yet pres- 
ently there began to steal on him the feeling that every 
newcomer to the city gets, the sense of solitude, of loneli- 
ness, of isolation! Every minute a thousand faces swept 
by him, but among the thousand, it struck him with sudden 
force, was not a face he knew, much less one that knew 
him, that gleamed at him a kindly welcome. With the 
thought a little chill of fear tugged swiftly at his heart. 
What if anything were to befall him! What if he were 
struck down, effaced! Who would care? More than that, 
who would be the wiser? 

It was with this thought ringing in his head that Craig 
came abruptly to his goal, his journey’s end; for there, a 
block beyond him, a sign lettered in gold upon a huge 
plate-glass window swam into his view: 


THE ISLAND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Lagging back, he was staring up at it, his face thoughtful, 
when of a sudden he let fall an exclamation. 

A taxicab, its dash piled high with a trunk and hand- 
bags, had just drawn up to the curb. Instantly its door 
was thrown open and a figure stepped hurriedly to the curb. 
The passenger was well known to Craig. There was no 
mistaking him. It was Willie Hemingway; and saying 
something to the driver the fat youth turned and, scam- 
pering up the steps to the trust company’s door, disappeared 
inside. 

Craig for a moment stared after him. Then he let fall 
a good, honest oath. 

Hemingway, it appeared, had beaten him to his goal. He 
had, at any rate, if he were now to see Gawtry first, a 
chance to warn him of what was in the wind. 

It happens, however, that sometimes the race is not to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong. Craig, his hands in his 
pockets, was still scowling up at the bank, when through the 
plate-glass front he saw Mr. Hemingway abruptly emerge 
into view. He appeared in what was evidently a private 
office, a big, well-lighted, richly furnished room. There 
was a huge rosewood desk set against the wall at one end, 
and back of this was a long table surrounded by chairs, 
the furnishings seen in the directors’ room of all the big 
downtown financial houses. 

Hemingway stood at the table’s end, and before him, his 
manner deprecating, stood a slight, undersized person, a 
man with gray hair, a white, colorless face and shoulders 
that stooped weakly. Craig had but a glimpse of him, 
but from his attire he judged the man to be some sort of 
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clerk, not a very prosperous one either! Hemingway, 
moreover, had his fist under the ancient person’s nose, and 
he was waving it at him fiercely, the little man meanwhile 
cringing abjectly. 

It was just a glimpse. Hemingway, after one final, vio- 
lent gesture, faded outof view. A moment later he abruptly 
reappeared at the door; and with his face scowling, his 
eyes gleaming like a threat of war, he pattered down the 
outside steps and flung open the door of his cab. “Here, 
you!” Craig heard him growl to the driver, “the Pioneer 
Club, Fifth Avenue—and I’m in a hurry, do you hear?” 
After this order, a command delivered in the roughest, 
most grumpy voice imaginable, Mr. Hemingway bundled 
himself aboard and loudly slammed the door. Ten 
seconds later, immersed in smoke and with its motor 
barking like a machine gun, the cab turned the corner and 
disappeared helter-skelter into Broadway. 

Craig whistled under his breath. His last glimpse of 
Hemingway had shown him the gentleman huddled back 
among the cushions, tugging wildly at his small, bristling 
mustache, at the same time muttering to himself. How- 
ever, Craig had neither time nor sympathy to waste upon 
the fat man; and swiftly mounting the short flight of 
stairs he pushed open the heavy, swinging doors and made 
his way into the trust company. There he paused and 
looked around him. 

It was a huge place. Down one side of it, filling at 
least two-thirds of the floor space, there ran a double bank 
of wire-screened cages faced with glass, narrow pens in 
which a hundred or more bookkeepers, clerks and tellers 
toiled away, all working with restless, untiring energy. 
The day’s business had begun, and through the doors 
poured a steady stream of men and boys—depositors, 
bank messengers, brokers’ runners—a procession keyed 
up into a towering hurry, the usual gait of Wall Street. 
Noise pervaded the place. There was a steady scuffling of 
feet, the constant slamming of the 
swing doors in front, an unbroken hum 
of low-pitched talk from behind the 
cages. The chink of coinsounded from 
the teilers’ cages. Far in the back of 
the room voices chanted steadily, 
uttering figures, amounts of money. 
Then over all this arose discordantly 
in chorus the clanking tread of a bat- 
tery of automatic adding machines. 
There was also heard the patter of a 
stockticker grinding out the day’s 
opening on the Exchange. 

This noise, sharper, more staccato 
than the others, emerged from the 
room at the front, the private office. 
Its door was open; and standing 
before the stockticker Craig saw the 
same gray-faced, seedy clerk that 
Willie Hemingway a moment before 
had been threatening so energetically. 
With a sudden resolution he stepped 
toward him; and he was halfway to 
the door when an attendant, a big 
man in a cap and gray uniform, halted 
him. “What is it you wish?” he 
inquired, and Craig stopped. 

He wished to see Mr. Gawtry. He 
would also like to see him privately. 

“Mr. Gawtry’s not here; he’s 
abroad, sir,”” the man returned; and 
Craig, at the announcement, exclaimed 
in disgust and dismay together. 

“ Abroad?” he echoed; and utterly 
disgruntled he was asking when 
Gawtry was expected home, when a 
new voice broke in. 

“Beg pardon, sir! Are you asking 
for Mr. Gawtry?” 

Turning swiftly, Craig found him- 
self facing the seedy little man from 
the room beyond. 

He was smaller, even more seedy, 
than Craig had at first suspected—a 
spare, faded figure of a man well on past middle age, 
nervous in manner, and with eyes of the most timid, 
fugitive sort imaginable. Nor were his clothes more to 
commend him. It was summer, remember—the hottest 
of the dogdays; but the suit he wore under his short 
alpaca office coat was of black worsted, thick, baggy and 
stifling, a casing like armor. Then too his linen, though 
it was spotless, was frayed and yellow; and, as he moved, 
his shoes piping and squelching on the floor drew loud 
attention to their patched, incurable decrepitude. A sad, 
wan little person, that is what you would have thought 
him—one of those time-worn hangers-on that are seen 
in almost all the big downtown business houses; and as 
Craig looked down at the grotesque, dingy figure he was 
touched by a sudden sense of compassion, of regret. 

Said the little man timidly: “I am Mr. Vilas, Mr. 
Gawtry’s—ah—clerk. Did you wish to see him person- 
ally?” Craig had just said yes, and he was adding it was 


urgent, when Mr. Vilas, giving him a sharp and scrutinous 
look, gleamed up at him like a gnome. “I beg pardon, sir! 
Excuse me!” he cried, “but you are Mr. Craig, aren't 
you— Mr. Leonard Craig, of France?” 

And Craig, utterly taken back, somehow caught his 
breath and stammered that he was. Then he added: 
“Look here now! How in the deuce did you know?” 

Embarrassed and agitated at Craig’s bruskness, Mr. 
Vilas faltered a reply. “‘You were expected, Mr. Craig! 
I was ordered to be on the lookout for you!” 

“Ordered?” echoed Craig, then shrugged disdainfully. 
“T see!” he remarked, his tone tart. “It was Mr. 
Hemingway that told you!” 

“Hemingway?” Mr. Vilas started, the name falling from 
his lips with unexpected sharpness. “No, sir; Mr. Hem- 
ingway gives me no orders! It was Mr. Gawtry that told 
me, Mr. Craig. He phoned me a few minutes ago.” 

“Mr. Gawtry?” repeated Craig. “Why, how is that? 
I was told Mr. Gawtry was abroad.” 

Then for a moment Mr. Vilas looked at him with a shy, 
agitated smile. “Yes, sir—why, yes. But Mr. Gawtry 
returned this morning, Mr. Craig! By the German 
steamer, sir, the Kaiser from Southampton. His ship was 
late or he would have met you at the wharf, Mr. Craig. 
As it was he just missed you, sir, so he phoned for me to 
be on the watch. Yes, sir; he’s at the club, the Pioneer, 
Mr. Craig; it’s in the Avenue, you know, and you're to 
meet him there. If you're ready I'll call your cab, sir. 
Excuse me, I won’t be a moment.” With his eyes active, 
darting all over the place, his face and hands twitching, 
Mr. Vilas squelched over the floor in his flapping shoes and 
was flitting out at the doof when Craig halted him. 

“One moment, please, Mr. Vilas! Who told Mr. Gawtry 
I was on my way to New York?” 

Mr. Vilas, perking his head like a bird, thought briefly. 
“Why, I don’t know, sir! I wasn’t told,” he answered; 





“Goodby, Mr. Craig. I'm Sorry, but I Don't Suppose I Shall Boer See You Again” 


and Craig, after a moment, nodded for Mr. Vilas to depart. 
Seizing the opportunity, the little man scampered through 
the doorway almost at a gallop. 

Craig deliberated quickly. Evidently Gawtry was as 
curious to see him as he was curious to see Gawtry. But 
why? Added to that, where and how had Gawtry heard 
he was on the Amsterdam? Craig was still pondering 
when Mr. Vilas scuffled through the doorway. 

“All ready, Mr. Craig! Your cab is here,” he announced, 
adding briskly: ‘“‘And, Mr. Craig, Mr. Gawtry phoned if 
you hadn't your trunk or bag with you you were to pick 
it up on the way. You're to go out to Arcadie this 
afternoon.” 

“ Arcadie?”’ echoed Craig, wondering. 

“His country place, sir. Mrs. Gawtry and the young 
ladies, sir, they have already gone on. Yes, and begging 
pardon,” added Mr. Vilas unctuously, as if swelling with 
the part he played in this, vicarious though it might 
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be—‘“‘begging pardon, Mr. Gawtry’s launch is to take you 
up; and if you need any extra money I'm to see that you 
get it, sir! Your account’s already opened, Mr. Craig!” 

But here Craig cut him short. “My account? I have 
no account here!"’ he said curtly. “What do you mean?” 

“Why, I thought you knew, sir—your salary account!" 
he exclaimed. “More than a month ago, Mr. Craig, Mr. 
Gawtry cabled your father there was a place for you here 
in the bank.” Then with his mouth working, his hands 
nervously clasping and unclasping, Mr. Vilas peered at 
Craig, gleaming at him with eyes as soft and trustful as a 
dog's. “I hope you don’t mind my saying it, Mr. Craig, 
how much you favor your father!” 

There came a pause then, and during it Craig peered at 
Mr. Vilas absorbedly. “My father?” he echoed. “You 
knew him?” Then after another look he added: “What?” 

Blushing fitfully, Mr. Vilas jerked his frayed, yeliow 
cuffs out of view, at the same time moving furtively so that 
his shoes would be hidden by a chair. “I’ve been with the 
bank thirty years, Mr. Craig. I knew your father well. 
I was his clerk, sir!” Here he looked away, his eyes 
reflective. “‘I recall perfectly the day he left, twenty yeare 
ago. He was quite white and ill, sir.” 

“White and ill?"" murmured Craig, wondering. 

“White and ill,” returned Mr. Vilas. “It was because 
of his health, of course, he had to leave the bank. Your 
father was very kind to me, Mr. Craig. I was a young man 
then, only thirty-five or so. And now!” With a little 
gesture Mr. Vilas briefly indicated himself, his age and 
perhaps his appearance. Craig addreased him quietly: 

“What was his place, Mr. Vilas—my father’s office?” 

“You won't remember, sir. Why, he had the place our 
Mr. Roblee holds now, Mr. Craig—assistant to the presi- 
dent. Mr. Gawtry was then cashier.” 

Craig asked no more. Silently he permitted Mr. Vilas 
to pilot him out of the room, down the stairs to the street 
and into the waiting cab. All the way 
uptown he leaned back among the 
cushions, trying vainly to compose 
himself. What did it mean? 

There was but one sulution to the 
unlooked-for dénouement. Either 
he was dreaming or, as his friend 
Poultney had prophesied, he had at 
last hit the highroad that was to lead 
him home to his kingdom. 

It seemed not unlikely. At the door 
of the Pioneer Club Craig was paying 
the taxi’s driver when he heard his 
name spoken by a discreet and quiet, 
well-bred voice. “Leonard, my dear 
boy! So here you are at last!” Then 
when he turned swiftly he found him- 
self looking into a face equally quiet 
and well-bred—the face of a tali and 
well-strung man well on past middle 
age, a man with iron-gray hair and a 
close-cut, well-kept mustache. He 
had never seen him before, but still 
he knew him. 

“It’s Mr. Gawtry, isn't it?” he 
asked, and he was rewarded by a 
pleasant smile, friendly and engaging. 

“Right you are, son!” returned 
Mr. Gawtry; and taking Craig by the 
arm he drew him up the steps. “ Never 
mind the cab fare. John will pay it. 
Here, John,” called Mr. Gawtry to 
the attendant, “pay that man and 
charge it!” Moving briskly he led 
the way inside and, entering a big 
room at the left, drew up a chair for 
Craig at the window. Craig warmed 
instantly to him. There was some- 
thing in Mr. Gawtry’s manner so 
agreeable, so winning, tuat Craig 
would have felt himself a boor to 
resist him. 

“And now, my boy,” said Mr. 
Gawtry, seating himself, “tell me all 
about yourself. Especially,” he added, “I want to hear 
about your father. How did you leave him? Well?” 

Craig, who had already seated himself, arose abruptly 
from his chair. 

“Mr. Gawtry! Don’t you know?” 

Gawtry, it appeared, knew nothing; and Craig, after a 
moment of aching pain, slowly seated himself again. 

“Mr. Gawtry,” he said, quietly controlling himself, “my 
father is dead. He died eleven days ago. That man 
Freest virtually killed him!” 

“Freest?” repeated Mr. Gawtry. “Freest?” 

Craig nodded. “Freest, Mr. Gawtry!” And at that 
he saw his host draw his brows together in a look of 
commingled doubt and wonder. 

“You are positive? You say Freest killed him?” 

“Positive!” said Craig, adding then: “I was there 
myself when it happened. I saw him!” 

Continued on Page 65) 
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Unmitigated Good Luck, Chance, Brought Me Through the Fires of John Barteycorn 


xxxVI 

ACK to personal experiences and the effects in the 
B past of John Barleyeorn’s White Logic on me. On 

my lovely ranch in the Valley of the Moon, brain- 
soaked with many months of alcohol, I am oppressed by 
the cosmic sadness that has always been the heritage of 
man. In vain do I ask myself why I should be sad. My 
nights are warm. My roof does not leak. I have food 
galore for all the caprices of appetite. Every creature 
comfort is mine. In my body are no aches or pains. The 
good old flesh-machine is running smoothly on. Neither 
brain nor musele is overworked. I have land, money, 
power, recognition from the world, a consciousness that 
i do my meed of good in serving others, a mate whom I 
love, children thet are of my own fond flesh. I have done 
and am doing what a good citizen of the world should do. 
I have built houses—many houses—and tilled many 
hundred acres. 

And as for trees, have i not planted a hundred thousand? 
Everywhere, from any window of my house, I can gaze 
forth upon these trees of my planting, standing valiantly 
erect and aspiring toward the sun. 

My life has indeed fallen in pleasant places. Not a 
hundred men in a million have been as lucky as I. Yet, 
with all this vast good fortune, am I sad. And I am sad 
because John Barleycorn is with me. And John Barley- 
corn is with me because I was born in what future ages will 
eall the Dark Ages before the age of rational civilization. 
John Barleycorn is with me because in all the unwitting 
days of my youth John Barleycorn was accessible, calling 
to me and inviting me on every corner, and on every street 
between the corners. The pseudo-civilization into which 
I was born permitted everywhere licensed shops for the 
sale of soul-poison. The system of life was so organized 
that I—and millions like me—was lured and drawn and 
driven to the poison shops. 

Wander with me through one mood of the myriad moods 
of sadness inte which one is plunged by John Barleycorn. 
I ride out over my beautiful ranch. Between my legs is a 
beautiful horse. The air is wine. The grapes on a score of 
rolling hilis are red with autumn flame. Across Sonoma 
Mountain wisps of seafog are stealing. The afternoon sun 
smoulders in the drowsy sky. I have everything to make 
me glad Lam alive. I am filled with dreams and mysteries. 
i am all sun and air and sparkle. I am vitalized, organic. 
I move; ! have the pewer of movement; I command 
movernent of the live thing I bestride. I am possessed 
with the pomps of being, and know proud passions and inspi- 
rations. ! have ten thousand august connotations. I am 
a king in the kingdom of sense, and trample the face of the 
uncomplaining dust. . . 

And yet with jaundiced eye I gaze upon ail the beauty 
and wonder about me, and with jaundiced brain consider 
the pitiful figure | cut in this world that endured so long 
without me and that will again endure without me. 
| remember the men who broke their hearts and their 
backs over this stubborn soil that now belongs to me-—as 
if anything imperishable could belong to the perishable. 
These men passed. I, too, shall pass. These men toiled 
and cleared and planted; gazed with aching eyes, while 
they rested their labor-stiffened bodies, on these same 
sunrises and sunsets, at the autumn glory of the grape, and 
at the fogwisps stealing across the mountain. And they 
are gone. And I know that I, too, shall some day—and 
soon -—be gone, 

Gone? Iam going now. In my jaws are cunning arti- 
fices of the dentist, which replace the parts of me already 
gone. Never again shall I have the thumbs of my youth. 
Cid fights and wrestlings have injured them irreparably. 
That punch en the head of a man whose very name is 
forgotten settled this thumb finally and forever. A slip- 
grip at. catch-as-catch-can did for the other. My lean 
runner’s stomach has passed into the limbo of memory. 
The joints of the legs that bear me up are not so adequate 


as they once were when, in wild nights and days of toil and 
frolic, I strained and snapped and ruptured them. Never 
again can I swing dizzily aloft and trust all the proud quick 
that is I to a single rope-clutch in the driving blackness of 
storm. Never again can I run with the sled-dogs along the 
endless miles of Arctic trail. 

I am aware that within this disintegrating body, which 
has been dying since I was born, I carry a skeleton; that 
under the rind of flesh that is called my face is a bony, 
noseless death’s head. All of which does not shudder me. 
To be afraid is to be healthy. Fear of death makes for 
life. But the curse of the White Logic is that it does not 
make one afraid. The world-sickness of the White Logic 
makes one grin jocosely into the face of the Noseless One 
and sneer at all the phantasmagoria of living. 

I look about me as I ride, and on every hand I see the 
merciless and infinite waste of natural selection. The White 
Logic insists upon opening the long-closed books, and by 
paragraph and chapter states the beauty and wonder I 
behold in terms of futility and dust. About me is murmur 
and hum, and I know it for the gnat-swarm of the living, 
piping for a little space its thin plaint of troubled air. 

I return across the ranch. Twilight is on and the hunt- 
ing animals are out. I watch the piteous tragic play of life 
feeding on life. Here is no morality. Only in man is 
morality, and man created it—a code of action that makes 
toward living and that is of the lesser order of truth. Yet 
all this I knew before, in the weary days of my long sickness. 
These were the greater truths that I so successfully schooled 
myself to forget; the truths that were so serious that I 
refused to take them seriously and played with gently 
oh, so gently—as sleeping dogs at the back of conscious- 
ness, which I did not care to waken. I did but stir them 
and let them lie. I was too wise—too wicked wise—to wake 
them. But now White Logic willy-nilly wakes them for 
me; for White Logic, most valiant, is unafraid of all the 
monsters of the earthly dream. 

“Let the doctors of all the schools condemn me,” White 
Logic whispers as I ride along. “What of it? I am truth. 
You know it. You cannot combat me. They say I make 
for death. What of it? It is truth. Life lies in order to 
live. Life is a perpetual lie-telling process. Life is a mad 
dance in the domain of flux, wherein appearances in mighty 
tides ebb and flow, chained to the wheels of moons beyond 
our ken. Appearances are ghosts. Life is ghostland, where 
appearances change, transfuse, permeate each the other 
and all the others; that are, that are not; that always 
flicker, fade and pass, only to come again as new appear- 
ances, as other appearances. You are such an appearance, 
composed of countless appearances out of the past. All an 
appearance can know is mirage. You know mirages of 
desire. These very mirages are the unthinkable and 
incalculable congeries of appearances that crowd in upon 
you and form you out of the past, and that sweep you on 
into dissemination, into other unthinkable and incalculable 
congeries of appearances to people the ghostland of the 
future. Life is apparitional and passes. You are an appa- 
rition. Through all the apparitions that preceded you and 
that compose the parts of you, you rose gibbering from the 
evolutionary mire; and gibbering you will pass on, inter- 
fusing, permeating the procession of apparitions that will 
succeed you.” 

Of course it is all unanswerable; and as I ride along 
through the evening shadows I sneer at that Great Fetish 
that Comte called the world. And I remember what 
another pessimist of sentiency has uttered: “Transient 
are all. They, being born, must die; and, being dead, are 
glad to be at rest.””’ But here through the dusk comes one 


who is not glad to be at rest. He is a workman on the 
ranch—an old man; an immigrant Italian. He takes his 
hat off to me in all servility, because, forsooth, I am to him 
a lord of life. I am food to him, and shelter, and existence. 
He has toiled like a beast all his days, and lived less 


comfortably than my horses in their deep-strawed stalls. 
He is labor-crippled. He shambles as he walks. One shoul- 
der is twisted higher than the other. His hands are gnarled, 
repulsive, horrible! As an apparition he is a pretty miser- 
able specimen. His brain is as stupid as his body is ugly. 

“His brain is so stupid that he does not know he is an 
apparition,” the White Logic chuckles to me. “He is 
sense-drunk. He is the slave of the dream of life. His 
brain is filled with ultra-rational sanctions and obsessions. 
He believes in a transcendent overworld. He has listened 
to the vagaries of the prophets who have given to him the 
sumptuous bubble of Paradise. He feels inarticulate 
affinities with self-conjured non-realities. He sees penum- 
bral visions of himself titubating fantastically through 
days and nights of space and stars. Beyond the shadow of 
any doubt he is convinced that the universe was made for 
him, and that it is his destiny to live forever in the imma- 
terial and supersensuous realms he and his kind have 
builded of the stuff of semblance and deception. 

“But you, who have opened the books and who share 
my awful confidence—you know him for what he is 
brother to you and the dust; a cosmic joke; a sport of 
chemistry; a garmented beast that rose out of the ruck 
of screaming beastliness by virtue and accident of two 
opposable great toes. He is brother as well to the gorilla 
and the chimpanzee. He thumps his chest in anger, and 
roars and quivers with ferocity. He knows monstrous, 
atavistic promptings, and he is composed of all manner 
of shreds of abysmal and forgotten instincts.” 

“Yet he dreams he is immortal,” I argue feebly. “It is 
vastly wonderful for so stupid a clod to bestride the 
shoulders of time and ride the eternities.”’ 

“Pah!” isthe retort. ‘“ Would you, then, shut the books 
and exchange places with this thing that is only an appetite 
and a desire, a marionette of the belly and the loins?” 

“To be stupid is to be happy,” I contend. 

“Then your ideal of happiness is a jellylike organism 
floating in a tideless, tepid twilight sea—eh?”’ 

Oh, the victim cannot combat John Barleycorn. 

“One step removed from the annihilating bliss of 
Buddha’s Nirvana,” the White Logic adds. ‘Oh, well, 
here’s the house. Cheer up and take a drink. We know, 
we illuminated—you and I—all the folly and the farce.” 

And in my book-walled den, the mausoleum of the 
thoughts of men, I take my drink, and other drinks; and 
roust out the sleeping dogs from the recesses of my brain 
and halloo them on over the walls of prejudice and law, 
and through all the cunning labyrinths of superstition and 
belief. 

“Drink!” says the White Logic. ‘“‘The Greeks believed 
that the gods gave them wine so that they might forget the 
miserablen’ss of existence. And remember what Heine 
said.” ; 

Well do I remember that flaming poet’s “‘ With the last 
breath, all isdone— joy, love, sorrow, macaroni, the theater, 
lime trees, raspberry drops, the power of human relations, 
gossip, the barking of dogs, champagne.” 

“Your clear white light is sickness,’’ I tell the White 
Logic. “‘ You lie!” 

“By telling too strong a truth,”’ he quips back. 

“Alas, yes; so topsyturvy is existence,’’ I acknowledge 
sadly. 

““Ah, well; Liu Ling was wiser than you,” the White 
Logic girds. “‘ You remember him? 

I nod my head—Liu Ling, a hard drinker; one of the 
group of bibulous poets who called themselves the Seven 
Sages of the Bamboo Grove, and who lived in China many 
an ancient century ago. 

“It was Liu Ling,” prompts the White Logic, “who 
declared that to a drunken man the affairs of this world 
appear but as so much duckweed on a river. Very well. 
Have another Scotch, and let semblance and deception 
become duckweed on a river.” 














—— 














And while I pour and sip my Scotch I remember another 
Chinese philosopher—Chuang Tzii who, four centuries 
before Christ, challenged this dreamland of the world, 
saying: “How then do I know but that the dead repent 
of having previously clung to life? Those who dream of 
the banquet wake to lamentation and sorrow. Those who 
dream of lamentation and sorrow wake to join the hunt. 
While they dream they do not know that they dream. 
Some will even interpret the very dream they are dreaming; 
and only when they awake do they know it was a dream. 
. . » Fools think they are awake now, and flatter 
themselves they know whether they are really princes or 
peasants. Confucius and you are both dreams; and I who 
say you are dreams—I am but a dream myself. 

“Once upon a time I, Chuang Tzu, dreamt I was a 
butterfly, fluttering hither and thither—to all intents and 
purposes a butterfly. I was conscious only of following 
my fancies as a butterfly and was unconscious of my indi- 
viduality as a man. Suddenly I woke—and there I lay, 
myself again. Now I do not know whether I was then a 
man dreaming I was a butterfly, or whether I am now a 
butterfly dreaming I am a man.” 


XXXVIT 


““¢(~NOME,” says the White Logic, “and forget these Asian 

dreamers of old time. Fill your glass and let us look 
at the parchments of the dreamers of yesterday, who 
dreamed their dreams on your own warm hills.” 

I pore over the abstract of title of the vineyard called 
Tokay, on the rancho called Petaluma. It is a sad, long 
list of the names of men, beginning with Manuel Michel- 
toreno, one time Mexican “ Governor, commander-in-chief 
and inspector of the Department of the Californias,” who 
deeded ten square leagues of stolen Indian land to Colonel 
Don Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo for services rendered his 
country and for money paid by him for ten years to his 
soldiers. 

Immediately this musty record of man’s landlust assumes 
the formidableness of a battle—the quick struggling with 
the dust. There are deeds of trust, mortgages, certificates 
of release, transfers, judgments, foreclosures, writs of attach- 
ment, orders of sale, tax liens, petitions for letters of admin- 
istration, and decrees of distribution. It is like a monster 
ever unsubdued—this stub- 
born land that drowses in this 
Indian summer weather and 
that survives them all, the 
men who scratched its surface 
and passed. 

Who was this James King, of 
William, so curiously named? 
The oldest surviving settler in 
the Valley of the Moon knows 
him not. Yet only sixty years 
ago he loaned Mariano G. 
Vallejo eighteen thousand dol- 
lars on security of certain 
lands, including the vineyard 
yet to be and to be called 
Tokay. Whence came Peter 
O’Connor, and whither van- 
ished, after writing his little 
name of a day on the wood- 
land that was to become a 
vineyard? Appears Louis 
Csomortanyi—a name to con- 
jure with. He lasts through 
several pages of this record of 
the enduring soil. 

Comesold Americanstock 
thirsting across the Great 
American Desert, muleback- 
ing across the Isthmus, wind- 
jamming round the Horn—to 
write brief and forgotten 
names where ten thousand 
generations of wild Indians 
are equally forgotten—names 
like Halleck, Hastings, Swett, 
Tait, Denman, Tracy, Grim- 
wood, Cariton, Temple. There 
are no names like those today 
in the Valley of the Moon. 

The names begin to appear 
fast and furiously, flashing 
from legal page to legal page 
and in a flash vanishing. But 
ever the persistent soil remains 
for others to scrawl them- 
selves across. Comethe names 
of men of whom I have vaguely 
heard, but whom I have never 
known. Kohler and Froh- 
ling— who built the great stone 
winery on the vineyard called 
Tokay, but who built upon a 
hill up which other vineyard- 
ists refused to haul their 


grapes. So Kohler and Frohling lost the land; the earth- 
quake of 1906 threw down the winery; and I now live in 
its ruins. 

La Motte—he broke the soil, planted vines and orchards, 
instituted commercial fish culture, built a mansion 
renowned in its day, was defeated by the soil, and passed. 
And my name of a day appears. On the site of his orchards 
and vineyards, of his proud mansion, of his very fishponds, 
I have scrawled myself with half a hundred thousand 
eucalyptus trees. : 

Cooper and Greenlaw—on what is called the Hill Ranch 
they left two of their dead, “Little Lillie” and “Little 
David,” who rest today inside a tiny square of handhewn 
palings. Also, Cooper and Greenlaw in their time cleared 
the virgin forest from three fields of forty acres. Today I 
have those three fields sown with Canada peas, and in the 
spring they shall be plowed under for green manure. 

Haska—a dim legendary figure of a generation ago, who 
went back up the mountain and cleared six acres of brush 
in the tiny valley that took his name. He broke the soil, 
reared stone walls and a house, and planted apple trees. 
And already the site of the house is undiscoverable; the 
location of the stone walls may be deduced from the con- 
figuration of the landscape; and I am renewing the battle, 
putting in Angora goats to browse away the brush that has 
overrun Haska’s clearing and choked Haska’s apple trees 
to death. So I, too, scratch the land with my brief 
endeavor and flash my name across a page of legal script 
ere I pass and the page grows musty. 

“Dreamers and ghosts,”’ the White Logic chuckles. 

“But surely the striving was not altogether vain,” | 
contend. 

“It was based on illusion and is a lie.’ 

“A vital lie,” I retort. 

** And pray what is a vital lie but a lie?" the White Logic 
challenges. “‘Come. Fill your glass and let us examine 
these vital liars who crowd your bookshelves. Let us 
dabble in William James a bit.” 

“A man of health,” I say. “From him we may expect 
no philosopher’s stone, but at least we shall find a few 
robust tonic things to which to tie.” 

“Rationality gelded to sentiment,” the White Logic 
grins. “‘At the end of all his thinking he still clung to 





Aad Yet With Jaundiced Eye I Gaze Upon All the Beauty and Wonder About Me 
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the sentiment of immortality. Facts transmuted in the 
alembic of hope into terms of faith. The ripest fruit of 
reason the stultification of reason. From the topmost 
peak of reason James teaches to cease reasoning and to 
have faith that all is well and will be well—the old, oh, 
ancient old, acrobatic flip of the metaphysicians, whereby 
they reasoned reason quite away in order to escape the 
pessimism consequent upon the grim and honest exercise 
of reason. 

“Is this flesh of yours you? Or is it an extraneous 
something possessed by you? Your body—what is it? 
A machine for converting stimuli into reactions. Stimuli 
and reactions are remembered. They constitute experi- 
ence. Then you are in your consciousness these experi 
ences. You are at any moment what you are thinking at 
that moment. Your I is both subject and object; it 
predicates things of itself and is the things predicated 
The thinker is the thought; the knower is what is known: 
the possessor is the things possessed. 

“‘ After all, as you know well, man is a flux of states of 
consciousness, a flow of passing thoughts; each thought of 
self another self—a myriad thoughts, a myriad selves; a 
continual becoming, but never being; a will-o'-the-wisp 
flitting of ghosts in ghostland. But this, man wil! not 
accept of himself. He refuses to accept his own passing 
He will not pass. He will live again if he has to die to do it. 

“He shuffles atoms and jets of light, remotest nebule, 
drips of water, prickpoints of sensation, slime-oozings 
and cosmic bulks—all mixed with pearls of faith -love 
of woman, imagined dignities, frightened surmises and 
pompous arrogances; and of the stuff builds himself an 
immortality to startle the heavens and baffle the immen- 
sities. He squirms on his dunghill and, like a child Jost in 
the dark among goblins, calls to the gods that he is their 
younger brother, a prisoner of the quick who is destined 
to be as free as they monuments of egotism reared by the 
epiphenomena; dreams and the dust of dreams, which 
vanish when the dreamer vanishes and are no more when 
he is not. 

“It is nothing new, these vital lies men tell themselves; 
muttering and mumbling them like charms and incanta 
tions against the powers of Night. The voodoos and 
medicine men and devil-devil doctors were the fathers of 
metaphysics. Night and the 
Noseless One were ogres 
that beset the way of light 
and life. And the metaphysi- 
cians would win by if they had 
to tell lies to do it. They 
were vexed by the brazen law 
of the Ecclesiast that men die 
like the beasts of the field and 
their end is the same. Their 
creeds were their schemes: 
their religions their nostrums; 
their philosophies their de 
vices by which they half be 
lieved they would outwit the 
Noseless One and the Night 

“ Boglights, vapors of mys 
ticism, psychic overtones, soul 
orgies, wailings among the 
shadows, weird gnosticisms, 
veils and tissues of words, 
gibbering subjectivisms, gro} 
ings, and maunderings, ont« 
logical fantasies, pan-psychi 
hallucinations—this is the 
stuff, the phantasms of hope, 
that fills your bookshelves. 
Look at them, all the sad 
wraiths of sad, mad men and 
passionate rebels 
penhauers, your Strindberg 
your Tolstois and Nietzsche 


your Scho 


“Come. Your glass 
‘ empty. Fill and forget 
I obey, for my brain is now 


well acrawl with the maggot 
of alcohol; and as I drink to 
the sad thinkers on my shel ves 
I quote Richard Hovey 


Abstain not! Life and Love, 
like night and day, 
Offer themselves lo us on thei 
own terms, 
Not ours. Acccpl their bounty 
while ye may, 
Before we be acce pled by the 
worms, 


“T will cap you!” cries the 
White Logic. 

“No,” I answer while the 
maggots madden me. “! 
know you forwhat you are, and 
I am unafraid. Under your 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Upestiing a ‘Precedent 


OR fifty years, we believe, no president of the United 

States cecupied the room set apart for his use at the 
Capitel—exeept for the purpose of signing bills on the last 
day of a session-—until Mr. Wilson spent an hour or two 
there conferring with senators over the new tariff bill. 
Conservative persons then sounded a familiar warning 
about encroachment by the executive upon the legislative 
branch of Government and destruction of that venerable 
division of powers upon which our constitutional safety 
depends. 

There is also a vice-president’s room at the Capitol; and 
when Senator Hanna was grand vizier of the McKinley 
Administration this apartment was courteously placed at 
his disposal, sc that when he wished to communicate 
advice to a bunch of representatives or toa Cabinet Officer 
he might do so with the greatest possible convenience to 
himself. As he had considerable advice, both executive and 
administrative, to coramunicate, the most economical 
arrangement was to bring other factors in the Government 
to him instead of sending him round to them. 

So far as we can learn, no conservative objection was 
raised to this arrangement— possibly because no precedent 
was upset by it. The presidents have always influenced 
legislation to the extent of their ability. Whether they do 
it in a spet on Capitol Hill or a mile or so to the west 
seems immaterial. You can generally depend upon it that 
when a precedent is upset it was extensively wormeaten 
beforehand. 


Supreme Court Debates 


} AVING heard the revolutionary suggestion that even 

the deliberations of a party, in caucus 
assembled, may be opened to representatives of the press, 
we have no hesitation in making the milder suggestion that 
Supreme Court deliberations be made public. 

To illustrate: Six years ago Minnesota passed a maxi- 
mum freight-rate bill. The usual injunction was immedi- 
ately procured and the decision of the Cireuit Court raised 
a great question touching the power of a state to regulate 
railroads within its own borders. An appeal was talcen, 
and for many months no Monday passed, when the 
Supreme Court was in session, that every railroad and state 
railroad commission in the country did not stand up on 
tiptoe, straining its ears to catch that tribunal’s fateful 
word, 

It is a fair presumption from this long delay that the 
court was unable to make up its mind to its own satis- 
faction. Of course Congress has power over interstate 
commerce and the states over that which is exclusively 
within their own borders, but in the ease of a great inter- 
state railroad you can hardly regulate one part without 
affecting all other parts; and the question before the court 
might be so decided as to take from the states an important 
part of their supposed power over lines within their own 
borders. In short, the court’s decision might write a new 
explanatory elause into the Constitution vitally affecting 
relationship between states and nation. 

It is fairly presumable that the court earnestly deliber- 
ated this question within its own chamber. It is no mere 


question of legal arithmetic, to be solved by inevitable 
deductions from text and precedent. If it were, the court 
would have solved it long ago. 

It might involve a reshaping of the Constitution to 
meet modern conditions. How much light might the court 
have received upon it from the outside if its deliberations 
had been made rublic! Incidentally if Supreme Court 
debates were made public our constitutiona! history would 
be immeasurably enriched. 


The Income Tax 


DMINISTRATIONS may change, but the income tax 
has come to stay. The tariff may go up again to 
McKinley or Payne-Aldrich figures, but we shall still be 
paying our one per cent on incomes over four thousand 
dollars—or, more likely, two or three per cent. 

When the resolution for a constitutional amendment was 
debated, you may remember, it was urged that empower- 
ing Congress to tax incomes did not mean at all that 
Congress would use the power in ordinary times; but it 
should have the power in order to meet an emergency. Of 
course a radical reduction of tariff duties gives Congress 
a good reason for resorting to the power immediately; but 
before very long it would have resorted to it anyway, for 
expenditures of the Government constantly increase. It 
is only a question of time when they will outrun receipts 
from customs and internal revenue, even with no change 
in the fiscal policy at Washington. 

For more than a hundred years, as one ingenious critic 
shows, per-capita importations of foreign goods have 
remained approximately the same; but per-capita expenses 
of the Government have more than trebled. The appro- 
priations committees were steadily beating the customs 
collectors. Indeed, in Mr. Taft’s Administration, with a 
very high tariff, we saw the Government resorting to an 
income tax on corporations. Each party when out of 
power denounces the extravagance of its opponent; but 
when in power it spends more money than its predecessor. 
The Wilson Administration will probably be no exception 
to the ironclad rule. Economy figures large in platforms 
and campaign speeches; but only the inexorable hand of 
panic and hard times ever actually reduces Government 
expenditures. 


The Democratic Tariff 


HE bill introduced by the Ways and Means Committee 

at the beginning of the extra session of Congress fully 
meets the party’s pledges; and if the provision for free 
sugar, at the end of three years, is stricken out in the 
Senate we shall not regard that as any material defeat of 
genuine tariff revision. A cent a pound on sugar produces 
much revenue and is hardly burdensome to anybody. It is 


tariff fetish that the bill, as a whole, promises to produce. 
A detail may be sacrificed without important injury to the 


sound principles of taxing the income at its source, so far 
as practicable, and of a graded surtax on big incomes. The 
entire measure, as it stands, is the most important step 
yet taken in this country in the direction of making 
a citizen’s contributions for the support of Government 
proportionate to his ability to contribute. 

There is good reason to expect that it will pass Congress 
without serious mutilation. Its first product presumably 
will be dissatisfaction. New taxes are notoriously unpop- 
ular; and there will, of course, be no such immediate 


minded people to expect. With the bill safely through the 
Senate, what tariff revisionists need to pray for is four 
years of good times, in order that the measure may have a 
fair chance to justify itself. 


The Deadliness ge aaa 
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contact with a human body. On crowded streets foot- 
passengers should not be permitted to cut across the stream 
of traffic. Fair warning and a few arrests would probably 
break them of the dangerous habit. 


A Setback for Militant Suffrage 


T IS not easy to understand the hysteria known in 
England as Militant Suffragism, but it is very easy to 
be disgusted with it. No doubt that helps to explain why 
equal suffrage, which was beaten in Michigan last Novem- 
ber by a small and questionable majority, was decisively 
defeated there in April. 

That the proceedings in England are prejudicing the 
cause in this country seems clear. Of course that is not 
fair; but even sagacious man generally votes as he feels 
rather than as he reasons. 

The suffragettes say they are making war on society— by 
trampling down posy beds, breaking windows, putting 
glue on letters, and conducting themselves in public in a 
manner shocking to male notions of feminine modesty. 
All this is merely the running amuck of a child, who screams, 
upsets a chair, tears a table-spread and kicks the cat— 
frightening nobody except grandma, and inspiring in other 
members of the family an overmastering desire to cuff the 
culprit. 

Militancy, with its warfare on flowers and pictures, has 
taken the form of shrewishness— which, of all manifesta- 
tions of the eternal feminine, is least tolerable to the 
opposite sex. A bromide in England would be the best 
thing possible for equal suffrage in this country just now. 


Sparing the Rod 


N THE whole history of education there is only one 

piece of firm and indisputable ground. Curriculum, 
schoolhours, methods of study, oral or written examina- 
tions, fixed or elective courses, and all that, are subjects of 
endless debate, in which no one can claim to have said the 
conclusive word. Whether the intellectual discipline and 
cultural stimulus derivable from study of the classic 
tongues pays for the effort is hotly disputed. Whether a 
child of public-school age, in the time allotted, gets enough 
from the study of any science to make it worth while is an 
unsettled point. Uncertainty prevailseverywhere—almost. 

One thing is certain however. All experience shows that 
if you take a heavy hickory ruler and wallop a child over 
the head with it a few times you can make him do as you 
wish~-for the time being. That is actual bedrock. 

The public schools of the city of New York have been 
undergoing extensive expert investigation and much 
adverse criticism of late. They are inefficient, too mechan- 
ical, twenty years behind the times, say some of the expert 
critics; and one of them, after pointing out in great detail 
that they fall far short of doing what they should for 
pupils, earnestly recommends that corporal punishment 
be reéstablished in them. 

It is really a bright idea. We are not getting results with 
these pupils; we are wasting their precious time; we don’t 
know how to teach them properly. What shall we do 
about it? Well, for one thing, let us beat them up a bit! 
We know we can do that; and after that return to first 
principles maybe we can think of something else. 


The Return of Captain Kidd 


N CONSIDERING European naval competition the 
question principally debated has been: Will it lead to 
national bankruptcy? But in a speech to Parliament the 
other day the first lord of the admiralty held forth another 
and even more exciting possibility. 

At a Hague conference on the subject—Mr. Churchill 
pointed out—certain Powers had refused to waive the right 
of converting merchant vessels into cruisers, not only-in 
harbor but on the high sea. As merchant vessels mainly 
follow well-known routes, scores of British merchantmen, 
in event of sudden war, might find themselves confronted 
by arméd ships of the enemy that were not down in any 
naval register; and before a single small gun any unarmed 
ship would be completely helpless. 

For one thing, England’s food supply might thus be cut 
off at a moment's notice. 

“The proper reply to an armed merchantman is another 

armed for its own defense,” said Mr. 


ecessary guns, supplying ammu- 
nition and training crews to fight, while the shipowners 
bore the expense of all structural readjustments in the 
vessels. 


‘This agreeably foreshadows a return to the palmy days 
of the Spanish Main, when any vessel’s safety at sea 
depended upon its own armament. The attractiveness of 

liners will no longer be advertised in terms of speed 
are but im those of fighting ability. You will be 
to book your passage by the Bellicose, because she 
teen big guns and the main saloon is protected 
inches of armor plate. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Red Lilacs 


XTREMEST 

caution must 

be used by 
commentators 
when commentat- 
ing on this new 
Administration or 
any of its function- 
aries. Up to the 
time of going to 
press President 
Wilson and his 
Cabinet aides— 
aides, you under- 
stand, in a purely 
tralatitious sense— 
have not started an 
Ananias Club, buf 
they are likely to; 
and eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of 
truthful obscurity. 

So it has come 
about that the wise 
among the writing 
folk, when obtain- 
ing important an- 
nouncements from 
governmental 
sources, obtain at the same time the denials of those 
announcements, for use if the said announcements do not 
hit the popular fancy, and thus save precious moments that 
would be wasted in going after the denials were they not 
already on hand and in type. Pursuing the subject to its 
logical conclusion, I have evolved the seemingly perfect 
method of suiting the comment to the circumstances, and 
shall start this story with the denial, so that both sides 
will be here set forth. 

Wherefore I desire to make clear, as a matter of positive 
assurance from high official sources—as the correspondents 
say when quoting themselves—TI desire to impress on all 
interested that the Honorable William Cox Redfield, of 
Brooklyn, and at 
present secretary 


BY HARMS & Ew ING, WASTUNGTON 
The Secretary of Commerce 
Hurrying to His Work 


clubs, boomers or subdivision developers; but, on the con- 
trary, is a large organization that makes those whirligig 
machines which spin with such incredible rapidity and blow 
famously in all places where blowing is required. 

This preposterous yarn had it that the reason Mr. Red- 
field clung to his hispidulous lambrequins was because, 
owing to their long and intelligent training, he could use 
them for the purpose of testing his blowers—two at a 
crack, one on the left side and one on the right. If the 
wind from the blowers blew adequately through those 
whiskers the blowers were good, marketable blowers, and 
were put on sale as such. If on the other hand—or hair 
the blowers could not muster enough of a blow to penetrate 
this unique testing apparatus they were rejected. 


A Great Loss and a Small Gain 


S I HAVE already set forth, this story is not true. Mr. 
Redfield does not cultivate and has not cultivated and 
sustained that surquidous foliage for any such purpose. 
He wears it because this is a free country and Brook- 
lynites never shall be slaves, or for any other reason that 
may occur to him—occur to him, you understand. And 
that settles that. It is a great pleasure thus to be able to 
nail what undoubtedly is not only a base campaign slander 
but also a roorback, a calumny and a fib. We must be 
accurate even if a good, human-interest touch be lost. 

Having demonstrated the falsity of this statement and 
shown that Mr. Redfield does not wear his whiskers for 
this reason, the question of why he does wear them becomes 
irrelevant and is left to individual judgment. Suffice it to 
say that at the Baltimore convention last summer Mr. 
Redfield’s whiskers and Senator Vardaman’s hair vied with 
each other as the principal hirsute attractions of that hectic 
period in our country’s history. Mr. Redfield was a 
candidate for the nomination for vice-president. 

This was not generally known at the time, but it was a 
fact none the less. Mr. Redfield, emerging from the House 
of Representatives, failed to see any good reason why he 
should not be nominated as the running mate with what- 
soever peerless leader might peer above the murk as winner. 

However, there is no great loss without some small 
gain; and though Mr. Redfield was not nominated for 
vice-president, he was put into the press dispatches as 
the only candidate who wore red side-whiskers, and that 


was something —a good deal, in fact, when you come to tot 
it up, for, as can be observed of all observers, Mr. Redfield 
is in the present Cabinet. 

Now that brings us back to blowers again, which not 
only are highly important in business but have their uses 
in politics, as shall be shown. You may recall there was 
some talk of placing the persistent Mr. Brandeis, of Boston, 
in the Cabinet. It may well be that Mr. Wilson talked none 
of this talk—and it may be he did. At any rate, there are 
rumors to the effect that the name of Mr. Brandeis was in 
consideration for the commerce place in the Cabinet. 

Also, it is alleged, and all concerned may deny if they 
wish—they probably will anyhow— but, nevertheless, it is 
stated that when there came a discussion with New 
England people by Mr. Wilson of the name of Brandeis, 
a certain able citizen of Massachusetts— Governor Eugene 
Foss, to be exact—sat down so hard on Mr. Brandeis 
that he was practically extinguished as a Cabinet light. 
And here is where the blower raises its whirring head. 

Governor Foss is in the machinery business himself; 
so—as the story goes—Mr. Wilson said to the governor: 
“Well, if Mr. Brandeis is not to your liking, can you 
suggest an alternative?"’ Could he? Could Eugene Foss 
suggest an alternative? He could; and of course, being 
a clannish sort of man, he suggested none other than 
William Cox Redfield, his colleague in the machinery 
business. When the Cabinet list came out Mr. Redfield’s 
name was there. 

All this goes to show that no rsan must be judged by his 
whiskers, for whiskers are the cause of nothing, though they 
may be the effect of various things. The point is that 
Mr. Redfield, in his one term in Congress, proved up rather 
better than first-termers usually do. One notable occasion 
was when he made a tariff speech—as a manufacturer 
he shot the protection theory so full of holes that it looked 
like a genuine Sheraton antique after the antique dealer 
has inserted the age-proving wormholes. 

Mr. Redfield spoke as a manufacturer and it was quite 
apparent he knew what he was talking about, much to 
the disgust of John Dalzell and Sereno Payne, and cthers 
who might be mentioned. For, you see, Mr. Redfield has 
been at manufacturing and dealing in machinery for some 
years now, and he knows that end of it—both teriffwise 
and otherwise. After he went to Brooklyn in 1883 he 
engaged in the 
making of tools 





of commerce, does 





not wear those red 
side-whiskers for 
business reasons. 
I do notknow why 
hedoes wearthem, 
but I am reliably 
informed that no 
necessities of com- 
merce demand 
their presence on 
his jowls. 

The story —ab- 
surd, of course 
was that Mr. 
Redfield had col- 
lected those whis- 
kers because he 
needed them as 
demonstrators. 
Yousee, Mr. Red- 
field is by way of 
being a manufac- 
turer, and heman- 
ufactures blowers 
among other 
things such as 
steel tools, venti- 
lating apparatus, 
conversation, and 
the like. 

Indeed so emi- 
nent is he in the 
production of 
blowers that he is 
vice-president of 
the American 
Blower Company 
which is not, 
as many have 
thought, an asso- 
ciation of boost- 
ers, commercial 














Spokesman —"‘We Have Caited to Express Our Extreme Gratichude fer the Bee-utiful Pight You are Making in Our Behaisf"’ 


and forgings, and 
in 1907 went into 
the manufacture 
of ventilating, 
heating and dry- 
ing apparatus, 
wherein he was at 
home in his tariff 
speech, for he cer- 
tainly ventilated a 
lot of theories — to 
say nothing of 
heating up a con 
siderable number 
of theorizers 

He is an active, 
energetic, busi 
nesslike person, 
who talks rapidly 
and at some 
length; and he 
has a good under- 
standing of eco 
nomic questions. 
Heserved as com- 
missioner of pub 
lic works for 
Brooklyn Bor- 
ough in 1902 and 
1903, and made 
an excellent rec 
ord, Alse, he was 
useful in Con- 
| gress, especially 
in his committee 
work. And his 
| whiskers are not 
toted for utilita- 
rian purposes, as | 
haveshown. They 
are ornamental in 
function. Letthat 
be understood. 
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THE ISLAND OF ADVENTURE 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE STREET WITH THREE ENDS 


under conditions—sole heir of the late 

Jason Jones, had a small glass-fronted 
cabinet in the private sitting room of the big 
house of his forefathers fronting Gramercy 
Park; and in this cabinet, under lock and key, he kept a 
collection of strangely diversified specimens. You could 
hardly call them specimens though. 

Souvenirs would be a better word, for that is what they 
really were—souvenirs of the various adventures into 
which this young man had led himself or had been led, in 
pursuance of his plan to see and hear and do some exciting 
things and some unusual things during his compulsory 
term of residence in the city of New York, as ordained in 
the last will and testament of that eccentric millionaire 
who had been his parent. 

Occupying first place in this cabinet, then, was the 
sawed-off butt of a billiard cue, all dented and cracked, 
which home!y object had to do with his answering a certain 
want ad signed “‘Confidence,” and his subsequent visits 
to the wireless wiretapping establishment of those two 
uncrowned kings of buncodom, the Messrs. Neumeyer. 
There was a long biack cigar, its fragile wrapper frayed by 
much handling, recalling by its presence the mystery of 
the chained-up lady of lower Fifth Avenue. There was a 
much-creased program of a Christmas Eve vaudeville show, 
duly preserved in commemoration of Gramercy Jones’ first 
and last meeting with Johnny Greek, the dopey gunman; 
and there was a wisp of crape hair held together by beads 
of dried camphor gum and labeled simply ‘Spinach’; and 
whenever he looked at this he thought of the time he had 
seen it adorning the chin of the bogus-bearded lady of 
Gruber’s Dime Musée. One night in the spring there was 
added to all these a fifth exhibit, in the shape of a photo- 
graph. It was merely a picture of a street lamp, with a 
background of sad-looking houses in a sad-looking street; 
nevertheless the owner appeared to value it above all the 
other things that were housed in his little cabinet. 

To begin at the beginning, this particular adventure 
dated from an evening when Gramercy Jones went to the 
theater with Dana Grist, who was by way of being his 
friend and his confidant. The show was bad and their 
seats were worse; and between the first act and the second 
they fled to a more comfortable spot across the way and 
there sat and talked of things. Dana Grist, now promoted to 

the city editor- 

ship of the Eve- 
ning Planet, was 
leaving next 
morning on his 
vacation. He 
was going down 
South to spend 
a damp but 
happy month 
in a swamp, 
studying the 
nesting habits 
of the great blue 
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By Irvin S. Cobb 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


Por the First Time Her 
Voice Failed Her 


heron and the pileated woodpecker. 
As I may have stated heretofore, 
Dana Grist had two abiding traits. 
In his moments of leisure he 
thought in headlines, which obses- 
sion was a heritage of years spent 
at copy reading; and in his hours 
of leisure he diligently collected 
and lovingly classified the eggs of 
the birds of North America. 
“Speedly will meet me at Mem- 
phis,” he was saying as he put down 
his beer glass. Speedly was a fellow 
collector, it seemed. “And then 
we'll head straight for that place 
down in Louisiana. I think we'll 
have a great time.” The mild 
incurable mania of the born natu- 
ralist burned in his eye. “What 
will you be doing with yourself?” 
“I don’t know exactly,” said 
Gramercy Jones. ‘‘Since we helped 
you—Max Furst and I—to nab 
your friend, Mr. Pandora, down at 
that dime museum, nothing has 
happened worth the telling. Some- 
times it looks as though nothing 
were going to happen. We've answered every advertise- 
ment in the papers that had a promising look to it and 
nothing came of it all except disappointment. We have 
visited the establishments of at least a dozen fortune- 
tellers and several mediums and even an East Indian Yogi, 
seeking the unusual. We met plenty of what was freakish 
and more that was mildly amusing and a little that was 
pitiable, but nothing startling or spectacular or mystifying. 
We've walked miles and miles of mean streets, hoping 
adventure would come along and bump into us. It didn’t. 
I’m tired of trips to disma! dives and queer resorts. I’m 
tired of cabaret shows and these so-called Bohemian 
resorts. I’m beginning to think New York’s underworld 
is the most deadly dull part of the earth—barring only 
New York’s upperworld. Have you anything to suggest?” 
Dana Grist considered the smoulder end of his cigar 
reflectively. 
“You might try O. Henry’s system,” he said. 
“O. Henry,” echoed Jones—“ what was his system?” 
“T'll tell you,” said Grist. “I knew O. Henry pretty well. 
When he first came here to try to make a living at writing 
I was working on the Sunday edition of the Planet as a sub- 
editor, and I bought some of his early stories from him. 
After the magazines discovered him and began to take all 
the stuff he could turn out we were still friendly. Some- 
times of an evening we’d dine together at some little café 
that he had discovered. He was forever finding weird little 
places that hadn’t been 
exploited yet by the 
space writers and so 
were unspoiled and 
natural. Once or twice 
we even found some- 
thing good to eat. 
“One night we were 
in alittle German wine- 
cellar away ,over on 
Avenue A, and Porter 
told me—Sydnev 
Porter was his real 
name, you know—told 
me he had run out of 
plots for stories. 
‘But,’ he said, ‘there’s 
a novel in every street 
in New York and a 
short story at every 
crossing—if a man 
could only find it. 
Yes, there’s a tragedy 
hidden in every house 
and a drama in every 
life of all these millions 
of lives round us!’ 
“*Yes,’ I said; ‘but 
to find them—that 
would be the job!’ 
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CRAM gm 


“Cap, I'll Take You Anywheres. The Hoss Kin Swim and the Cab Kin Ficat” 


“Porter looked at me and I could almost see his imagina- 
tion taking hold of the notion and turning it round and 
round in his mind like a squirrel with a nut. 

***Here’s the idea,’ he seid to me after a bit. ‘Some 
night I'll get into a cab and tell the cabman to drive me so 
many blocks or so many miles in a given direction—almost 
any direction will do. Then when he has gone just so far 
and no farther I'll have him stop at the first house with a 
certain number over the door. Some unusual sequence of 
numbers will do—say Number 222 or Number 333. Then 
I will get out of the cab, go up the steps, ring the bell, and to 
the person .who answers the call—be it man, woman or 
child, black, white or yellow—I will put a question, a 
question that may be absolutely meaningless, but which, 
on the other hand, may seem vitally to bear upon the 
hidden tragedy of that particular house.’ 

*** You'd be taking a long chance,’ I said. 

“**Of course I should,’ he replied; ‘but did you ever stop 
to think that the only kind of life worth living is the one 
that’s made up of long chances? I might have the door 
slammed in my face—that’s probable. I might be thrown 
down the steps or turned over to a policeman as a crank 
that’s possible. Then again, coming as a stranger out of 
nowhere with a message that apparently had to do directly 
with the one great secret whic> was narbored under that 
roof, I might get the plot for my story!’” 

“Did he ever try the scheme?” asked Gramercy Jones. 

“T’m pretty sure he never did,” said Dana Grist. ‘“‘He 
was in poor health then, and in a few months he was dead. 
Anyhow the idea wasn’t copyrighted—I doubt whether he 
ever spoke of it to another person. Yow might try it—not 
for astory but for an adventure. You might try it tonight — 
it’s not late.” Grist looked at his watch. “‘It still lacks 
twenty minutes of being ten o’clock.” 

“So I might,” said the younger man. “Would you go 
along with me to see how the thing turned out?” 

“No; this is to be a lone adventure—it’s designed for 
one only. Besides, I’m catching an early train in the 
morning and I’ve got a good bit of packing to do yet.” 

“T believe I'll try it,” said Gramercy Jones, “‘only —only 
I wonder what route I should take!” 

“Why not trust to the luck there is in numbers—in a 
succession of the same number?” suggested Dana Grist. 
“Let’s see; what day of the month is this? The seven- 
teenth—isn’t it? Well, then, get into a cab and tell the 
driver to drive you seventeen blocks north or seventeen 
blocks south, and then turn either east or west and stop at 
the first house that has the figure 1 and the figure 7 in the 
proper order over the door.” 

“I wonder whether a cabman would carry out such 
remarkable instructions!’’ surmised young Jones. 

“For money,” said Dana Grist, ““a New York cabman 
would do anything you can think of.” 

“And had I better go north or south from here?” con- 
tinued Gramercy Jones, mapping out his campaign. 

“On a venture I should say south,” spoke Grist from the 
depths of his experience. ‘Seventeen blocks north of here 
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would bring you to the middle of the Tenderloin—you’d 
probably wind up at a garage or an actors’ boarding house; 
but down the other way now——” He pondered a 
moment, calculating distances. “South it is—seventeen 
blocks down Sixth Avenue from here would land you right 
on the edge of Greenwich Village and a turning to the west 
ought to bring you to the ideal spot of all the spots I can 
think of for a trip like this. If the spirit of romance is alive 
anywhere in this town it lives in Greenwich Village. Ever 
been there?” 

“Only to cross it on the way to the docks to take a 
steamer,” admitted Gramercy Jones. 

“Then you don’t know Greenwich Village,” said Dana 
Grist. “ Mighty few people do outside of those who live in 
it. It’s the only original main division of this town that 
hasn’t been made over yet into ghastly uniformity with 
the rest —the only district of any size on Manhattan Island 
where people are reared and live and die in the same houses 
where they were born. It’s a real neighborhood. It’s a 
community off to itself. The streets down there have no 
direction to them. They’re snarled together any way at 
all, like’ —he paused for a simile—‘“‘like worms in a bait 
can. Nobody knows why one street should be numbered 
in one direction and the next street paralleling it should be 
numbered in the opposite direction. Nobody knows why 
Fourth Street should cross Eleventh Street at right angles, 
except that it does. And those little butt-ended courts 
down there—did you ever hear of Milligan Place?” 

Young Jones shook his head. 

“T thought not. How often have you ridden toward the 
Battery on the Sixth Avenue L? A hundred times, I sup- 
pose—haven’t you? Then you've passed Milligan Place a 
hundred times. Twice a day a hundred thousand other 
people pass it and I suppose one in 
twenty thousand of them knows where 
it is. You go through a hole cut in a 
high fence and you find yourself in a 
little twisted street with a gaslamp in 
it and an old gnarled tree and a public 
well, and there are half a dozen old 
houses facing a blank wall. In London 
Dickens would have found out Milli- 
gan Place and made a tale of it; but 
since it is in New York and not in 
London I suppose they'll be tearing 
it away beforelong. And that’s Green- 
wich Village—you take my word for 
it and go there for your adventure.” 

“I will,” promised Gramercy Jones 
as he paid the reckoning and they got 
up to go. “I'll go there tonight. I 
hope you have a pleasant time down 
there among your woodpeckers and 
yeur blue cranes—or was it geese?” 

“‘Herons—great blue herons,” cor- 
rected the newspaper man. They 
were at the curb before Jones spoke 
again. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said, “in the 
matter of the question that is to be 
asked of whoever answers my knock 
what would you advise?” 

Grist thought a moment. 
his evening for inspirations. 

“You remember the story, don’t 
you, of the Paris journalist who 
claimed that every man, no matter 
how spotless his reputation was, had 
a hidden chapter in his life? Well, it 
ran this way: This journalist fellow 
picked out twelve notables of Paris 
who had always lived supposedly 
blameless lives, and to each of them 
he sent a telegram signed with an 
initial and reading —‘ Allis discovered ; 
fly at once!’ Which is all there is to 
the story except that by the next morning eleven of them 
had gone and the twelfth was packing. I should think you 
might pattern your question somewhat along the model 
of the Frenchman’s telegram—eh? Well, goodby.” 

Left alone young Jones stood for a bit upon the corner, 
considering the expedition to which the enthusiasm of the 
moment had committed him. Cold doubt chilled his feet 
now and crept up his legs. He felt sure this would be a 
fool’s errand and for half a minute he was tempted to drop 
a project so purposeless and hopeless on the very face of it. 
The spirit of the night laid hold upon him then. It was 
one of those warm, drizzly nights that are rare enough in a 
young New York spring, when the buds burst on the park 
trees and the last of the fouled and sooty snowbanks, 
enduring in sheltered spots until now, are melting and 
running away in streams as murky as diluted lampblack. 
Tomorrow or the next day it might be freezing cold again, 
but now the air was balmy and steaming. Besides, it was 
too early for bed. He might as well have a ride down to 
this Greenwich Village of which Dana Grist had spoken 
with a fervor rare in that unexcitable and experienced 
person —and, of course, there was the long chance, 


It was 


A short block over, and half a block down, Gramercy 
Jones came upon a fleét of hirable cabs anchored along the 
pavement in front of a French restaurant; their custodians 
lounged in the vestibuled doorway. He threaded his way 
in and out between the taxis, studying the numerals upon 
their license tags and not finding what he wanted. But at 
the lower end of the line stood a dingy hansom, a somewhat 
battered survivor of the Period of the Horse; and here he 
beheld what he had been seeking. The license bore the 
chosen number twice—17,017. As he contemplated a 
coincidence so in keeping with the plan of the enterprise, 
there appeared before him the driver of the lone hansom —a 
stout man. His face was weatherworn to the color and 
firmness of old red sandstone; his shabby livery was too 
tight for him; and the brim of his venerable coachman’s 
hat was beaded and spangled with drops of drizzle—also 
his expression was beaming. 

“Wantin’ a cab, cap?” The voice was huskily cheerful 
to match the rest of him. 

“TI do,” said Gramercy Jones, “if you'll take me where 
I want to go.” 

“Cap,” stated the weather-beaten one, “I'll take you 
anywheres. The hoss kin swim and the cab kin float.” 

“T want you,” said Gramercy Jones, “to take me seven- 
teen blocks down this avenue.” 

“Seventeen blocks!” mused the cabman. “Le’s see, 
cap; wot street would that be?” 

“T haven't the faintest idea,” confessed the young man. 
“That's for you to find out by counting the crossings.” 

The cabman contemplated Jones curiously. Then a grin 
started in the middle of his face, like a ripple in a pond, and 
spread both ways, lengthening until it practically seamed 
his head in two halves. He sensed that there would be 
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Tre Crowd Was Aiready Assembling 


something novel in this expedition. Likewise that higher 
sixth sense, which belougs particularly to cabmen and 
waiters, advised him psychically that here undoubtedly 
stood a young man who would be pleasingly liberal in the 
matter of tips. 

He touched his drippy hatbrim with a forefinger the 
shape and color of a red banana. 

“Cap,” he said, “you're on! Jump right in! Down 
Sixt’ Avenoo seventeen blocks and then stop—is that the 
idea?” 

“No, you don’t stop. At the seventeenth crossing you 
turn to the west and keep going until you come to the first 
house that has the figures 1 and 7 in the number over 
the door.” 

Growing bewilderment compressed the smile within 
normal bounds and squeezed it in and in until it died and 
was buried in a crease of the double chin. 

“Would that be Number 17 or Number 117, or wot?” 

“I don’t know that either,” owned Gramercy Jones 
frankly, with a slight, a very slight, air of embarrassment 
“I merely wish to be let out at the first house in that side 
street where you find 17 in the number.” 
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Seeing doubt flitting from crag to crag of that knobby 
countenance, he drove a neatly gloved hand into his trousers 
pocket. 

“Do you wish to be paid in advance?” 

“Naw, sir! Naw, sir!” the cabman hastened to state. 
“T guess I knows a reg’lar gent when I sees him, even if 
I ain't on to his game. Cap, step in!” 

Down Sixth Avenue, in and out among the pillars of the 
elevated structure, the hansom tacked and jibed. steering 
a way between surface cars and through the lesser traffic 
At first they mainly passed big department stores, closed 
and darkened; but after they had jolted over the tracks of 
Fourteenth Street these grew fewer, just as pawnbrokers’ 
shops, dairy lunches and family liquor stores grew more 
numerous. They jogged on by Jefferson Market Court, its 
low-browed mansards looming blankly upon the right of 
them and, in the windows below, iights to show that night 
court was in session. As they journeyed along, Gramercy 
Jones framed the vaguely reassuring, vaguely confidentia! 
statement that he meant to utter to whoever should answer 
his knock. His thread of thought was snapped short by 
a wheezy hail from above. He looked up to see a puckered 
eye contemplating him through the slot in the roof of 
the cab. 

“We've come seventeen blocks, cap. We turns west 
here—don’t we?” 

“We do,” said Gramercy Jones. 

West it was, at a walking gait. Gramercy Jones made 
out that they were proceeding through a quiet street which 
curved like a cow’s horn and was lined for the most part 
with those painfully homely, squatty red-brick dwellings 
that are to be found wherever in older New York there 
remains a district not yet entirely preémpted by modern 
skyplowing structures. Even here 
there were some of the tall buildings 
to be seen, but not many. Only once 
in a while was a towering business 
structure shoving its steel elbows into 
the ancient timber ribs of older and 
smaller neighbors. 

Now they went almost at a crawl, 
traveling close to the righthand curb 
so that the vigilant cabby from his 
perch on high might study out the 
numbers upon fanlights and door- 
plates glimmering in the lamplight 
Presently, informed by a citybred 
instinct — which in its way and within 
its limitations is as sure as that of 
any forest runner—he checked his 
horse up, climbed laboriously down 
from his seat, took the horse by the 
bit, led that patient beast a few yards 
farther on, and came to a stop. 

“Here you are, cap,” he announced 
in the manner of one entitled to large 
rewards for arduous and difficult en- 
deavors. ““No matter where they 


hides ‘em I kin find ‘em — here's 
Number 171.” 
Gramercy Jones stepped out of the 


teetering hansom upon the wet side 
walk. By rights, to make the plot to 
eurdle and the mystery to thicken, 
the house facing him should have been 
an old house, a dark and gloomy and 
decayed house, with a look about it 
of having fallen upon evil days, and 
perchance with one lone taper -- a gut- 
tering tallow dip, let us say — flicker- 
ing feebly at the upper casement. A 
sound of low piteous groanings from 
somewhere within or sundry muffled 
calls for help would have served well! 
to match the spirit of these settings 
But here, stretching along the twisted 
street, was a tall and long loft building; and it was new 
and slick-faced and built of a p*essed yellowish brick, and 
in all its outward essentials it was as commonplace and 
matter of fact as a bill of lading. Upon the pavement was 
a clutter of left-over building materials; there was an 
announcement in a window touching on leasing and renting 
purposes; a goose-necked connection for a firehose, of iron, 
daubed with its first coating of red paint, protruded from 
the blank surface of the masonry; and that distinctly was 
all. Gramercy Jones had a profound conviction that he 
was about to make himself very, very foolish. Likewise it 
is not to be denied that he was considerably disappointed 

None the less, the number—171—stood out distinctly 
and plainly over a doorway giving access to a dimly 
lighted hallway; and, with the curiously staring eyes of 
that fat cabman upon him —Jones could feel them boring 
him in the back—he deemed himself committed to carry 
the venture on to its conclusion. So he rapped with his 
black-gloved. knuckles upon the glass of the door and 
waited; and then rapped again. At the inner far end of 
the hallway appeared an elderly man, plainly a watchman 
He advanced slowly to the door, peered through the glass 
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EVENING POST 


a brief space and then, being apparently 
meen Be by what he saw, slid back the 
bolts. 

“Well,” he said, “wot’s wanted?” 

Gramercy Jones hesitated a moment. 
The whole thing was becoming so gro- 
tesquely idiotic. 

“T know what the trouble is here and I 
have come to offer you help,” he said 
seriously, emphasizing the words according 
to formula. 

“Hey? Wot’s that?” demanded the old 
watchman. He removed his pipe from his 
mouth and came halfway out of the door, 
peering sharply up and down. “Is there 
a fire round somewheres? Anybody tryin’ 
to break in?” 

“No—not that,” explained Gramercy 
Jones. This was an unforeseen develop- 
ment and one not provided for in the plans. 
“IT mean the other and greater trouble — 
the trouble that is within,” he finished off 
somewhat lamely. 

For a brief space in an amazed silence 
the watchman stared at him, his pipe sus- 
pended halfway to his mouth. Then, hav- 
ing made up his mind, he spoke eccording 
to his diagnosis. 

“Say”—his tone was scorn itself- 
ae on the wrong side of the town! 
The free ward for nuts is over at Bellevue, 
back the other way!” 

Again his manner changed, becoming 
truculent, bordering indeed close upon the 
threatening. 

“Say, you better beat it while the goin’s 

Fresh young squirts comin’ down 

ere in cabs tryin’ to kid me!” His inflec- 

tion was such as to indicate that a long 

and unending procession of young squirts 

coming in cabs had been distur ing his 
peace of late. ‘“‘Gwan now—beat it!’ 

“Easy, bo,” put in the cabman from the 
edge of the sidewalk, naturally taking the 
side of his patron. The young man might 
be peculiar, but he had all the outward 
pects of ready money. “Easy there! 

at gent’s all right—I knows him well.” 

“T don’t know him—don’t know you 
neither,” answered the watchman with a 
sudden access of that vocal violence which 
ever marks casual differences arising among 
certain classes of the citizenry in this city 
of five million avowed skeptics. “I don’t 
know neither wan of yez and I don’t want 
to. I think you’re up to somethin’ shady. 
Well, you'll slip nawthin’ over on me. Git 
along now before I call a cop.” 

Seeming to realize that in the event of 
overt acts he would be outnumbered in the 
proportion of one to two, the watchman, 
with hostile gestures, withdrew himself and 
slammed the door and bolted it, and glow- 
ered at them from behind the ample pro- 
tection of thick plate glass. Gramercy 
Jones turned away; the cushioned interior 
of the hansom received him and its partial 
seclusion was very welcome to him. 

“Well, now, wot d’ye know about a guy 
like that?” commented the fat cabby. 
Soothingly he tapped his tongue against 
the roof of his mouth, making the sound 
that is supposed to betoken a discreet and 
respectful sympathy. 


“Broadway and Forty-second,” was all 


| his fare had to say. Still clucking depre- 


eatory clucks the cabman swung himself up 
to his seat and shook out the ) an on his 
horse’s damp back; and in another minute 
they were on the retreat, rounding the 
bulge of the silent street. 

As for Gramercy Jones, he had a most 
let-down feeling. Here he had spent a good 
part of the evening blundering about a 
strange and inhospitable quarter of the 
town in the rain, and his reward had been 
a painful encounter with a perverse and 
person who had suspected 
him first of being crazy and then of being 
thievish or Worse. Not even a genius like 
O. Henry, he figured, could have squeezed 
the makings of a story out of an experience 
beginning so simply and ending so flatly 
as this one. The spirit of romance surely 
must be dead in New York; adventure, 
even though diligently sought, was not to 
be had anywhere. e would make haste 
back to a district where he was better 
acquainted and have a bite to eat and, 
py sober good burgess, go straightway 
to 


At Broadway and Forty-second Street 
he paid off the score and to it added a tip 
so generous that the gratified recipient 
offered him a high and signal hondér. He 
oy off his hat in a sweeping bow and 

ade him: “‘Good night, major.” 

“Just a minute,” said Gramercy Jones 
from below. ‘“‘What was the name of that 
cross street?” 


May 5, 19135 


““Maije,” stated the cabman regretfully, 
“I was that busy countin’ so’s to make the 
right turn I never taken no notice.” 


Near eleven-thirty o’clock, having had 
his bite to eat, the young man came out of 
a sedate and as yet uncabareted chophouse 
and stood a moment upon the sidewalk, 
considering. It had stop: raining; the 
skies were clearing off and the air was still 
springlike and soft. He decided he would 
walk eastward and southward to his house 
fronting on Gramercy Square. He did so, 
nothing happening on the way. 

Gramercy Park, within its high-spiked 
iron fence, with its tight-locked iron gates 
set at wi oe pe distances, was a patch 
of quiet darkness when at last he came ta it. 
His own house, wide of front and substantial 
looking, was black except for one light in 
an upper front window. He took this for 
a sign that his faithful man Friday, ex- 
Sergeant Max Furst, had also come home 
but had not as yet retired. Along the street 
to the south one carri passed, making 
for the moment a brisk clamor of hoofs and 
tires; a single high-hatted pedestrian in a 
caped overcoat—a homebound theatergoer 
probably—was moving nimbly along the 
sidewalk across the way. Otherwise this 
spot, lying almost midway between the mid- 
night activities of Broadway and the fretful, 
fevered briskness of Third Avenue, was at 
once a desert and an oasis. 

He was halfway up the stone steps, feel- 
ing in his pocket for his keys, when astartled 
exclamation made him swing on his heel. 
The lone high-hatted foot traveler, now 
almost opposite him, had apparently stum- 
bled over something in his path. He had 
stooped and, as well as could be made out 
at that distance, was fumbling in a patch of 
shadow. He straightened now and looked 
about him. By the indifferent help of a 
street lamp he made out Gramercy Jones’ 
figure upon the steps of his house and he 
called out: 

“T say, you, sir, across there! Won’t you 
come here a moment? There’s a man lying 


here who looks to me to be very ill—or 
something!” 
Gramercy Jones ran over. The man who 


hailed him had bent forward again and was 
loosening the collar of a man who lay in a 
huddle, with his limbs drawn under him, 
against the fence, where a clump of ever- 
greens grew close up to the palings. They 
both laid hold of him and drew him out 
flat on his back upon the pavement, and 
there the light showed him to be a middle- 
aged, worn-looking man, decently clad. 
His eyes were half shut and his face looked 
swollen and congested. About his lips were 
white patches like blisters. He breathed 
slowly, with a choking catch in every 
breath. It was evident to any one that he 
was a desperate case. 

“‘ My house is right here,” said Gramercy 
Jones. “I'll wake up the servants to help 
us carry him in and then we can send for 
a doctor.” 

There was no need of doing this though. 
The crowd, great or small, that springs into 
being at any time and at any place in New 
York when something happens was already 
assembling, one atom drawing another. 
There came a chauffeur who dismounted 
from a halted car, a doorman in uniform 
from one of the clubs half a block away on 
the south side of the square, two young men 
of pronounced East Side accents on their 
way to a ball or from one, and a moment 
later there was a policeman. As four of 
them picked up the limply dangling form 
Gramercy Jones’ toe touched something 
that rolled with a tinkling sound, and he 
felt about and found a small bottle that had 
been lying almost under the man. 

He went ahead to throw open the door 
and to make lights, and the others carried 
the stran in and stretched him on a 
settee in the broad front hall. Max Furst 
came downstairs in his shirtsleeves and 
applied first-aid measures, while the po- 
liceman, over Gramercy Jones’ telephone, 
notified headquarters and ordered an am- 
bulance. The man in the high hat and the 
clubhouse function ran out to beat the 
neighborhood for a physician. In a bustle 
= aps five minutes passed, or it may have 

n ten. 

The ambulance came swiftly enough, but 

even so it came too late. The young sur- 

n who ran up the steps, his kitbag in his 

and, stayed on his knees alongside the 
silent figure only half a minute or so. 

“The man’s dead,” he said as he got up, 
dusting off his knees. “It’s a case of sui- 
cide all right—carbolic acid. Anybody see 
anything of the bottle?” 
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He promised to notify the morgue and 
went away, the gong of his ambulance dim- 
ming in the distance. The policeman closed 
the front door and began taking down the 
names of all present for possible use later. 

“Officer,” suggested Gramercy Jones, 

“wouldn’t it be well to find out who this 
poor fellow was?” 

“Oh, that’s all been attended to,” said 
the policeman; “I went through his clothes, 
waiting for the ambulance.” 

His cap rested upside down upon a table. 
He showed its contents to Jones—a _ 
ring with keys on it, a leather = 
worn and frayed, a small roll of bills, some 
loose change, letters, cards, a cardcase—the 


usual dunnage that a man carries about | 


with him in his pockets. 

“Who was he?” asked the young man. 
Over his shoulder he glanced at the shape on 
the settee. In the still face the worn lines 
were already smoothing out. The surgeon 
had crossed the hands upon the breast. 

“Well,” said the policeman, “as near as 


| T ean make out from ieee here things a 
~~ 


name was Guise—Walter W. Guise.” 
ugh the papers. “Yes, that’s 
It’s on these cards and on all 


| | the letters. It looks like from them that he 


a | again, mister, if 
| the policeman. “ 


| lived over in Waverly Place—the address 


is right here—and that he worked as a clerk 
or something like that forthe Colossal Trust 
Company downtown. He don’t seem to 
have left any note tellin’ why he done it. 
The main point is that he done it. 

“T’ll have to borrow your telephone 
ou don’t mind,” added 
here’s the coroner’s office 


' | to be called up, and if this party had a tele- 
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| other strangers. 


phone connection I'll call his folks up, too, 
and tell ’em what's happened to him.” 

A sudden access of pity stirred Gramercy 
Jones. The dead man looked to be a gen- 
tleman—a shabby one perhaps, yet a gen 
tleman just the same. “Don't do thet, 
please—it seems such a hard way,” he said. 
“T’ll go to his house myself with the news. 
Furst,” he went on, turning to his employee, 
“you stay here with the officer, please. I'll 
get a taxicab—there should be some in 
front of the Players’ Club and I'll go to this 
poor fellow’s house.” 

Some one spoke up behind him. He 
turned to face a slender young man whom 
he remembered to have seen entering close 
upon the ambulance man’s heels and later 
talking with the policeman. 

“If you don’t mind,” said this person, 
“T’d like to go with you. I'll share the cost 
of the taxi. I’m a reporter from the Her- 
ald,” he explained. “I happened to be at 
Bellevue doing the late trick and I rode 
over with the ambulance. At this man’s 
house there might be a good end to this 
story. As it stands now it’s worth about a 
stick. I got the address from the policeman. 
We can go right away if you're ready. My 
name is Hardy.” 

This was how it came about that Gra- 
mercy Jones had company as he sped across 
the city at a southward slanting angle 
to break the news of a stranger’s death to 
It was a grim sort of 
errand upon which to be embarking thus 
suddenly; he had touched the outer rim of a 
tragedy. His thoughts still whirred with the 


| excitement; and back of all the confusion 
| there stood in his mind the picture of that 


dead man lying straight and still in that 
hallway, the slate of his life wiped off clean 
now, no matter how blurred and marred it 
might ever have been. 

he reporter who rode with him kept 
asking things too—asking him how they 
eame to find the suicide and whether the 
man had shown any signs of consciousness, 
and so on and so forth. What between his 
own thoughts and the reporter’s questions 
he paid small heed to where they were going 
until, in adark and quiet and rather common 
appearing street, the chauffeur halted the 


| taxi in front of a small house that was 





| snuggled down in between taller buildings. 


There were lights both upstairs and down 


in the windows of this house. They mounted 
the steps and one of them found a button 
set in chipped facing of the stone lintel 


and rang the bell. As they waited they 
heard from somewhere within the voice of a 
woman who was in deep grief; and to both 
of them, almost with a sense of relief, came 
= realization = a the word 

which they were bringing mercilessly 
traveled on ahead of “aan. 

The door opened then and in the opening 
stood a young woman. Even in that brief 
moment Gramercy Jones saw that she had 
about her an air of wholesomeness. Down 
the stairway behind her came cries and 

, heard now with plainness. 
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Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is that Food 


Explanation: Tiny tads are constantly using up Strength, Heat and 
Energy in their little bodies 

How do they get back the waste? By eating foods that contain 
Strength, Heat and Energy in right proportions. 

Milk — the greatest food known—contains all three in just the right 
proportions. Mother Nature made milka perfect food to rame youngsters on 


the New Same-as-Milk Food 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butteron bread,crackers or toast contains Strength, 


Heat and Energy in almost identically the same proportions as milk. To 
feed your child a slice of bread buttered with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
is the same as feeding him a medium sized tumbler of full cream milk 

And it ca: Average cost per tumbler of milk 1% cents 
Average cost per slice of bread with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter ess than 

3 of a cent. 

Made of Spanish and Virginia peanuts, roasted, blendéd, salted and 
crushed to creamy nut butter of exquisite flavor and aroma. Children 
like it better than candy. Easily digested because the finc crushing 
partially premasticates it. 

If your child is old enough to feed himself, commence alternating 
his milk with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on bread, crackers or toast today 

But, as Beech-Nut Peanut Butter's milk-like proportions of 
Strength, Heat and Energy come from the blending of Spanish and 
Virginia peanuts, be cure your child eats only Beech-Nut Brand — 1% 
and up per glass jar 

Call up your grocer and order a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter now 
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WAS EVER A SUNDAY SUPPER LIKE THIS? 


Club sandwiches;of crisp, delicious Beech-Nut Bacon, baked on a baking rack - 
not fried nor broiled — combined with lettuce, slices of cold chicken, velvety mayon 
naise Beech-Nut Olive Oil and Beech- Nut dear sound apple Vinegar, thin 
slices of crustless toast. Serv, with Beech-Nut Red Currant Jelly. 
Fragrant tea. Plain cake. Beech-Nat Whole Figs in cream. 

If you have any trouble getting these delicious, flavorous 

Beech-Nut products, write us. Write us anyway for “ Beech 

Nut Breakfast News" — describing the white, sunny Beech 

Nut Pure-Food Plant in the beautiful Mohawk Valley Free 


The Unusual Beech-Nut Flavor Comes In These Products, Too: 





Beech-Nat Sliced Beei 
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“BEN BOLT” 


Brings Young Love Back, when Played by Instinct 


Some Joyous Experiences with the 
New Instinctive Playing — No. 8 


" 7 was our wedding anniversary. We sat in the shadowing room, 
my wife and I—our hair silvered, her hand in mine, talking of 
the years, thinking of the days gone by. 

**I left her side and sat softly at the Virtuolo Player Piano. It 
was dark now. I didn’t need the lights. I slipped a roll in and 
played — what she had played one night when we were young, the 
song I used to ask for, the song she used to sing. 


“*Oh, don't pou remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 
Sweet Alice whose hair was so brown’, 

“*T was lost to everything about me. I touched the time-lever 
just as i felt the time. I pressed the Acsolo buttons just as I felt the 
music soften and strengthen within me. And the music of the Virtuolo 
ebbed and flowed, responding to my Instinct, to my pressure. 

**I saw before me again the old scene which those soft chords called up — long, 
long ago, when we were young. I saw brown-haired Alice, tender and wistful, liv- 
ing only for her sailor lad returned. I saw her tears, her laughter, the old, old mill 
which turned so bravely then, the smiling stream which framed the sweet old scene. 
I knew again the young love that I knew when first we met. 

** Lingeringly, the music died, I knew that it was perfect, for I had _fe/t the music 
as I hed pressed. I had played by Instinct. I knew that I had played it as even 
she had not played it upon the old piano, 





**1 slipped back to her side and her face was wet. She had lived again, too. I 


had brought the young days back to us who were old,  & nstinctive Playing upon the 
Virtuolo. I love the Virtuolo for that."* ° ° 

Have you ever wished to return to the magic aa times, of old affections —to 
be moved to joy, to love, to sweet remembrance in a moment? Only Music can work 


and with the 
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you can play music as you feel it, even though technically you've never learned it. 
For the Virtuolo itself provides you with technically perfect music, upon which 
you impress your own feelings in deep, sweet cadences or faint, soft tones, by pressing 


on the Acsolo buttons. 

If you really want to know how different the Virtuolo’s Instinctive Playing is 
from playing which requires all your actention and reasoning faculties on Aow you are 
if you want to know how different the Virtuolo is from all 
see, hear and play the Virtuolo at the store of our nearest rep- 
Write us for the address. 


SEND FOR “THE INNER BEAUTY” BOOK 


which wiil open for you the gate to the wonderful Paradise of Music ; and which 
explains the Virtuolo and its Instinctive Playing. 

The Virtaolo can be had in either the Hallet & Davis Piano or the Conway, the 
**Home Piano’’. And you can take three years to pay for it if you like. 

Hallet & Davis were established in 1839 and Anow pianos, Franz Liszt and 
Johann Strauss, the great pianists, knew pianos, too, and applauded the Hallet & 
Davis. Pope Pius X recently honored it with a Papal medal. 

If you wait until you ** find time’’ you'll forget. So fill oui 
mail it roday 
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“T am a reporter for the Herald,” began 
Jones’ companion. 

“Walk in, please,’ ae the young woman. 
She did not seem rised to see them. 
“We have already h word of this—this 
terrible thing,” she explained. “One of the 
newspaper offices—I don’t think it was 
yours—called on the telephone a few min- 
utes ago. Mrs. Guise—my aunt—is in no 
condition to see any one now.” 

Evidently she took both of them for news- 
paper men and Gramercy Jones for the mo- 
ment did not undeceive her. She led the 
way into a parlor that was plain to the point 
of bleakness, almost of bareness, and s 
in the middle of the floor facing them. 

“T am Miss Harriet Stafford,” she said 
simply. “Mr. Guise—who died tonight — 
was my aunt’s second husband. I have 
lived here with them for several years. I 
mas a stenographer for a law firm in Broad 

ti 

Having explained her own position she 
waited as though for questions. Gramercy 
Jones took note of the daintiness of her 
figure in the trim Shirtwaiet and the dark 
skirt, took note of her clear brown eyes and 
fine skin, of the way her hair grew about 
her forehead, and he marked a poise of dig- 
nity and an unaffected sweetness in her 
manner. Hardy, the reporter, must have 
felt the spell cf this young woman’s per- 
sonality, too, for he hesitated a moment and 
then said something that was quite indis- 
tinct, though the words “reasons” and 
“rash act” might be made out in it. 

“T suppose you might as well know the 
truth of this from me—from us—as to get 
it from some outside source,” answered the 
girl with a kind of bitter directness. “It is 
all bound to come out—the man who called 
up a while ago told me he had already 
talked with some official of the trust com- 
pany and that he had a statement from 
those people. My aunt’s husband—you 
—_ his name, I presume—was a book- 

ay ow for the Colossal Trust Company. 
ad been with them for years. His sal- 
~s was not large, but I know he gave them 
faithful service—and it was honest service 
too; I am sure of that.” 

She paused for a bit, her brown eyes be- 
ginning g to brim over, then went on, holding 

er voice steady by an effort. “Tonight at 
dinner my aunt for the first time learned 
that he was in some way involved with the 
company. The amount was small to them— 
only a very few hundred dollars, I think 

I am sure no one who knew him would 
question his honesty. It was not arrest 
that he feared—it was discharge. At his 
age—he was fifty-four—it is easy to under- 
stand how he might dread being discharged. 
I do not know ail the particulars yet, but I 
think he had until tomorrow to rectify his 
mistake, whatever it was. 

“This afternoon, so he told her, he ap- 
pealed to a man who is wealthy, and who 
years ago was his friend and was employed 
in the same place where he worked. I sup- 
pose it would be of no use to print the name 
of this friend. He as good as promised Mr. 
Guise that he would send some one to him-— 
a messenger, with help. The messenger 
was to be here by nine o’clock tonight or a 
little later.. Mr. Guise waited until nearly 
eleven, walking the floor. No messenger 
no message—came. I was not here at the 
time—this is only what my aunt has been 
able to telk me. Finally, bareheaded, in a 
frenzy, he ran out of the house. His wife 
thought—and hoped—that he was going to 
the house of his supposed friend. She—she 
knows better now. He must have had the 
poison on his person all the time. He wan- 
dered about, I suppose, until he came to the 
piace where—the place where he was found. 
Surely he must have been insane!” 

For the first time her voice failed her en- 
tirely and she put her face in her hands. 
The reporter took a pencil out and fumbled 
it in his fingers. Gramercy Jones walked 
to a front window, parted tke sleazy lace 
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curtains that dangled limply there, and 
looked out, thinking. 

At an acute angle, across and beyond an 
open paved space of street, he made out a 


tall building standing in a line of lower 
buildings. mething about the contour 
of thi out there in the dark struck him 


as fi iar somehow. He noted a pile of 
building material heaped on a sidewalk, 
a curving wall of shiny pressed brick, a 
dim-lighted hallway, a wry-necked hydrant 
connection of iron, daubed with red, that 
ee ay from the surface of the masonry. 

tartled, he swung away from the window. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “but might 
I ask the number of this house and the name 
of the street?” 

“This,” said Miss Stafford, “‘is Number 
171 Waverly Place.” 

“Of course, then,” he asked, still puz- 
zled,‘‘ that building diagonally across on the 
opposite side—that new building just over 
there—it could not be Number 171 too?” 

“Yes,” she said; “it could be and it is. 
This house is Number 171 Waverly Place and 
that house is Number 171 Waverly Place.” 

He stared at her. The reporter's eyes 
widened too. 

“T suppose there isn’t another spot in the 
whole city exactly like og one,” she said. 
“Tf you will look out ‘ou will see the 
lower corner of an old suild! ing jutting out 
between here and that new building. The 
old building is the Northern eer, 
that was built a great many years 
uncle, who was born and reared he Ba maak 
of town, often told me that when the dis- 
peneery was built it made a split in Waverly 

lace—the junction is just east of this 
house—and two separate streets were 
formed. Yet for some reason both of them 
retained the original name; so there are two 
streets here called Waverly Place and there 
are two rows of houses that bear the same 
numbers. Our Waverly Place, the shorter 
fork of the two, ends here at Bank Street, 
but the other fork curves off to the north- 
ward and runs on for nearly half a mile. 
My uncle used to say Waverly Place was 
the only street in town that had three 
ends to it.” 

The reporter asked a few more questions, 
Gramercy Jones meanwhile stationed by 
the window studying Miss Stafford’s profile, 
and then they came away and left her 
standing at the closed door. Their taxicab 
was waiting for them. 

Before he entered it, though, Gramercy 
Jones crossed a gore of crooked street to 
where the sharp prow front of the old gray 
dispensary, like a plowshare, cut the road- 
way into a double furrow that rolled by it 
upon each side. 

The young man halted under a street 
lamp that stood in the triangle of sidewalk. 
Above his head, just beneath the lamp- 
frame, were two little blue-enamel stand- 
ards crossing each other at angles, so that 
they formed a perfect X. One pointed 
northwest; the other pointed northeast; 
and on each of them in white letters was the 
same inscription— Waverly Place. 

“The only street in New York with three 


ends to it!” he said to himself. “And O. 
Henry was right! There’s a tragedy in 
every house—if you can find it. Tonight if 


that hansom-cab driver of mine had followed 
the lefthand curb instead of the one on the 
right, I should have found it—I should have 
come to Number 171 here instead of going 
to Number 171 yonder—should have come 
in time with a message—I would have saved 
that poor devil’s life and good name for him. 
O. Henry was right.” 

He turned and went to the cab and 
climbed in alongside the reporter. He 
meant to come back to this place again. 

And so he did— many times! In due 
season he came to know this fork-ended 
Waverly Place—and some of those who 
dwelt in it— very well indeed! 

Editor’ s Notc—This is the fifth and last of a 
series of stories by Irvin S. Cobb 
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I be seven football players who engaged 
me to guide them to the top of Long’s 
Peak did not reveal their identity until 
we were on the way. We set out on foot. 
This great peak really is the King of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is high, massive 
and wildly ru . There were five thou- 
sand feet of altitude and seven steeply in- 
clined miles between our starting-point and 
the granite-piled summit. 

The climbers were so occupied with 
themselves during the first mile that I man- 
aged to keep them from running over me. 
They yelled, threw stones and wrestled. 
Presently these long-haired fellows dis- 
covered me and gave a cheer, and then 
energetically proceeded with the intention 
of killing me off. 

It was fortunate for me that the wisdom 
of more than one hundred guiding trips to 
the summit already was a part of my 
equipment. In addition to the valuable 
lessons that had been dearly learned in 
guiding, I had made dozens of climbs to the 
summit before offering my services as a 
guide. In every kind of weather climbs 
were made to familiarize myself thoroughly 
with the way to the top. These trips— 
always alone—were first made on clear 
days, then on stormy ones, and finally at 
night. When satisfied that I could find the 
trail under the worst conditions, some en- 
durance tests were made. One of these 
consisted in making a quick round trip— 
then, after only a few minutes’ rest, shoul- 
dering thirty or forty pounds of supplies 
and hastening to the rescue of an imaginary 
climber ill on the summit. 

Along with two seasons of this prelimi- 
nary experience, the rocks, glacial records, 
birds, trees and flowers along the trail were 
studied, other peaks climbed, and books 
concerning mountain climbing diligently 
read. But long before my two hund 
and fifty-seven allotted guiding trips were 
made I found myself ignorant of one of the 
most important factors in guiding, and per- 
haps too in life—and that is, human nature. 


Mountain Sickness 


However, several climbs had been made 
simply to learn the swiftest pace I could 
maintain from bottom to summit without 
arest. Thus ably coached by experience, I 
steadied to the work when my noisy foot- 
ball followers started to run away from me. 
Each player in turn briefly set a hot pace 
and in a short time they were ahead of me. 
Even though they guyed me unmercifully, 
I refused to be hurried and held to the 
swiftest pace that I knew could be main- 
tained. Two hours of going raised us 
through thirty-five hundred feet of alti- 
tude and advanced us five miles. We were 
above the timberline and, though some 
distance behind the boys, I could tell they 
were tiring. Presently the guide was again 
in the lead! 

By-and-by one of the boys commenced 
to pale and presently he turned n 
round the mouth. He tried desperately to 
bluff it off, but ill he was; and in a few 
minutes he had to quit, overcome with 
nausea. A moment later another long- 
haired brave tumbled down. On the others 
went. However, three of them were 
dropped wong the trail, and only two of 
those seven husky, well-trained athletes 
reached the summit! That evening, when 
these sad fellows saw me start off te guide 
another party up by moonlight, they con- 
cluded I must be a wonder; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, being an invalid I had learned 
conservation. This experience fixed in my 
mind the importance of climbing slowiy. 

Hurriedly climbing a rugged peak is 
dangerous pastime. il-hurry frequently 
produces sickness. A brief dash may keep 
a climber agitated for an hour. uring 
this time he will waste his strength doing 
things the wrong way — often, too, annoying 
or endangering the other climbers. 

Finding a way to get climbers to go 
slowly was a problem that took time to 
solve. Early in the guiding game the solu- 
tion was made impossible by trying to 

ide a large party and by not knowing 

uman nature. Once accomplished, slow 
going on the trail noticeably decreased the 
cases of mountain sickness, greatly re- 
duced the number of quarrels, and enabled 
almost all starters to gain the height desired. 


THE SATURDAY 


WHAT’S ON THE TOP 


By Enos Jf. Millis 


Slow going added pleasure to the trip, en- 
abled every one to return in good form and 
with splendid pictures in the mind. 

To keep the party together—for the 
tendency of climbers is to scatter, some 
traveling rapidly and others slowly— it be- 
came my practice to stop occasionally and 
tell a story, comment on a bit of scenery or 
relate an incident that had occurred near 
by. By speaking in a low tone the climbers 
ahead shouting “ Hurry up!" and the ones 
behind exclaiming “‘ Wait!” could not hear 
me. This method kept down friction and 
usually held the party together. However, 
with a large party, confusion a few times 
arose despite my efforts to anticipate it. 

_ Hoping to get valuable climbing sugges- 
tions, my experiences were one day.told to | 
a gentleman that I thought might help me; | 
but he simply repeated the remark of 
Trampas—that in every party of six there 
is a fool! It is almost impossible for a 
numerous, though a well-meaning, party to 
travel along a steep trail without friction. | 


Love in High Altitudes 





My most unpleasant climb was with a 
fateful six—three loving young couples. 
Two college professors about to be married 
formed one of these. He, the son of 
wealthy parents, had been sent West to 
mend his health and manners; he met a 
yeuns schoolma’am who reformed him. 

hey attended the same college and had 
become professors in a state school. At 
the end of this outing they were to be mar- 
ried; but on this climb they quarreled. 
Each married another! Sweethearts for 

ears was the story of the second couple. 

hey, too, quarreled on the trail, but made 
up again. The story of the third couple is 
interestingly complicated. He was rich, 
young and impetuous; she handsome and 
musical. For years she had received his 
ardent attentions indifferently. Approach- 
ing the top of the peak he became extremely 
impatient with her. As though to make 
confusion confused, after years of indiffer- 
ence this handsome young lady became 
infatuated with her escort. He tried to | 
avoid her, but she feigned a sprained ankle 
to insure his comforting closeness. Each 
still is single! Meantime these six had a | 
general row among themselves and at the 
close of it united to roast me! Whether imp 
or altitude was to blame for this deviltry 
matters not—the guide was roasted for it. 

Early in guiding it appeared to be my | 
duty to start for the top with any one who 
cared to try it, and I felt bound also to get 
the climber to the top if possible. This was 
poor theory and bad practice. After a few 
exasperating and exhausting experiences 
I learned the foily of dragging people to the 
top who were likely to be too weak to come 
back. One day a party of four went up. 
Not one of them was accustomed to walk- 
ing, and all had apparently lived to eat. 
After eight hard hours we reached the 
summit, where all four collapsed. A storm 
came on and we were just leaving the top 
when daylight faded. It rained at inter- 
vals all night long, with the temperature 
a trifle below freezing. We could climb 
down a short distance, then huddle shiver- 
ing together for a while. At times every | 
one was suffering from nausea— mountain 
sickness. We got down to timberline at 
one o'clock in the morning. Here a rest 
by a rousing campfire énabled all to go on 
down. We arrived at the starting-place just 
twenty-four hours after we left it! Moun- | 
tain ciimbing is not a good line of activity 
for an invalid or for one who shies at the 
edge of a precipice—or for any one, either, 
who worries over the possible fate of his 
family while he is on a narrow ledge. 

Altitude, the great bugbear to many, is 
the scapegoat for a multitude of sins. Alti- 
tude is mostly imaginary, though climbing 
high into a lighter, finer atmosphere dimin- 
ishes the enveloping, elastic clasp of the air 
and causes physiological changes. The 
illness that afflicts mountain climbers will 
also afflict hill climbers who are only a few 
hundred feet above sea level. This nausea 
first comes to those who are bilious, or to 
those who are hurrying or exerting them- 
selves much more than usual. A slight 
stomach disorder invites this nausea; and 
on the heights those who have not been 
careful of diet, or those who celebrated the 
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HE wide-awake man 

sets his price for 

clothes, —then goes 
after VALUE for his price. 

The $15, $20 or $25 Kirsch- 
baum Clothes satisfies his sense 
of values. 

Kirschbaum Clothes are 
hand-tailored. They look 
**different” —and are. 

The fabric is All - Wool 
(laboratory tested). And not 
alone the fabric, but also the 
haircloth, canvas and_stay- 
tape are cold-water shrunk # 
the limit. 

In Kirschbaum Clothes a 
man gets the greatest value for 
his money — or gets his money 
back! That is the meaning of 


| the Kirschbaum label (or, the 


Kirschbaum Ticket on the 
Sleeve). 

The ‘‘Knickerbocker”’ (as illustrated) 
is a ‘*Yungfelo’’ model, Kirschbaum 
Special, at $15, $20, $25 up to $38 at all 
Kirschbaum retailers. 


Coat:—Three button, single breasted sack; fronts 


boldly rounded at bottom; back, form fitted; soft 
rolling, peaked lapels; narrow sleeves, with 1% inch 
loose cuff overlapping and fastening wih two buttons 
Kirschbaum needie-mouided, natural shoulders. Ov 


side patch pockets (also made with regular pockets 
Cord seams 

This coat is very slender in effect. The two gores 
give it a very hollow-waisted effect in front and « 
well-rounded chesty appearance, Ves: —Six button 
single breasted, no collar (fancy fabrics with notch 


| collar), slightly curved atbottom. Treusers:—Straight 


hanging. English ‘trousers, smooth-fitting over bips 
16 inch botioma, with cuffs 


Ask for Kirschbaum Guaranteed 
Cisthes at bettar-class Stores 
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Your oil must reach all friction points 


AD 


4 a 


\ 


mechanical appliances, and separate oil 
( ups 

in the automobile motor, they are all 
reached through one lubricating system 

Your car, therefore, requires: 

in oi whose ‘body’ or thickness ts suited 

vour feed system—an oil that will properly 

1 to all the friction povnts. 

If you use an oil whose “body” is unsuited 
to your feed requirements, Of whose lubricat- 
ing qualities will not properly withstand the 
demands of service, you will get one or mere 
of the following results: 

i) Escape of the compression and ex- 
plosion past the piston rings 

Unlubricated cylinder walls at the 
ipper end of the piston stroke 

3) Imperfect lubrication of many of the 
bearings. 

(4) Excess carbon deposit. (Due to the 

il working too freely past the piston rings 
ind burning in the combustion chamber.) 

(5) Excessive oi! and fue! consumption 

6} Worn wrist pins. 

7) Unduly-rapid deterioration in your 
motor 

loose bearings 

9) Noisy operation 

Che average motor has 1500 parts. In 
different motors, these parts differ both in 

neasurement and construction. No one oil 
can possibly meet the feed requirements of 
ill motors 

lo establish a sound guide to correct 

‘brieation we have therefore taken a step 
f the utmost importance to the motorist. 

Each season we carefully analyze the 
motor of each make of car. 

Sased on this analysis, and on practical 
experience, we specify in a lubricating chart, 
printed in part on the right, the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil we have found best suited 

»each of the various models. 

This chart represents the professional 

ivice of a company whose authority on 
ientific Subrication is unquestioned the 
world over-—the Vacuum Oil Company. 

if vou use oil of less-correct “body” or of 
nwer Lubricating quality than that spec ified for 
ur car, incomplete or inefficient lubrication 
certain to follow, Unnecessary friction, and 
ltimate sertous damage must result. 

If your car does not appear in the partial 

hart on this page, we will mail on request a 
hooklet containing our complete chart 
cogether with points on lubrication. 


GARGOYLe 






Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 








The various grades, refined and filtered to remove free carbon, are 
Gargoyle “ 
Gareevie 2s ~ 
Gargoyle 
Gargoyle a 
Gargoyle “Arctic” 


rhey are put up in Land $ gallon sealed cans, in bait 


and barrels. AM are brands’ with the Gargoyle, 
which is our mark of manufacture. They can be secured 
from all reliable garages, automobile supply stores, and others 


who supply lubnicants. 


VACUUM OIL CO. 


DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: ‘vorg Bid. 49 Federal St. -29 Broadway 
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MODEL OF 
CARS 


Abbott Detroit 
Ako 
American 
Apperson 
Autocar cy 
’ (4cyl 
Avery . 
Renz 
Buick (2 cyl.) 
(4cyl.) 


Cadillac a y 
. ‘ 


Cartercat 


Darraca 
De DD 


elaunay - Belleville 


D> 
himeor 
Ff. M.} 
b tat 
llanders 

( 
Ford 
Franklin 

ri 

G. M.¢ 
Cramm 
Gramm. Logan 
Herreshoft 
Hewitt ( yl.) 
(4 cyl.) 
Hudson 
Hupmobile “20"" 


1. H.¢ air 


International 
Interstate 


Path 
Peerless 
Pierce Ar 


Com 


Pope Hartford 





Simplex 
speed 


Mead 


“Knight” 
Stevens Duryea 


Stoddard Dayton 


Stoddard: Dayton 
“Knight 
lebaker 


Warren Detroit 
White (Gas) 

 (Steaw 
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Fisher Bldg. 4th and Chestnut Sts. 
Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the 
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climb the evening before it was made, are | 


| pretty certain to find out just how moun- | 


tain sickness afflicts. titude has but | 
little, I think, to do with bringing on moun- 
tain sickness. It is almost identical in 
effect with seasickness and just as quickly | 
forces the conclusion that life is not wort 
living. Usually a hot drink, rest and 
warmth will cure it in a short time. 
Altitude commonly stimulates the slow 
tongue, and in the heights many reserved 
ple become talkative and even confiding. 
his, along with the natural sociability of 
such a trip, the scenery and the many ex- 


| citements, usually ripens acquaintances 


with amazing rapidity. Lifelong friend- 
ships have commenced on the trail, and | 
many a lovely romance too. One day two 


| young people met for the first time in one 
| Of my climbing parties. Thirty days after- 


ward they were married, and they have 
lived happily to date. 
In one climb a chaperon gave out and 
promptly demanded that two young sweet- 
earts turn back. As we moved on without 
the chaperon she called down upor my 
head the curses of all the gods at once! In 
order to save the day it is sometimes neces- 
sary for a guide to become an autocrat. 


| Oceasionally a climber is not susceptible 


to suggestion and will obey only the im- 
perative mood. A guide is sometimes com- 
pelled to stop rock rolling, or to say “No!” 
to a plucky though ill climber who is eager 
to go on. 
terrible tongue lashing came to me one 

day from a young lady climber because of 
my refusal to go farther after she had 
fainted. She went forward alone for half 
an hour while I sat watching from a com- 
manding crag. Presently she came to a 
narrow unbanistered ledge that overhung 
eternity. She at once retreated and came 
back to me with a smile, saying that the 
spot where she had turned back would 
enable any one to comprehend the laws of 


| falling bodies. 


A Rich Man's Gratitude 


Occasionally a climber became hyster- 
ical and I had my hands full keeping the 
afflicted within bounds. Mountain ledges 


- | are not laces for hysterical perfects” 


ances. One day when a revere gentle- 
man and his two daughters were nearing 
the top the young ladies and myself came 
out upon the Narrows a few lengths ahead 
of their father. The ladies were almost 
exhausted and were climbing on sheer 
nerve. The stupendous view revealed 


| from the Narrows overwhelmed them, and 


both became hysterical at once. It was no 
place for ceremony; and, as it was rather 
eramped for two performances at once, I 

ushed the feet from beneath one young 
fay, tripped the other on top of her-—and 
sat down on both! 

They struggled, laughed and cried, but 
had just calmed when the father came 
et the rocks upon us. His face vividly 
and swiftly expressed three or four kinds 
of anger before he grasped the situation. 
Fearing he might stoop to conquer me, or 
that he might “get them” too, I watched 
him without a word. Finally he took in 


| the entire situation and with a smile said: 


“Well, I don’t know whether it’s my move 
or not!” 
Twice while guiding it appeared best to 


| break my lifelong rule—never to take a tip. 


One tip had with it a surprise to redeem 
the taking. It came from a gentleman who 
had organized the coy On the way up 
he begged leave to set the pace and to lead 


| the party to the top. He appeared sensible, 


and a bad blunder was made by my consent- 
ing to the arrangement and Lecoming one | 
of the party. His pace was rapid and at 
Keyhole he was attacked by nausea. He 
pluckily insisted that we go on to the sum- 
mit and leave him behind. It was five | 


- | hours before we returned to him. For twe 


hours he had lain helpless in a cold rain and 
was chilled nearly to death. He was limp 
and loose-jointed, and difficult to carry 
across the moraine called Boulderfield. At | 
the inn the following morning he was | 
completely restored. I was still so ex- | 
hausted from getting him down that when | 
he insisted that he be allowed to give me a | 
tip in addition te the guiding fee I agreed | 
to accept it. The instant I had consented 
it occurred to me that a tip from a million- | 
aire for saving his life would be worth while. | 


| 1 was startled when, with a satisfied ex- 
_ pression, he handed me twenty-five cents! 


Early one season, before the ice had 
melted, one of my five climbers met with 


| an accident in one of the most dangerous 
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Fountain Pen 
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The old and true saying, 

“a straight line is the shortest | 


distance between two points,” 
is forcibly illustrated by the 
direct - filling Conklin. j 


The Conklin pen follows that 
principle exactly every time that 
ITFILLSITSELF. Simply * 
press the “‘Crescent-Filler™ 
once—and the ink rushes up into 
the pen! And without spilling a 
drop (no dropper-filler)—with- 
out unscrewing a single joint. 


“Easy, quick, clean” describesit. 
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The simple operation that fills 
the Conklin cleans it at the same 
time — another good point! 
This explains why it never clogs 
or balks, but always writes at 4 
first stroke and with superb 
smoothness and ease. 
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places along the way. We were descend- 
ing—myself in front, watching each one 
closely as he crossed a narrow but extremely 


| steep tongue of ice. The gentleman who 
| brought up the rear was a good climber 


when not talking; but this time he was 
chattering away and failed to notice me 
when I signaled him for silence while each 
climber, in turn, carefully crossed the steep 
ice in the footholds chopped for that pur- 
pose. Still talking, he stepped out on the 
ice without looking and missed the foot- 
holds! Both feet shot from beneath him, 
and down the smooth, deadly steep he 
plunged. 

Early in guiding I planned out just 
where to stand and just what I would do 
in case of accident. When an accident oc- 
curred it was a simple matter to go through 
a ticklish grandstand performance that had 
been practiced dozens of times, and which 
for years I had been ready to put into effect. 
The instant he slipped I made a quick leap 
for a point of rock that barely pierced the 
steep ice-tongue. This ice was steeper than 
half pitch; and he shot down it, clawing 
per ney A and helpiessly, with momentum 
sufficient to knock over half a dozen men. 
There was just time to grab him by the 
coat as he shot by the rock. Bracing with 
all my might to hold him for a fraction of a 
second so as to divert him and point him 
at an angle off the ice, I jumped upward as 
the violent jerk came. We went off as it 
were on a tangent and landed in a heap 
upon the stones, several yards below the 





spot from which I had leaped to the rescue. | 


His life was saved. 


A Prediction That Failed 


The happiest one of my two hundred 
and fifty-seven guiding experiences on the 
rugged nite trail of this peak was with 
Harriet Peters, a little eight-year-old girl 
the youngest child who has made the climb. 
She was alert and obedient, enjoyed the 
experience, reached the top without a slip 
or a stumble, and with but little assistance 
from me. It was pleasant to be with her on 
the summit, listening to her comments and 
hearing her childlike questions. She prob- 
ably had been told that streams have their 
small beginnings in the heights, for she 
asked to see “the little ends of the rivers!’’ 


Though the top of Long’s Peak is over | 


fourteen thousand feet above sea level, it is 
six hundred feet long by two hundred and 
fifty wide. 
level and is made up of large slabs and 
blocks of granite. These stones are stained 
with lichen and, though the summit is 
practically barren, a few brave, beautiful 
flowers manage to bloom upon it. 

The peak was discovered in 1805 by 
Lieutenant Pike, who called it Great Peak. 
It was named by the members of Long’s 
exploring party in 1820. After a number of 


| unsuccessful attempts it was climbed in 


1868. In 1864 one mountaineer wrote: 
“We have been almost all round Long's 


| Peak and feel safe in predicting that no 


man will ever make the ascent.”’ 
Thoughtfulress and deliberation are the 
essentials of mountain climbing. Climb 


The surface is comparatively | 


slowly. Look before stepping. Ease down | 


off boulders—a jump may jar or sprain. 
Enjoy the scenery and do most of your 
talking while at rest. Think of the fellow 
lower down. 


| beforehand will make the climb easier and 


far more enjoyable. 
Tyndall has said that a few days of 


A careful diet and training | 


mountain climbing will burn all the effete | 


matter out of the system. In climbing the 


stagnant blood is circulated and refined. | 


The lungs are exercised, every cell cleansed | 


ami all parts, disinfected by the pure air. 
Climbing a high peak occasionally will not 
only postpone death but will give continuous 
intensity to the joy of living. 


Every one might well climb at least one | 


high peak, and for those leaving high 
school or college the postgraduate work of 


climbing a rugged peak might be a more | 


informative experience or a more helpful 
test for living thar any examination or the 
writing of a thesis. 


Scenery, like music, is thought compel- | 


ling and gives one a rare combination of 


practical poetical inspiration. Along with | 


mountain climbing, scene 
from ourselves and the world, and is happy 
in its elemental impressiveness. From new 
grand heights one strangely feels as though 
he must have looked upon these won- 
drous scenes before; and on the crest one 
realizes the amplitude of Muir’s splendid 


| command: “‘Climb the mountains and get 


their good tidings!” 


shakes us free | 
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A Short-Cut to Success 


FOR THE SMALL TOWN MERCHANT 


UST the business man in a small town be 
satisfied with the same old trade that year 
after year, automatically, seeks his door? 


No! There is a way to bigger business—a way 
that is easy, convenient and economical. 


The Multigraph is the one complete answer to his problem. 


Just think of having —at a ridiculously low salary —a salesman that 


will work 24 hours a day 


A salesman that will approach every buyer in the town 


if need be 


every week, 


A salesman that will go out through the county, or the whole state, 


and bring back orders 


Think of the opportunity, now that the Parcel Post is here and anxiou 


to deliver what the Multigraph has sold! 


Multigraphed advertising is effective, economical and timely. 


That is because this one machine—no larger than an average type- 
writer desk—-produces real typewritten letters, and also genuine 


printers’ - ink printing. 


It’s always ready; it works at high speed, and at 25% to 75% of 


printers’ costs. 


ULTIGRAPH 


Prottrces real printing and form -typewriting. rapidly 
ecc 


wrromical’y privately. in yout own establishment 


Multigraphed advertising has brought big returns to thou- 
sands of concerns of every sort. The co-operation of our 
Business Aid Department has helped both big and little 
users to get the utmost out of Multigraph System. 

Let us tell you some of the convincing facts. 

We'll help you investigate Multigraph application to 
your business, and promise you in advance that 


You Can't Bay a Multigraph Unless You Need it 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1800 Bast Fortieth Street 
Branches in Sixty Cities — Look in your Telephone Directory 
European Representatives: ‘Ibe International Maltigraph Company, 59 Holborn 
Viaduct, London, England; Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr., Kcke 
ei Pacis, 24 Boul 4 + 
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“Picked Ripe” 
“Canned Right’’ 


[he a of the 
trapies, tempered By ats 
trade winds of the Pacific; 
the. gentle rain that brings 
bloom and fruit to almost 
every inch of so in Hawaii; 
the dew of morning and the 
mellow evening. light, —all 
these you will find in a can 


of Hawauan Pineapple. 


- Y 
‘Always. ask for Hawaiian Pineapple— 
no matter what brand, so long as it 
comes from Hawaii. Sold everywhere. 
Sliced, grated or crushed. 
MAWAUAN PINEAPPLE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Honolulu, Rawal 
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What Swept the 
American Flag From 
the Sea?—1815-1915 


(Continued from Page 17) 


hundred, or sixty dollars for forty thousand 
pounds. From Washington to Norfolk is 
thirty-five hundred miles—by rail the rate 
on that lumber would be eighty-five cents a 
hundred, or three hundred and forty dollars. 

But it is when you come to the in 


shipments that you realize what a merchant | 
marine may mean to the inlander. You are | 
told that America’s exports of wheat are | 
gradually coming down to a vanishing | 
point. That is true in one way. In another | 


way itis not. Grain that goes out as flour, 
as ground oats, as corn by-products, is just 
as much grain as before it was manufac- 
tured—only in the changed form it goes 
out classified as manufacturers’ products 
instead of farm produce. Exports of raw 
= may decrease—as “7 ave for the 
ast ten —. Exports of by-products of 
grain wil 


produce or manufactured products. 

Very well! Last fall, when navigation 
closed on the Lakes in December, three 
miles of grain freighters lay stalled in the 


harbor of Buffalo, with fifty-three other | 


vessels outside the harbor awaiting— 
awaiting what? The pleasure of foreign 
carriers to forward that produce to Euro- 

an markets! And the foreign carriers did 
just what you and I would do under similar 


circumstances—they had the whiphand of | 


the situation, and they jacked up rates. 


Why not? If American business sense, if | 


American genius, if American peanut poli- 
tics, if American agriculture cannot devise 
a scheme for carrying American grain 
across the sea to European markets, let ’em 
pay. for their imbecile stupidity! 


ake the whole grain situation from | 


north to south; then ask the inlander if he 
is interested in a merchant marine! 


Low Rates on Export Grain 


Sometimes, when you look at the price 
of = in Liverpool and the price of grain 
in New York, it is a puzzle to know why 
the wheat has been sent at all. The differ- 
ence in price apparently—but only appar- 
ently—hardly covers the cost of ocean 
carriage. An investigation before the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission a few years | 
= hogs bare the secret as to why and how | 
wheat could be shipped when the differ- | 
ences in price between Liverpool and New | 
York were not more than two or three or | 


four cents. Wheat for export trade was 


being sent from the Mississippi to New | 
York for twelve cents. Wheat for home | 


manufacture at New York had to pay nine- 
teen and a half cents. You do not suppose 
the railroads wanted to haul the export 
trade any cheaper, do tg Why did they 
do it then? Because the foreign en pools 
were powerful enough to compel them to 
give a reduction of four and a half cents 
a bushel for through freight destined for 
European markets—that is, the European 
miller gets his American wheat at four and 
a half cents a bushel less freight charge than 
the American miller. 

Take the whole case of Northern grain 
shipments, either from South Dakota or 
Northern : Every autumn for five 
years there has been a wheat blockade, 


causing a loss of hundreds of thousands of | 


dollars to farmers. 

By 1915, at the present rate of increase, 
Canada will w not one hundred and 
ninety-six million bushels, as in 1912, but 
three hundred and fifty million bushels— 
that is, half as much as the entire crop of 
the United States. If three transconti- 
nentals cannot handie the present crop in 
time to avoid a glut before the close of nav- 
igation how they handle twice the 
crop? Northwestern Canada looks in two 
directions for relief—a railroad out by 
Hudson Bay, the shortest route to Liver- 


1; or shipment of grain by Panama. | 


he Hudson ay route would be only four 
hundred and fifty miles from the wheat 
plains; the Pacific ports, six hundred plus. 
3 inst the Hudson Bay route stands 


the fact that frost would close the straits | 


before the crop could be forwarded. 
Against the Panama route stands the fact 
that we have barred railroad ships from 


using the canal; and this places the entire | 


never cease. The United States | fj 
and Argentina and Canada will feed the | 

rest of the world its grain for a thousand | 
years—whether that grain goes out as farm | 
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Save On 
Your Big 


Interior 
Decorating 


Save two-thirds the cost of 
wall paint and get beautiful re- 
sults by finishing the interior of your 
offices, church, club, school, hall, or hos- 
pital in the famous water-color wall 
tint Alabastine. 













Special 
Bulk 


Prices 
on 
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The Beautiful Wall Tint 


We pack Alabastine specially in bulk at 
reduced prices for large jobs. In white and 


all of the numerous beautiful Alabastine 
tints. Noted as great surface coverer. Sani 
tary. Doesnotrub nor chip off, when applied 
according to directions on each package 

If you want the rich beauty of Alabastine 
in a washable form, use 





Alabasco has all the beauty and other notable 


qualities of Alabastine, and is washable besides 
Economy Hint: To have clean, fresh walls 
throughout, at reduced cost, use washable Ala- 
basco on the lower walls, liable to be soiled by 
fingers, etc., but apply less expensive yet equally 
durable Alabastine to upper walls and ceiling 


Quantity Prices, Free Color Plans, Stencils 
mn mf Write us about them. We will show 
you how to get beautiful lasting effects at 
reduced cost. 











(Our cold water paint brightens dark work ) 





Alabastine Company’s 


Cold Water Paint di 


Low Prices—For Interiors of 


Factories, Garages, 
Warehouses 


A solid white (no tints). Mixed with warm or cold 
water, and easily applied with brush or spray ma 
chine to rough or smooth interior walls—plaster, 
wood, brick, etc. Does not turn yellow with age 
Not affected by vibration nor by heat and cold 
Indorsed by underwriters as fire retardant. Does 
not rub nor scale . Mixed with water, it costs 
about one-third as much as cheapest oi! paint, and 
does not turn yellow—very durable. SOLD IN BULK 
ONLY.—LOW PRICE: Let us show you how yeu can 
effect a saving. 


Write for Quantity Prices 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 


824 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 24, 105 Water Street, New York City 
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this year. It is com- 
fortable to wear, 
especially when ex- 
ercising, and yet gives 
a smart appearance 
‘of dressy negligee. 


Sincerity 
Clothes 


Norfolk models 


have many distinc- 
tive touches. that 
appeal to careful 
dressers. Men who 
wear them are well 
attired. 


Our new Book of 
Styles shows two 
attractive new Nor- 
folks, and many 
other styles. Send 
for it. 


Kuh. Nathan & Fischer Co. 
CHICAGO 
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| big crop at the mercy of the foreign pools, 
which can equalize rates so as to compel 
| the shipping to Atlantic ports, as they 


| today discriminate against the Gulf of 


| Mexico ports by three to one. 

Take a few facts and figures on the possi- 
| bilities of shipping Western grain by Pan- 
ama, as the Grand Trunk intended to do 
before the Panama Bill was passed barring 
railroad — One firm of wheat men at 
Calgary, whom I know, sent a shipment 
of fifteen thousand bushels of grain via 


is | Tehuantepec purely as an experiment. 
= | Now Tehuantepec requires breaking bulk 


and handling at both ends. Even with 
this handicap the Calgary firm saved 
eight cents a bushei in the shipment to 
Liverpool as against Atlantic ports. Of 
a three-hundred-million crop we will say 
half is nearer the Great Lakes than the 
Pacific ports. All right! On the bulk 
nearer the Pacific ports the saving would 
be, on half the whole big crop, eight times 


| million dollars. But there are impossible 
discrepancies in the present system of 
| rates. Vancouver and Prince Rupert are 


forty million dollars have been spent on 
the seven-hundred-mile channel of the St. 
Lawrence, ninety millions on the canal 
systems, and ten or fifteen millions on the 
harbor itself—handling charges amount 
to one-fourth of a cent in and a fourth of a 
cent out. 
yet no elevators, handling charges, includ- 
ing sacking, amount to from five to eight 
cents a bushel. 
eee to me by the grain men on the spot. 


inquirer. They are figures from friends 
of old Winnipeg days. 


English Discrimination 


Now take the matter of distances and 
rates: From Alberta to Vancouver is six 
hundred miles plus; to the Great Lakes, 
twelve hundred miles; to Montreal, 
twenty-three hundred miles. From Cal- 
gary to the Great Lakes—twelve hundred 
miles—the rate is twenty-two and a half 
to twenty-five cents. From Calgary to 





one hundred and fifty millions or twelve | 


yet without elevators. In Montreal—where | 


In Vancouver, where there are | 


I give the exact figures | 
hese figures are not “pads” for the green | 


Vancouver—six hundred miles—the rate | 


is twenty-two and a half cents. Add the 


| Lake rate to the sea and the Atlantic rate | 


and you have the cost of laying Alberta 

wheat in Liverpool. But we have passed 

a law against railroad ships using Panama 

Canal, and therein lies the real crux of 

England’s protest against Panama tolls. 

A toll of one dollar and twenty cents a ton 

gross does not mean more than two or 
| three cents net a bushel. If shippers are 

going to save from eight to twenty cents a 

bushel shipping by the Pacific are they 

going to object to a toll of a few cents for 

Panama? Not much! But they are going 

to object to being excluded altogether. And 

if the railroads of the Northwest are not 

going to be allowed to use Panama you 

may be doubly deadly sure they are not 

going to charge rates that discriminate 
| against the Pacific. 

Suppose this discrimination in rates 
against Pacific ports in Canada is main- 
tained, what will happen? Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland and San Francisco stand ready 
to handle Canadian grain—and Celilo 
Canal now reaches up the Columbia almost 
to the Canadian border. But here we are 
again up against foreign carriers—the lack 
of a merchant marine. The American 
tramps, though they offered cheaper 
freights, found it almost impossible to get 
cargoes. Why? Because of discrimination 
in insurance and in sales at Liverpool if 
grain is shipped in American carriers. Let 
a man who was once a” agent for Lioyis, 
and later commissioner of navigation in 
| the United States, speak! I quote from 

William Bates: 

cargoes were cleared from San Francisco 


“In 1884 twelve wheat | 


all in British ships, though the harbor was | 


full of American ships offering transpor- 
tation at lower rates than ever known 
before.” 
Portland that year. 

Twenty years ago American ships made 
hundreds of voy a year in the grain 
trade of the Pacific. In 1900 they were 
credited > 4 the commissioner of naviga- 
tion with but three voyages. “The car- 
goes of wheat that the farmers of California 
ship,” declared the editor of the Pacific 
Coast Bankers’ Magazine, “are forced into 
London offices’—for insurance. “No 
merchant dare pass his bill-oflading and 


The same thing happened at | 


drafts with an American policy—or the 


cargo would be unsalable.” 
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A Pound Box of 


Texas Bermuda Onions 
by Parcel Post for 10c 


(Cat Out and Mail the Coupon Below) 


If you’ve never tried the genuine Texas Bermuda Onion, 
here’s your opportunity to get a trial pound direct from 
the growers. Send 10 cents in coin or stamps (to cover 
postage) and we will send you atrial pound box of these 
mild and delicious onions by Parcel Post, also a valuable 


Onion Cook Book, Free 


This Cook Book contains many new recipes for 
preparing Texas Bermuda Onions. 


Texas Bermuda Onions 
are grown in that great 
fertile country South of 
San Antonio. Here they 
grow to perfection. Every 
condition conspires to 
make them the choicest 
and most desirable of their species. The virgin 
soil, plentifully supplied with pure water from 
great irrigation plants, bathed with bountiful 
sunshine and balmy air, produces large, sweet, 
juicy onions without the 
strong onion flavor. 





Texas Bermuda Onion Salad 


Kat Texas Bermuda 
Onions — either raw or 
cooked. Their delicate 
Havor and rare delicious- 
ness will make you want them every time. There's 
no tongue bite, no pungent onion odor wili remain 
on your breath. Put Texas Bermuda Onions on 
your daily menu. Eat them in place of expensive 


—_ 


Planked Steak and Onions 


meats, thereby supplying your body with valuable 
nutrition at little 


expense. You can prepare 
them in so many tempting 
ways that their daily use 
never becomes tiresome. 
But insist upon this dis- 
tinctly delicious variety- 





Stuffed Texas Siseiaule Onions 


Texas Bermuda Onions 177 22"",“‘ 


For valuable Onion Cook Book and one pound box of 
Texas Bermuda Onions, mail this coupon with ten cents to 


Southern Texas Truck Growers Association 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








FILL IN THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT NOW 


Southern Texas Truck Growers Association, San Antonio, Texas M-3 


j stamps / 


Enclosed with this « / coin ' 


oupon please find ten cents in for which send me by parcel post 


one pound box of genuine Texas Bermuda Onions, also Onion Cook Book FREE 
Name 
Street 
P.O State 
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HE DISCRIMINATING car 

owner equips with Firestone 

Non-Skid Tires because they 
perfectly round out the pleasures of 
motoring—because they increase the 
efhiciency of his car. 

He uses the sturdy Firestone because 
he is assured relief from road worries. 
He appreciates, too, the ultimate mile- 
age economy. 


Mr. H. S. Firestone’s book, ‘‘What’s What 
In Tires,” will give you the detailed reasons. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


‘America’s Largest Exclasive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Akron, Ohio — All Large Cities 
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FOLLOWERS AFTER STRANGE 
GODS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


I have for forty years heard the lamen- 
tations of Western political progressives 
because Nature gave that section a surplus 
of wheat and corn which could not be 
turned into gold and silver at once, and a 
surplus of silver which could not be turned 
into coin of the realm at the mint on de- 
mand. I have heard the lamentations of 
the Greenbacker and the Populist in days 
gone by, and they were no more doleful 
than some of the Progressives of today. 
More than twenty years ago, when I offered 
an amendment to the Mills Tariff Bill to 
place sugar on the free list, as we did not 
then need the revenue, the Kansas dele- 
gation—to a man—complained that I was 
striking at the great Sunflower State, 
which had begun to raise sorghum. They 
had the figures to prove that with pro- 
tection to sugar Kansas would in a few 
years produce more sorghum sugar than 
would be necessary to sweeten the tooth 
of the whole civilized world! 

The tariff on sugar has remained, but 
what has become of Kansas sorghum? It 
now sounds like a joke, but Kansas was 
just as earnest then and just as apprehensive 
of the calamity to that state from free 
sugar as she is now hopeful for the initiative 
and the recall. The grasshopper blight was 
no more perilous to Kansas than was free 
sugar, and neither of them more awful to 
contemplate than are reactionary policies 
today. Moses, in his rebuke to the Chil- 
dren of Israel, said the Lord had found them 
in the desert lands and made them to ride 
on the high places of the earth, and eat 


| from the fat of the land, with milk and 


honey. “‘But Jeshurun waxed fat, and 
kicked,” and followed after strange gods. 
So it hasever been with the children of men. 
So it has been with a part of the people of 
these United States. 


The Amazing Increase of Wealth 


In the last ten years we have had the 
most phenomenal prosperit ty ever known 
here or anywhere else; and we have fol- 
lowed the example of the Children of 
Israel and kicked, until not only have we 
almost convinced ourselves that we are 
suffering unusual hardships, but have 
caused the people of the Old World to 
wonder if at last their predictions are not 
coming true, and that the Republic is about 
to crumble under dissatisfaction and divi- 
sion. I do not make this assertion about 
our prosperity on my own observation 
alone. I take the census figures; and I am 
told at the Census Office that our total 
wealth is today estimated at one hundred 
and fifty billion dollars; it was eighty-eight 
billion dollars in 1900, sixty-five billion 
dollars in 1890, and only sixteen billion 
dollars in 1860. The increase in wealth was 
not only the greatest in volume but the 
greatest in percentage in the last decade 
that has ever been recorded by the Census 
Office. 

This total wealth has not been gathered 


| into the hands of the Money Trust or the 
| tariff barons; nor has it been centered in 


Wall Street. It is just where wealth has 
always been: among the people who go to 
the soil, the mine and the factory, and 
produce wealth. The total value of farm 

property increased from twenty billion 
dollars in 1900 to forty-one billion dollars 
in 1910; and to this should be addec the 
estimates of the Agricultural Department 
of nine billion dollars for last year’s crop, 
to make the farm wealth of the country 
fifty billion dollars, or one-third of the 
total wealth of the country. 

Our manufactured product was valued 
at twenty billion dollars in 1910, and this 
does not include the value of the plants. 
Our railroads are worth twenty billion 
dollars, and the real estate in cities and 
towns is estimated at between forty billion 
and forty-five billion dollars. So, without 
counting the value of the mines and the 
shipping interests on the coasts and on the 
Great Lakes, I can find no evidence that 
the Money Trust has gobbled up all our 
wealth. he value of farms and farm 
property not only doubled in the last ten 

ears but it has increased fivefold in the 
ast forty years, for this farm wealth was 
only eight billion dollars in 1870 and it is 
now almost as great as the total wealth of 
the country in 1880. 


It may help to relieve the fear from the 
Money Trust to locate this farm wealth. 
It is not in New York or in New England, or 
within a thousand miles of Wall Street. 
More than thirty-two billions, or more than 
four-fifths of it, is in the West—the coun- 
try that has been developed in my time. Let 
me repeat the fraction—four-fifths ’ all 
our farm wealth is west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, in what was the old Northwest 
Territory and in the states west of the 
Mississippi River, where the people are 
still supposed to be easily frightened over 
the bugbear of a Money Trust; but today 
those Western farmers use high-power 
automobiles on their farms and have safe 
deposit vaults in the village banks. And, 
should this Money Trust make a raid into 
that country, the people could probably 
escape with their ready cash. Only eight 
billion dollars of this farm wealth is to be 
found in New England, the North Atlantic 
and South Atlantic states—or what was 
considered the United States when I was 
a boy in North Carolina. 

New England has four million acres less 
of improved farmland than she had in 
1860; the Middle Atlantic states four 
million acres less of improved farmland 
than in 1880; and the South Atlantic 
states three million acres less of all farm- 
lands than in 1860. This means that the 
farmers of the country are in the West and 
that there has been an increase of five 
hundred million acres of farms in that new 
empire. It means that two-thirds of all the 
crop values are in the West; that eighty 
per cent of all the cereals is raised in the 
West; that seventy-seven per cent of all 
the cattle, eighty per cent of the horses, 
seventy-seven per cent of the hogs, eighty- 
six per cent of the sheep, sixty-six per cent 
of the dairy products, and seventy-two per 
cent of the eggs are produced in the West. 

This may explain to some people in the 
East why food products are higher now to 
them than a few years ago. They have to 
buy from the West; and the West is not 
only feeding them but an increased indus- 
trial population at home, as well as selling 
abroad when the prices are sufficient to 
invite export. In addition to these factors 
the West has fifty-six per cent of all the 
mineral prot th of the country. It has 
practically all the gold and silver, eighty- 
six per cent of the iron ore, forty-three per 
cent of all the coal, fifty-eight per cent of 
the petroleum and natural gas, and forty 
per cent of all the manufactured products. 
The West has the raw material and is fast 
developing its manufacturing industries, 
so as to turn its own products out ready 
for the consumer. 


The Tariff issue Fundamental 


This may explain why the West is not as 
hostile to protection as it once was. But 
has not the Lord blessed these Western 
people as He did the Children of Israel, 
making them ride on the high places and 
live on the fat of the land? And have not 
some of them waxed fat and kicked? 

We settled the slavery question, and 
since then we have had the revenue policy 
as the great question to divide our people; 
it is a natural and legitimate issue. On 
that question we have had divisions since 
the organization of the Government, and 
we shall continue to divide on it for years 
to come. The Democratic party still holds 
to the old Democratic policy of a tariff for 
revenue only, while the Republican party 
stands for the old doctrine of protection to 
American production. We each have good 
ancestry for our political beliefs touching 
this question, but I think the Democratic 
policy belongs to the old system of labor 
that has been abolished. 

The revenues that maintain the machin- 
ery of government form the very lifeblood 
of the Government, and the revenue policy 
is fundamental. We can cross party lines 
on other questions, but here is where we 
must represent the people on a fundamental 
issue; and the man who desires to take the 
tariff out of politics does not know what 


he is talking about—in my judgment. So 
long as we have these two schools of eco- 


nomic thought as to the policy governin 

the raising of revenues, the tariff wil 
remain a question of politics—and of the 
highest and best order of politics at that. 
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Speed Kings 


of Motordom 


praise these lubricants 


that 
t a of speed maintained, the 
freedom from all kinds of hubeicats 
was due to the use of yee 
Lubricants.” 


Teddy Tetzlaff: “Would rather pay 
$5.00 per for Dixon's A ile 
Labncants use any other as a gilt.” 


Bert Di y: “I thank you for the results 
and fine | jon obtained from Dixon's 
Automobile Lubricants in cars | have 


operated for speed and road contests.” 

Bill Endicott: “Car worked perfectly 
All lubricated with Dixon's Automo- 
bile Lubricants in perfect shape after races.” 
(Indianapolis Sweepstakes). 
These testimonials establish the 
high quality of Dixon's 
Graphite Lubricants. 












DIXON'S 


Graphite Grease No. 677 


(For Transmissions and Differentials) 
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The wonderfully soft, oily flakes 
of Dixon’s Graphite form over 
the bearing surfaces a durable, 
almost fnctionless veneer, which 
prevents metal to metal contact. 
‘ear and noise are reduced. 
Mort Roberts: ‘I wes able to win the 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Trophy Race because 
of the perfect lubricating qualities of Dixon's 
Automobile Lubricants.” 
Harry Endicott: “Dixon's Automobile 
Lubricants are the best ever. | would not 
be without them under any circumstances 


ROBERTS 


Sf 


cents and will both use and recommend 
them in the future.” 
Hughie Hughes: “! cannot 
highly of Dixon's Automobile Lu 
T not only fnetion to a minimum, 
but their lasting qualities are remarkable.” 
For points on good lubrication, read 
our book, No. 246, ‘Lubricating the 
Motor."’ Send name and model of car. 
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Established in 1827 

Jersey City, New Jersey S 
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| We who represent the protection policy | 
a been in control for many years. | 


| have 
| Since 1860 the Democrats have had com- 


| 


plete control to enact laws in harmony | 


Wilson-Gorman Tariff Law. I am not 


+ | going into the history of that act, but it did 
‘ | not meet with the approval of a majority 


of the American ple; and for sixteen 
| years we have again been able to have this 
| Government follow our policy of protection. 
| The country has prospered under that 


icy. 
The Democrats have again come into 
control and have all the machinery to 


with their policy for only the short period | 
of two years. They then enacted the | 


enact a tariff law in harmony with the | 


policy they have consistently maintained | 
should be the pruper revenue policy of this 
Government. Their platform last year was 


| just as radical on this question as it was in | 
1892, and even more radical than in the | 
years before the Civil War. I do not believe | 


that policy, when carried into effect, will 

be any more satisfactory to the people than 

| it was in 1894; but we have all maintained 

| that platforms represent the demands of 
the ple and, as Mr. Cleveland said, 
should be accepted as the decree of the 
masters of Congress and written into the 
statutes. 

President Cleveland. in his inaugural 
address on March 4, 1893, declared: “The 
people of the United States have decreed 
that on this day the control of their 
Government in its legislative and executive 
branches shall be given to a political party 
pledged in the most positive terms to the 
accomplishment of tariff reform. They 
have thus determined in favor of a more 
just and equitable system of Federal taxa- 
tion. The agents they have chosen to 


carry out their purposes are bound by their | 


promises, not less than by the command 
| of their masters, to devote themselves 
And yet 


President Cleveland refused to sign the 


Wilson-Gorman Tariff Bill, indicating by | 


that action that either the Congress or the 
president forgot or ignored the command 
of their masters. 


The Rough Road of Reform 


I have no doubt President Wilson will 
remind Congress of the same promise— that 
the Democrats are to carry out the com- 

| mand of their masters, who have voted for 
a change in our revenue policy. I do not 
believe it will succeed any better than it did 
in 1894; but I recognize that it would be 
craven and disloyal if they did not make 
the effort and devote their best energies 


to a tariff revision in harmony with their | 


platform—a tariff for revenue only—and 
set their faces sternly against incidental 
protection or progressive free trade, or any 
other compromise between the two systems. 
They have declared all protection to be 
unconstitutional and the robbery of the 
many for the benefit of the few. They 
cannot compromise the Constitution; nor 


can they compromise with robbery. I have | 


no doubt they will try to reach their ideal 
in a tariff bill; and I suspect they will find 
fairly good Democrats in Congress who are 
perfectly willing to strike down the tariff 
that protects some other industry in some 
other state, but who will urge delay touch- 

| ing schedules that benefit their own people 
in the states and districts they represent. 

It is the weakness of human nature for 
men to be more eager to reform the affairs 

| of others than to reform their own. We 
had that kind of human nature to deal 
| with and the Democrats will have it to deal 
with. They will even find the great metro- 
politan press, which has been with them 
| in favor of tariff reform, differentiating as 
to what the term means when they come to 
deal with its product. But they will have 
to do this, whether their work meets with 
the approval of a majority of the people or 
| not; for political parties are made up of 
| the best manhood of the country, notwith- 
standing the wails of the muckraker; and 
the manhood of the Democratic party is 
now compelled to go forward with legisla- 
tien to carry out the platform of that 
| party, whether their new legislation spells 
political defeat or political victory. 

A constitutional majority of the people 
has given the command and the Demo- 
crats cannot ignore that command without 
being condemned for cowardice and treach- 
ery to the people, which would be worse than 
condemnation for another failure of their 
policy. They will be op by the same 
forces that have op them in the past. 
The opposition will not be measured by 
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Achievements and 


Popularity of the 


Sndian Motocucle 


] HEREVER the Indian is entered in com- 


| petition with other motorcycles in this 
country or abroad, its record is an overwhelming 
a 5 oa of victories, both on road and track, in 
all kinds of contests. 
The Indian Wins in India 
From far away India comes the story of the 1913 Indian 
Tourist Trophy Motorcycle Reliability Handicap, over 297 
miles of road in the Calcutta district. Only eleven of the 
thirty starters finished. A 4 H.P. single cylinder Indian 
Motocycle finished second under the handicap, but won 
the time prize, covering the distance in 8 hours, 38 min- 
utes, |7 seconds, more than an hour better than the winner. 
American and European Victories 
Besides winning all the official American speed and 
other events in 1912, the Indian captured the motorcycle 
classic of France, the Grand Prix, defeating the flower of 
the continental motorcycle world. ‘‘Three hundred miles in 
less than three hundred minutes’’ was one of the Indian's 
triumphs in England on the famous Brooklands Track. In 
road races, endurance runs, hill climbs and other tests of 
general touring efficiency the Indian is equally to the fore. 
Popularity 
Of the Indian's big leadership in popularity you have 
only to “‘ count the Indians on the road”’ to obtain conclusive 
evidence. Fully 40% of all the Motorcycles in use in 
America today are Indians. Gas, telephone and electric 
companies, police departments, rural mail delivery, post- 
office departments, besides countless professional and 
traveling men of all kinds, now use the Indian exclusively. 
Free Demonstration 


Examine the 1913 Indian at any of our 2,000 dealers’ 
establishments throughout the country. Ask for a free 
demonstration. Note the great new Comfort features, the 
Cradle Spring Frame, Foot Boards, with separate contro! 
of brake, giving choice of two comfortable riding positions, 
and the host of other improvements. 


Prices: 4 H. P. Single, $200; 7 H. P. Twin, $250; F.O. B. Factory 
White for free 1913 catalog, showing all models and improvements. 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
901 State Street Springfield, Mass. 


BRANCH AND SERVICE STATIONS: 


Chicago Denver San Francisco Atlanta London 


Teronto 





ve te 
7 H. P. Twin Cylinder Indian, 1913 Model 
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‘ ath —~ be Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth requires no painting and its handsome 
visty 
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The 
Best hiard- 


ware Dealer 


in Your City 
Selle 


“PEARL” 


One Glance Shows the Difference 


Between PEARL Wire Cloth and Ordinary “Screen” 


at beautiful Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth and a mental | 


ymparieon with the ugly. unsatisfactory painted screens you have been using will make you decide in its 


And you'll make no mistake. 


Sereens don't wear out—they rust out. Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth is ren- 
dered practically rust-proof by its pearl-like, metallic coating 
ond is almost wear- proof, 


GILBERT ¢ BENNETT 
For Screening 


Doors 
Windows and 
Porches 





Wire CLOTH 


om expoeure to the weather soon turns to an “ invisible" gray color and 
way lt offers practically no obstruction to the vision. 


Its smooth surface affords no lodging place for 





Fi nd out about Pearl 


uf hame 
s ond full particulars and 


ee 


1 
dist, consequently Gilbert & naett PEARL Wire Clo oh 
meshes are clean and clear all the time 

And when it comes to cost—well “PEARL” outlasts or 
dinary screening by sucha long time that it easily is the most 
economical screen you can buy. But make sure of getting 
genuine PEARL by looking for the mark of identification 
(we copper wires in the selvage 

The best hardware dealer in ‘your city selis Gilbert & 
Bennett PEARL, Wire Cloth. See him and ““PRARL.”’ at 
the same time. Or -—- if you prefer — write our Chicago of 


Architects 


Cloth. Send us 
and we'll 


samples, . 








| part of the American 


| Republican president; 





as a result it defies the ravages of weather 


Write for These Samples 
and Particulars— 
Address our Chicago Office. 








hoe for samples and complete information. 





CHICAGO 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. (Est. 1818) 


GEORGETOWN, CONN. NEW YORK CITY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Send perticulars of 20-25" Accident Policy. My name, address, occupation and date of birth are below: 





The Travelers “20-25” Contract 
$20,000 Accident Insurance For $25 
HE TRAVELERS “20-25” is the latest policy of the largest 


accident company in the world. 

This policy pays $20,000 for serious disabilities and death re- 
sulting from Railway, Vessel, Elevator and Hotel Fire casualties 
for a yearly premium of $25. The policy covers accidents of all 
kinds, but is designed particularly for those who use “common 
carriers.” And to such persons this policy offers more protection 
against serious accidents for the same money than any other policy. 


Larger and smaller amounts at proportionate cost. 
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Tear off | 


| the men who are called Republicans in 
| Congress—these may be few; 
| opponents will be the people of ‘the United 
| States who believe in protection—the men 


but the 


on farm and in factory, who will be the first 
affected by the policy when written into 
law. They are the producers and they are 
also the consumers of the country. 

It was one of the Democratic policies 
that brought defeat to their political op- 
ponents last year. They furnished the 
votes to pass the reciprocity pact, which 
received the indorsement of a Democratic 
House in the beginning of the Sixty-second 
Congress. That act, carrying into law the 
recommendations of a Republican presi- 
dent, raised up more opposition to him 
than any other act of his Administration; 
in fact the good acts of his Administration 
were not all equal in the balance to the 
weight of that one act with a very large 
people. A majority 
of the Republicans in Congress voted 
against that bill, though it came from a 
but it received a 
hybrid majority both in the House and in 
the Senate that placed it on the statute 
books, and some men said the tariff had 
been taken out of politics. The opposite 
was true. That act raised up opposition to 
the president in his own party and all ex- 
planations could not satisfy the people. 

We had there a demonstration of the 
fact that the tariff is in politics, whether 
men in public life choose to discuss it or 
not. The president's friends tried to ignore 
the reciprocity pact—tried to forget that 
there had been such recommendation and 
legislation; and so did the newspapers 
after they had secured free print-paper; 
but the people would not forget. 

This question must be settled according 
to one policy or the other. The Democrats 
have declared in favor of a tariff for rev- 


| enue only and they will break with their 


own people if they are not true to their 


| profession of faith. On the other hand, 


they will drive back to their old moorings 
all protectionists who were not satisfied 
with the present tariff law if they do carry 
out the pled edges of their platform. I do not 
see how they are to escape the embarrass- 
ment of the old preacher out on the 
Wabash, who said: 


“You shall and you shan’t; 

You will and you won't; 

You'll be damned if you do 
And be damned if you don’t!" 


I have seen a number of efforts made at 
tariff revision as well as a number of tariff 
bills enacted by Congress. The Democratic 
party tried to revise the tariff in the Forty- 
eighth Congress, when William R. Morri- 
son, as chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, reported his famous horizontal 
reduction bill. Some of the best protection 
speeches I have ever heard in the House 
were made by Democrats in opposition to 
that bill. 


A House Divided Against Itself 


When the bill came up for final vote on 
May 6, 1884, it was George L. Converse, 
an Ohio Democrat, who moved to strike 
out the enacting clause. That motion 
was carried in Committee of the Whole 
in a House that had a Democratic majority 
of seventy-four. The Democratic oppo- 
nents of that bill were not satisfied without 
a record, and when the bill was reported 
from the Committee of the Whole to the 
House, with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out, Mr. Con- 
verse demanded a rolleall; and on that 
rolleall forty Democrats voted with the 
Republicans against the bill reported from a 
Democratic Committee on Ways and Means. 

Among those Democrats who voted 
against the Morrison Bill were Samuel J. 
Randall, who had been the Democratic 
yo pe Andrew G. Curtin, an old Demo- 
cratic war governor of Pennsylvania; and 
William McAdoo, of New Jersey. William 
R. Morrison, the first great tariff revisionist 
since the Civil War, was beaten in the 


| House of his friends; and his bill only 


provided for ten per cent and twenty per 
cent reductions on the various schedules. 

I saw the Democratic party in control 
of the House when it passed the Mills Bill, 
and there was strenuous opposition by 
Democrats as well as —— to that 
measure. I saw Samuel J. Randall pun- 
ished for his o a ae when Morrison 
reported from the Committee on Rules a 
new rule taking from the Committee on 
Appropriations the control of many appro- 
| pointen bills and giving them to other 
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committees. That was done to minimize 
the influence of Randall, who was chair- 
man of the-Committee on Appropriations. 

I was in the House when it passed the 
Wilson Tariff Bill, and I heard the present 
speaker denounce those Democrats who 
opposed the bill as traitors to the -people. 
I also heard Democrats in the House de- 
clare they would never accept the Senate 
bill; and after many protestations they 
suddenly grew tired of their opposition 
and adopted a rule by which the House had 
to vote on the whole list of Senate amend- 
ments, without division. So I am im- 
ogy with the possibility that they may 

ave trouble in enacting a tariff law in 
harmony with their platform, and that 
they will have trouble if they do succeed. 
Irresponsible promise and responsible per- 
formance have different effects. 

We do not need any new system of initia- 
tive, referendum and recall. The system 
that is as old as the Government is entirely 
effective. The election of a Democratic 
president and a Democratic Congress last 
fall was the initiative for a tariff for revenue 
only, and the people have the power to 
reverse the legislative engine two and four 
years from now. They are the only power 
to recall the command given last ee 
ber; and, though it may be discouraging 
to the Democratic efforts to realize that 
they may be recalled, it is one of the fates 
of those who represent the people in our 
form of government. 

We have had much discussion about the 
high cost of living and the Democrats have 
laid the responsibility on the tariff. —_ 
are now to demonstrate just how muc 
and in what way the tariff affects the cost 
of living, especially when more than one- 
half of our people live in sections of the 
country which produce less than one-fourth 
of the food products. 


The Middleman’s Toll 


After all, it is an old saying that it costs 
more to market a product than to produce 
it. We have developed an extravagant if 
not a luxurious method of marketing our 
products, of both the farm and the factory. 
An ultimate consumer up in Winnipeg last 
fall bought a barrel of apples, and found a 
note in the barrel from the apple-grower 
in Ontario, which read: “I got seventy 
cents for this barrel of apples. What did 
you pay for it?’”’ Mind you, that was not 
in this country, but in Canada—a country 
many consumers have desired to reciprocate 
with in trade. 

Well, the Winnipeg consumer had paid 
$5.25 for the apples. He was anxious to 
know where the $4.55 increase went, and 
he found that the barrel had cost thirt 
cents and the freight seventy cents. Still 
there was left $3.55 to pay for the cost of 
marketing the fruit. It is the same over 
here with a suit of clothes. 

The Tariff Board gave us an example in 

its report. That board found that in a suit 
of clothes selling for twenty-three dollars 
and upward the wool-grower received $2.32 
for the wool; the woolen manufacturer re- 
ceived $4.78 for the cloth, and the cost of 
all the material that entered into the mak- 
ing of the suit, except the labor, was $7.55. 
The cost of making the suit was $3.74 and 
the entire factory cost of the clothes was 
$12.41. This was the factory price, but 
the consumer had to pay anywhere from 
twenty-three to thirty dollars for that suit 
of clothes. If the suit sold for twenty-three 
dollars the profits between the factory and 
the consumer amounted to $10.59; if it 
sold for twenty-five dollars it cost more to 
get that suit from the factory to the con- 
sumer than it did from the back of the 
sheep through the factory. 
. Mr. B. F. Yoakum has estimated that 
in the year 1911 the farmers received six 
billion dollars for their products, and that 
the consumer paid thirteen billion dollars 
for those same products. The railroads 
received four hundred and ninety-five 
million dollars for transportation; so that 
the cost of production and transportation 
combined was less than one-half of the 
price paid by the ultimate consumer. More 
than six billion five hundred million dollars 
went to pay the expenses and the profits of 
the men who sold these products to the 
consumer. The tariff nothing to do 
with it. This is one of the problems the 
Democrats have to deal with, and they will 
only embarrass themselves by continuing 
to hold the tariff responsible for all the 
troubles of the ultimate consumer. 

When the Democrats have fulfilled their 
promise for revenue reform they will find 
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how numerous are their critics, and that 
criticism and opposition will crystallize 
just as they have in times past under the 
same old organization and the same old 
rinciples that have dominated the Repub- 
ican party since its organization. A 
many gentlemen have been agitating about 
the future, but I have no fear as to the future 
of the Republican party. It will not be 
reorgani in Des Moines or in New York, 
or Chicago, or Kansas City, or by any group 
of men who are willing to undertake the 
direction of its affairs. 

The Republican party dees not need 
reorganization. It is as much in evidence 
now as it was in 1892, when it went to 
defeat. It has been temporarily divided 
between personal ambitions; but personal 
ambitions have never made the party and 
they will be of little effect when the Demo- 
crats have enacted legislation in harmony 
with their policy. The Republican party 
will be in the field then and the millions 
of Republicans will select their leaders just 
as they have always done in the past. Ina 
perennent of the people the leaders come 

rom the ranks and are not designated 
either by Divine power or by self-consti- 
tuted authority. Do not make the mistake 
of thinking that the raiment of Lincoln has 
been parceled out by any board of executors 
who may think they have been appointed 
to settle the estate of the Republican party. 

Some of my former associates in the 
Republican party, who have come to the 
conclusion they are the John the Baptists 
for a political regeneration, are anxious to 
reorganize the Republican party. They 
claim that the old party has strayed after 
false gods and that they are the only true 
followers of Lincoln. I have heard this 
claim presented by others in the past who 
made no pretensions of relationship—even 
the remotest—to the Republican party. 
For instance, the senior senator from South 
Carolina, who would resent the suggestion 
that he is anything but an old-fashioned 
Democrat, traveled over my state several 
years ago campaigning for William J. 





Bryan, and carried with him a volume of | 


Lincoln’s speeches from which he quoted 
to show that Bryan was a better follower 


of Lincoln than was Theodore Roosevelt. | 


Judas, or Saul of Tarsus 


The Republican party may need some 
reformation—not reorganization; but that 
work will not be left to any self-constituted 
leadership. It is said that Judas claimed 
to be one of the earliest disciples of the 
Master and that Saul of Tarsus was not 
converted until he was blinded by a great 
light. Does any one now present the whole 
history of Judas and his thirty pieces of re- 
form silver as an evidence that he did more 
than Paul to establish the Christian re- 
ligion? The Republican party is today 
constituted—just as it was before the 
election—of the millions of men who be- 


| lieve in protection to American production; 


and the Democratic party in Congress is go- 
ing to sound the note which willshowthat the 
Republican party does not need any other 


| | organization than the note of alarm that will 


come from the House early this summer. 
Both political parties have had great 
leaders and these leaders have grown up in 


| the service. They have not been selected 
| by any small body of men to be clothed 
We had one | 


with the people’s approval. 
sad illustration of the failure of that kind of 
leadership when a few public-spirited men, 


who had opportunity to make themselves 


ted an old-time Republican to 


| lead the liberal hosts and the Democratic 


phalanx to the White House. It was one 
of the saddest tragedies in our political 
history. There were brilliant and able men 
in the movement of 1872, and they con- 


| trolled the greatest organs of publicity in 


the country. They were able to make a 
great noise; but when the ballots were 
counted it was the silent deep and not the 
shallows that spoke. 

Grant was reélected with the most over- 
whelming majority ever given up to that 
time to a president, and Horace Greeley 
died of a broken heart a few days after the 
election. But for the tragedy which fol- 
lowed, that effort of Carl Schurz, Murat 
Halstead, Horace White, Whitelaw Reid 
and Henry Watterson would have been 
one of the greatest jokes of American poli- 
tics. As it was, it showed how a few men 





in control of the organs of publicity can | 
fool a great political party by adopting the | 


same methods those do who sell breakfast 
foods and patent medicines— by advertising 
their wares. 


| 
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Best for Every Party 


A really refreshing, richly flavored beverage that surely will suit 
the taste of every guest. 

You have it in Armour's Grape Juice, the pure, undiluted essence 
of the finest Concord grapes that grow, their rare deliciousness re- 
tained only by sterilization and air-tight bottling. 


Should be drunk freely by every member of the family from the 


baby up—for grapes are the great health fruit, and their health 
qualities are all retained in 


Armours Grape Juice 


The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Ask for Armour’s Grape Juice at fountains, buffets and clubs. 
and order it from your grocer or druggist in cases. 

Should your regular dealer not be able to supply you, we will 
forward you a trial dozen pints for $3, or a dozen quarts for $5.50. 
Address: Armour and Company, Dept. 292, Chicago. 

Extra A book of Grape luice recipes, 
free for a postal. Just ask for Armour's Grape Juice Book 


both beverages and desserts, 


Armour and Company's Grape Juice Factory at Westfield, N. Y. 
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Details Count 


You may spend 
extravagantly on 
your wardrobe— 
and still not seem 
well dressed if not 
well collared. 

On the other 
hand, a correctly 
shaped Ide Silver 
Collar will go far 
toward giving you 
a well-groomed 
look, even though 
your clothes be 
most modest in cost. 
Insist on 


Idle \1h ver 
Collars | 


2 for 25c—% Sizes—In Canada 3 for 50c 
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Hi 


and you will wear a smart air. More than that— 
wear these collars because they stand laundering 
best, and hold their shape because of the Linocorp 
Burronuoies (found in no other collar) that 
“don’t tear out.’’ 


SUSSEX 





An absolutely exclusive shape—exhaling the B 
atmosphere of the Strand and Piccadilly. More = 
distinctive, more comfortable than any collar Z 
you've seen—durable and style-retaining because E 
of its Linocorp UNBREAKABLE BuUTTONHOLEs, = 
front and back. a 

See the Sussex at your dealer’s today. Other 2 
new and attractive Ide shapes are the Cabaret, the z 
Sanford, the Pembroke. E 

Write for Style Book ; 


iH 


GEO. P. IDE & COMPANY, 491 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
MAKERS OF IDE SHIRTS 
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The Forehanded | 
Man 
By WILL PAYNE 


HAVE mentioned some things that Wall 

Street can do for the small investor. I 
will now mention something it can do to 
him! This phase of the subject is brought 
orang og to mind by a letter from a young 
man in Illinois, who writes me as follows: 

“Six years-ago this spring my balance 
at the savings bank crossed the thousand- 
dollar line. It was an event to which I had 
been looking forward eagerly. 1 remem- 
bered the axiom that to accumulate the 
first thousand dollars was harder than to | 
accumulate the next ninety-nine thousand — 
or nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand, 
as the case might be. 

“When my balance topped a thousand 
dollars I felt that I had struggled through 
the shallows and quicinentll along the 
shore and was fairly launched on the high 
sea. Of course I began looking round for | 
an investment—something safe, yet paying | 
a higher return than the savings bank 
would give. 

“Pretty soon I found my opportunity in 
the seven per cent cumulative preferred 
stock of a new industrial company. One | 
of the biggest financial institutions of Wall | 
Street stood behind the promotion. The | 
prospectus showed that earnings would be 
much in excess of the dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock. What especially impressed 
me was a list of subscribers to the preferred 
stock which was shown me. This list con- 
tained the names of a Boston capitalist who 
is a director of one of our greatest railroads; 
of one of the most famous department-store 
merchants in the United States; of a mem- 
ber of a celebrated firm of private bankers 
in New York; and of the president of a big 
insurance company. 

“Besides these headliners, there were 





| more than sixty others—capitalists, bank- 


ers, merchants, manufacturers, textile men. 
The list was especially strong in New Eng- 
land names; and, as this new industrial was 
a textile concern that looked encouraging, I 
felt I had something copper-riveted and 
bought ten shares of the stock at par. You 
can tell the rest of the story to suit yourself.’ 

In brief the history of this forehanded 
young man’s first investment is as follows: 


Silk on the Toboggan 


In January, 1907, those New York news- 
pores that pay particular attention to 
usiness affairs printed a news article, 
prominently displayed, to the effect that a 
consolidation of silk mills was about to be 
effected. American Silk Company would 
be the title of the new concern; it would 
have twenty-two million dollars capital 
stock and control a large part of the domestic 
output of dress silks. H. W. Bennett & Co., 
bankers, of 20 Broad Street, were promoting 
the merger; but the newspapers were in- 
formed—quite correctly —that the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company would “ participate 
in financing” the concern—the Knicker- 
bocker then being one of the largest and 
most prominent of Wall Street trust com- 
panies. Promoter Bennett was quoted as 
saying the new company would control 
thirty-six mills, whose net earnings would 
be at least two and a half million dollars a 
year. 

The plan was not carried out on so broad 
a scale as these first announcements sug- 

ted. Some of the mills refused to come 
in; but in April the new company was fairly 
launched with six and a quarter million 
dollars capital stock, which was increased 
to eleven millions in May. 

The American Silk Company then dis- | 
appeared for a time from newspaper head- 
lines, and it was along about that time that 
my young Illinois friend carefully invested | 
his thousand dollars in its preferred stock. 
How could he lose anything? The pros- 


and such earnings; and as the great Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company was participating 
in the financing the prospectus must 


| true. As a preferred stockholder he had a 


first claim upon those assets and earnings. 
And there was that long list of successful 
business men who were also subscribers to 
the preferred stock. 

Only six months elapsed, however, before 
the young man’s concern rea red in the | 
newspapers—as follows: “The American 
Silk Company, of 225 Fifth Avenue, went 
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Living 
At the Ritz 


At the Hotel Ritz in 
Paris you'd expect an ideal 
cuisine. 

We have brought to our 
kitchens a famous chef 
from the Ritz. 

And a million homes 
now share his service when 
they buy Van Camp’s. 


The only way to get a dish like 
this is to join these million others. 

The beans are grown on a special 
soil, very rich in nitrogen. 

The tomatoes are grown from 
special seed, and ripened on the 
vines. 

Some of the spices come 10,000 
miles, solely for use in this sauce. 


To bake beans like these one must 
have costly ovens, surrounded with 
superheated steam. 

One must bake the tomato sauce 
with the beans, so the flavor goes all 
through. 

One must select young, corn-fed 
pork. 


Yan@mps 


witm % TOMATO 
SAUCE por*..ps ANS 


‘*The National Dish’’ 


Note what it means to do this. 

Every bean in Van Camp's is nut- 
like, mealy and whole. 

The zest is delicious. Nowhere 
else do you find a sauce like it. 

The beans come to your table with 
the fresh oven flavor, because of our 
sterilization. 

The ablest of chefs supervise the 
production. So you get in Van 
Camp's a superlative dish—the very 
utmost in baked beans. 


Does it pay? 

We will leave the answer to 
you and yours. Serve a few 
cans and decide for yourself. 

If you think that it does, then 
insist on Van Camp’s when- 
ever you buy baked beans. 

Three sizes: 
10, 15, and 20 cents per can 


Baked by 
Van Camp Packing Co. 


Estab. 1861 (237) Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HE Spencer Heater will 
reduce your coal bill ONE- 
THIRD to ONE-HALF, be- 
cause it burns the small sizes 
of hard coal, costing $2 to $3 
less per ton. It requires no 
more tons of this cheap fuel | 
than you are now using of the 
large, expensive grades. The 
experiences of thousands of 


Spencer 


Steam or Hot Water 


Heater 


owners, in various localities, under all 
kinds of conditions, are proof of this state- 
ment. Many still save $100 or more 
annually on coal bills with “Spencers” 
1 many years ago. 

And the “Spencer” requires coaling 
but once a day in ordinary winter 
weather, never more than twice. 


heap The “Spencer” burns 
c Fuel No. | Buckwheat or Pea 
hard coal, costing $2 to $3 less per ton 
than the large, domestic sizes. Some also 
use screenings and various grades of semi- 
anthracite, making a still greater saving. 


Magazine Feed The water-jacketed 
self-feed magazine of 
the “Spencer” holds a 24-hour fuel sup- 
ply in ordinary winter weather, 12 in 
severe, feeding automatically. The 
sloping grates insure even depth of fire 
and perfect combustion. 
: The “Spencer” relieves 
For Residences the “women folks” of all 
care of the Heater. Filled in the moming, it 
maintains even heat all day without coaling. 
Aside from its remarkable 
For Apartments economy, the “Spencer's” 
ability to keep up uniform heat all night without 
attention makes it THE Heater for flats, apart- 
ments and green-houses. 
You should know more about the remarkable 
economies of the “Spencer.” Hundreds have 


id for their “Spencers” in reduced fuel cost. 
us send our two 


FREE BOOKS 


one giving the actual wapetenese of owners all 
over the country, the other a complete catalog. 


SPENCER HEATER CO. 
200 People’s National Bank Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 


Offices: New York City, S01 Filth Ave., Cor. 42nd 
St. Chicago, 187 N. Dearborn St. Philadelphia. Morris 
Ridg. Boston, 79 Milk Strect. St. Louis, Century Bldg 
Detroit, Ford Bidg. Buffalo, Henkel Bidg. Canadian Sales 
Representatives: Winnipeg, The Wakion Co., 92 Princess 
St. Toronto, The Waidoa Co., Lumsden Blig 


SPENCER HEATER CO., Scranton, Pa 
i am interested in reducing beating costs. Please mail your 
books free 


Name 


My heating contractor 
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| into the hands of receivers yesterday —on 


| Mone 





account, it is said, of the stringency in the 

market. The company is said to 
owe about four hundred — 3 sixty thousand 
dollars and to be without funds.” 

Meanwhile, as those whose memories 
run back that far will readily recall, the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company itself had 

ne into the hands of receivers after hav- 
ing contributed considerably to the panic 
of October, 1907. 

Various other er references ap- 
peared that winter. For example: “ Peti- 
tion to remove receivers of the American 
Silk Company, alleging fraud on the part 
of the management; li 
mated at eight hundred and ten thousand 
dollars.” 

In May, 1908, a special meeting of the 
stockholders was called for the purpose of 
authorizing an issue of bonds to th 
of five hundred thousand dollars, the bonds 
to be used in compounding with the com- 

any’s creditors, and so taking it out of the 

ands of receivers. In June the compromise 
with the creditors was effected and the 
receivers discharged. 

You can imagine that the young man in 
Illinois—who had diligently followed the 
rules of the “> by saving up a thousand 
dollars, in the belief that it would entitle 
him to a turn at the bat—had been follow- 
ing these extraordinary developments with 
painful anxiety. 

A still more disagreeable surprise awaited 


| him. The Knickerbocker Trust Company 


brought suit against a number of those 
New England subscribers to the preferred 
stock whose names had so impressed the 
amateur investor. Thus it was disclosed 
that they had subscribed under an agree- 
ment which required them to pay in only 
ten per cent of the amount of their sub- 
scriptions, the trust company to carry them 


| for the balance. The company was now 


suing for this unpaid balance. The sub- 
scribers retorted with an answer that was 
plentifully sprinkled with such terms as 
fraud and conspiracy. The lower court 
gave judgment in their favor, but this, I 
believe, was reversed on appeal. 


Stock at Forty-Five Dollars a Bale 


About a year later our stockholder re- 
ceived a circular inning: “As you are 
aware the board of directors of your com- 
pany is controlled by the creditors who 

old obligations that are already past due, 


| which makes the position of your company 


a very precarious one. To provide a plan 
of reorganization for the benefit of the stock- 
holders, a committee has been formed” 
and so on. 

Meanwhile the investor had been trying 
to discover what his shares were actually 
worth. A letter to a New York broker 
brought a press clipping showing that two 
days before three hundred and seventy-five 
shares of Peach Bottom Slate Manufac- 
turing Company preferred; three hundred 
and seventy-five shares of Peach Bottom 
Slate Manufacturing Company common; 
one hundred and sixty shares of Pullman 
Automatic Ventilator Manufacturing Com- 
pany preferred; one hundred shares of 
American Silk Company preferred, and 
fifty shares of American Silk Company 
common had all been sold in a lump at 
auction for the sum of forty-five dollars. 


abilities now esti- | 


e amount | 


In due time there was a reorganization | 


plan and a reorganization syndicate—to 
which our investor hopefully forwarded his 
stock. In due course he received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“Your letter inclosing two five-share 
certificates of American Silk preferred has 
been received. We do not desire these cer- 
tificates, as they are wurthless. If you wish 
to protect your interest in this organization 


| it will be necessary for you to send us your | 
| check for the sum of two hundred and fifty | 





dollars, same being twenty-five per cent of 
the amount of your preferred holdings.” 

The investment, in fine, had been abso- 
lutely wiped out. All the young man had 
to show for his thousand dollars was two 
worthless pieces of paper. So far from em- 
barking on the high sea of finance, he 
was set back to the point from which he 
started—except that he had acquired some 
experience. 

A good many stockholders, including our 
investor, dutifully paid in their twenty-five 
per cent to the reorganization , 
which bought up a large part of the bonds 
issued by the American Silk Company and 
subsequently turned the business over to 
a new company, which issued a million dol- 
lars or more of bonds of its own and is now 
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TOMATO 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
1 lap (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
When Campbell's Soap Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 


Vegetable 


ctest etiquette.” Vermicell -Tomato 


“Now we'll have a feast!” 


And a feast that is not 
only tempting but wholesome and 
nourishing; easy to digest and 
easy to prepare—a perfect bisque 
made with 
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OUP 


The simple directions on the label show 
exactly how. Put in as much milk or cream 
as you choose. Serve it with croutons or 
rice if you like, or grate a little cheese over 
it. You never tasted anything finer. 

Why not write for our little free booklet 
which describes a dozen other ways to 
prepare this tasty soup? 





eh 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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“Father grows younger every day.” And 
his new photograph hits him to a “T”’. 


The old portrait taken twenty years 
ago, made him look so serious and old- 
fashioned—not a bit like he really is. 


We wouldn't part with it of course. But 
isn’t it splendid to have a picture of him 
as we know him—just as he looks to-day? 


And father says that he’s glad he gave 
in and had it made—that having your pic- 
ture taken is far from an unpleasant experi- 
ence now-a-days, 





lhere’s a photographer in your town. 
Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 















































SW P—The accurately-mixed, thoroughly-ground, 
time-tested house paint 

Every ingredient passes the test of our laboratories—the severest test in 
the paint world, 

Every gallon is so accurately mixed and so thoroughly ground that the 
paint is bound to be of long life and great durability. 

That’s why S W P always gives unusual results to property owners and 
painters, | r 3 

SW P is but one of the many scientifically and honestly prepared finishes 
for the home, both outside and in—all described and illustrated in color in our 


Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 


A practical, artistic guide for you and your painter. Sent free. 
Visit our Decorative Departments: 
116 Weet 32nd St., bet. 6th and 7th Aves., N.Y. City and 1101 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
614 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


HERWIN - WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E VARNISHES 


Add reas all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
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running the business—with just what suc- 
cess does not appear upon casual inquiry. 

It is only fair to say that the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company, which lent its 
name to the original promotion, itself 
underwent complete reorganization, with a 
new management. 

It is not necessary to go behind the sim- 
ple facts that this preferred stock was 
offered to innocent purchasers as a sound 
investment, and in less than a year it turned 
out to be almost worthless. In view of 
those facts no possible apology is worth 
considering. 

Probably Wall Street would say that this 


| episode belongs to a past era, but I am not 
| so sure whether it does or not. 


The Street 


| says that about ship-building, which was 


quite as dismal a fiasco and on a large scale; 


| but even now neither law nor custom im- 


poses any dependable restrictions upon the 
promotion of new companies. 

In this respect the laws of Great Britain 
are far in advance of ours; but even English 
law leaves something to be desired, for there 
have been plenty of rotten promotions in 
London. hen the securities of any com- 
pany are offered for public subscription or 


| sale the laws of every state should require 








at least the ae A prospectus stat- 
ing exactly how all the shares of stock and 
the bonds or other evidences of indebted- 
ness the company issues are to be appro- 
priated—who gets them, and the precise 
consideration given for them; an independ- 
ent appraisement of the company’s tangible 
property, exclusive of good-will, trade- 
marks, patent rights or any other non- 
physical assets; an exact statement by 
certified public accountants showing the 
earnings of the properties acquired by the 
company for the last three or five years. 


Materials for a Corporation Law 


The substance of every contract or agree- 
ment entered into in connection with the 
promotion and underwriting of the com- 
pany should be set forth in the prospectus, 
and certified copies of every such contract 
or agreement should be filed, so that any 
subscriber could examine it. 

The precise amount of stock, bonds or 
money going to the promoters and repre- 
senting their profit should, of course, be 

own. 

Every other contract to which the com- 
pany is a party that constitutes a lien on 
its assets or earnings should be mentioned 
in the prospectus in terms sufficiently clear 
to apprise a subscriber of its nature. 

1 the statements in the prospectus 
should be verified by the signatures of per- 
sons actually responsible for the promotion, 
and lying about any of them should be made 
a penal offense. 

The only reason for describing the Amer- 
ican Silk case is to illustrate the wrong of 
inviting public subscriptions to a pig in a 
poke—and a pig in a poke is what a great 
many of our industrial promotions really 
are, Any person of average on aaa A can 
take John Smith’s corner grocery—that is 
actually on the verge of insolvency—and 
compose a prospectus about it which, with- 
out containing a single out-and-out lie, 
would lead an innocent purchaser to sup- 
pose it a flourishing concern. He could say 
it had been in business for twenty-five years 
without saying it had lost trade steadily 
during the last five; he could describe its 
exceLent location without mentioning the 
fact that the rent was six months overdue; 
he could state that its accounts payable 
amounted to only five thousand dollars, 
while its accounts receivable amounted to 
ten thousand, but neglect to state that half 
of the accounts receivable were worthless, 
while suit had already been started to collect 
the accounts payable. 

If he were compelled to have the stock in- 
ventoried by competent men and the books 
properly audited, and to show the results 
of inventory and audit in his prospectus, 
however, he could not mislead a purcheser 
very far except by downright lying. Law 
should pin the prospectus makers , HA. to 
exact, detailed statements of the facts most 
nec for a subscriber to know. 

Everybody knows that promoters always 
make—or expect to make—a large profit. 
Everybody knows that ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred the new industrial issues 
stock much in exeess of its tangible assets. 
There is no valid reason why both facts 
should not be precisely sta in the pro- 

tus, or why a misstatement i 

ese or any other material facts should not 
be et in the same category with selling 
goldbricks. 








Try This Good 
Pipe Tobacco! 





swear by it. 
Don’t postpone this wonderful 
delight! Only troubles should be 
delayed. Write us for a free sample 
of Edgeworth and learn how good 
a pipe-smoke can be. 
There’s never a bite for the 
tongue. Inviting in aroma, it is 
delicious in flavor. Try 


GEW0 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 
Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 


Smoking Tobacco 


and you will find it all you could 
wish for in tobacco. Or ask any 
of the many thousands who swear 
by this pipe-smoke. 

We're so sure of Edgeworth that 
we GUARANTEE it—and will re- 
fund the purchase price if you are 
dissatisfied. Edgeworth READY- 
RUBBED in 10c and 50c tins, 
everywhere, and in handsome $1.00 


Sample Free! | 
Let Edgeworth bring a new joy 
into your life — Thousands 


humidor packages. Edgeworth 
Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00. Mailed prepaid if your 


Liberal Sample Free 


We know what it will mean to you 
to try Edgeworth, so we ask you to 
accept a few good smokes at our ex- 





dealer has none. 
pense. Write today and we will mail 
sample to you without charge, if you 
will send us your dealer's name. 
LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
[Established 1877) 
Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated 
Plug Smoking Tobacco 


1 Soath 21st St., RICHMOND, VA. 


t 
| Sliced Plug or Ready-Rubbed— ,; 
Either 


way you waat it <4 
> 


== F 1s 









cut down 
tire bills 
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For Hot Weather or Vacation 


wear there is nothing neater than a white flannel 
or a Rajah silk suit, or a light weight blue serge 


coat with striped white serge trousers —that is 
when such clothes are correctly and artistically 


Made to Your Order 
by Our Tailors 


If you do not know the name of our 
dealer in your locality, write us today for 
his name and address; have him show 


you these fabrics and take your measure. 


Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order ciothes 
Price Building Chicago, U.S. A 
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No painti ecessary — just take 
oe Biicdy with Pompeiian Bronze 
From” thei winter storage and install 
oer loth of ing worth i 
wane dune p mann yc of solid 


br (90% copper). 
Re bese epende ‘conaat rust. Barring 


Send for our Book 
CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO.,75 Sterling St., Clinton, Mass. 
First Power Loom Weavers 


Makers of Clinton Wire Lath and Clinton Electrically Welded Fabric for + Pelafesciag Con- 
creie. Both recognized as standard by leading architects and 
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The First Fly 


in the spring-— harbinger of the swarms of winged germ- 
bearing pests to come—will find you always prepared to 
bar his entrance if your screens are filled with 


Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 


fire or accident, no renewals ever neces- 
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dealer won't 
































Snap! You Start the ee 


You don’t have to seek the the crowded parks, or make a tiresome journey to 
‘ . 6 ory y 
thronged and expensive resorts tAis summer when you havea STANDARD” 


Fan to keep you comfortable. 


It makes cool breexes to order! 


A snap of the 


button, and it blows out the heated, stuffy air of the room, cools off every- 
thing, and keeps you refreshed, vigorous and energetic all day long. 
A “STANDARD” Electric Fan is no longer a luxury, it’s a necessity, 


wherever electricity is used. 


Robbins & Myers 
STANDARD Fans . 





You Can Put it Any Place 

In two seconds you can connect a 
“STANDARD” Fan with the eiectric light 
socket in the kitchen, then move it to the din- 
ing room while dinner is being served, then to 
the living room, and finally transfer it to the 
bedroom — where its silent, steady, swift revo- 
jutions give you restful sleep the night through. 

Your husband keeps cool in his down-town 
office. You and the tamily are entitled to the 
same comfort at home—see that he gets you a 
“ STANDARD ” Fan for the sweltering sum- 
mer days. 


So Inexpensive Any Light User 
Can Afford One 


For as low as $9.00 you can buy a “STANDARD” 
8-inch Home Electric Fan (other sizes in propor- 
tion). It uses only 7 bee of an ordinary 
~ tric light. Think p! 

ler a “STANDA ARD" Fan from your elec- 
trical dealer today, and you'll through even 
the hottest, most tropical Gays in comfort. 

Robbins & Myers “ STANDARD " Fans have 
been y fan buyers for 18 years. We 
wake ‘ans of all styles, for all uses—ceiling, desk, 

bracket, oscillating, ventilating—for either direct 
- alternating current —for onions, © factories, stores, 
és, places of amusement and homes. 


Write for Free Fan Boo Depribs tne cin ying = thy Spe = ty EL 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in All Principal 





Cities 
‘We are alco the World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Small Motors—i- 30 to 15 h. p.— for all purposes (72d 
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THE SWEETEST SWEETMEAT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


,“You—honest ,youlookswell! I wouldn’t 


a’ known you.’ 
“That's what they all tell me,”’ he said. 


+e ven, Te I’ il enter the beauty show next.” 
here—and ready, you see,” 

she said he . — of enlightenment and not 

taking her su eyes from his face. 

He toyed with a . Fe eight—a heavy 
crystal sphere with Bbles in it. 

“You're a nice little girl, with nice little 
ways. If I had my say you'd keep out of 
it all, pussy. I don’t like to think of your 
wanting this cabaret stuff.” 

“Aw, now, Mr. Latz!” 

“What you need is a little spanking and 
to be sent back a where your mamma 
can take care of 

She looked at a ‘like a selrastony child. 

- bt ae did you tell meI could come for?” 
she ask 

“Tl = my word,”’ he hastened to 
say—“‘I’ll keep my word.” 

She shifted and glanced at the alarm- 
clock on his desk. 

“Shall I n now, Mr. Latz?” 

“Come, we'll have a little something to 
eat first—not?”’ 

“Oh, no,” she replied, regarding him 
with darkening eyes. “I—I j ee ust had supper 
before I left my boarding 

“A little delicacy, Miss Delia— a bit of 
terra in—a marron salad—that will make 
you apy.’ p 

“Oh, no WE py om Mr. Latz!”’ she said. 

He touched a buzzer beside his desk and 
a waiter ap as quickly as if Aladdin 
had rub the lamp; he gave short, 
concise orders without glancing up from 
his desk, and waited until the door had 


el again. 

“Youd don’t mind if I eat my dinner, do 
ou, Miss Dellie? I’ve had no time since 
reakfast.”” 

“No, sir,” she said. “I don’t mind.” 

His dinner came served on a silver tray, 

in silver dishes covered with silver domes— 
two broiled chops, a dish of red German 
slaw which the menu disguised as hors- 
d’ceuvre, two triangles of toast and a pot 


| of coffee. 


“Now,” he said, unfolding his — 


and transferring a chop to his plate, 





see what you can do, little one.” 

“Remember, Mr. Latz, I’m trying it 
without music, and it’s hard for me to get 
used todoing it without my friend— he 

“Yes, yes; go right ahead, Miss Delia. 
Don’t get scared—I understand.” 

She stepped out into the center of the 
bare floor, her face the color of white lead. 
Mr. Latz was mercifully intent upon his 
chop and in scraping a tiny black edge off 
his toast. 

“This is the Dingle-Dingle Song, Mr. 
Latz; a friend of my friend wrote it—of 
course it ain’t like I had the music.’ 

“oe see. ” 


She fished a small bunch of sleighbelis 





‘from her handbag, attached them by a 





strap to her thumb and little finger, and 
started off; but she must stop scarcely had 
she begun and remove the white sailor hat, 
which wabbled 

“Don’t be scared, little one!” he said 
kindly. 

“T ain’t,” she replied, trying to keep the 
— out of her voice. 

e began with a great jangling -— 

b.. 4. of the bells—her curls bobbed 
dangin twinkled; her malaise vanished as 
rags before Abracadabra. What her voice 
leshel in quality it gained in strength, and 
after her first nervousness left her it arose 
to an unnecessary volume that banged 
against the walls of the room; the red of 

exertion flowed into her face. 

She became more staccato with each re- 
frain and each refrain became more stac- 
cato; she ‘held her little, narrow skirts 
above her ankles and twirled on her toes; 
she directed her ditty to the top of Mr. 
Latz’ head—to the line where the wall and 
ceiling met—to her sailor hat, which lay 
beside her handbag on the chair. She 
finished in a breathless whir|, with , 4 head 
thrown back and the i 
rhythmically in her outstretched han 

“That's the first one!” she cried; and, 
hes | using or noting commen 

A agit j song dedicated to ow 

York i its Ne southng and its Sights, its pleasures 

and She sang it with her 

_ and walle wrists, her eyes and her 

She was an automatic doll wound to 

its tightest. Mr. Latz watched her with 
his heavy lips parted. 


She finished with a rush of consciousness. 

“Gee!” she cried, dropping into a chair. 
“T bet you think I’m the limit!” 

He continued regarding her with his 
newly-revealed, clear-water eyes; a smile 
slowly spread over his face. 

ou ain’t such a bad little number!” 
he said genially, but without enthusiasm. 
Py, A better and I’ve seen worse.” 

“You can’t sing so good—but it makes 
no difference. You got spice and ginger, 
and that’s what gets them—those two 
numbers ain’t so bad, little one.” 

“I got another, Mr. Latz. My friend 
made it up. He says if we ever have a 
team he wants to sing it alone, it’s so good. 
It’s called the Chocolate Cream. Shall I 
sing it?” 

“Don’t you trouble, Miss Delia. I'll 
take you on next week if you don’t want 
such a big price that I get scared.” 

“Why—why, whatever you think.” 

“T’ll take care of you, little one, all 
right.” 

She pinned on her hat, worked into her 
white silk por, picked up the bells and 
crammed them into her bag. 

“Mr. Latz, I’m ever so much obliged! 
I—if you like both of us later on, why —we 
got it all ready. 

He rose and hitched his vest downward; 
his shirtfront bulged slightly. 

“Listen to me, pussy—this ain’t no life 
for a sweet little thing like you! I been 
fightin’ this old world since I was a kid and 
I know its ways. Cut it out, Dellie! I’m 
a fellow who knows. Your friend ain’t got 
the a to push you into this.” 

ere you go again!” 

“Tt ain’t no good for a sweet little thing 
like you, Isay. You got a sweet little sing- 
ing way, but it ain’t going to get you 
nothin’ but trouble. If I was a nice little 
girl like you I'd get married—and live ina 
quiet little place in the country or some- 
thing. I’d get married.” 

He regarded her with the eyes of a 
grapeless fox. 

“IT could be sent to the Tombs for what 
I think of wedding bells!" she flipped back 
at him. 

“Aw,” he said, edging toward her, “you 
don’t mean that!” 

“IT got a swell spangled dress, Mr. Latz; 
and honest, if I do say so, there’s real class 
to it. I’m the best little seamstress you 
ever seen!” 

“Yes?” He passed his hand across his 
expanse of hair and breathed outward in 
something that resembled a sigh. “ Well, 
we'll go out in the café a while, so you may 
get an idea of the way they do it—not?” 

“My!” she said, glancing down at her- 
self. “I’m such a sight! If I’d’a’ known 
it I’d ’a’ worn my white; but it was so late 
when I got home from the store.” 

“You look good,” he said, regarding her 
white shirtwaist—“‘like a little flower you 
look.” 

“Mr. Latz, honest, do you want me to 
go in—you in your blacks and all, and so 
swell lookin’?”’ 

“These are my working clothes,” he 
said. “‘You come in with me and see how 
they do it.” 

““I—I was at Hector’s once for supper,” 
she said. 

They passed out into the tapestry-lined 
en he locked the door after them, 
slipping the key into his pocket. The music 
and the voices were suddenly very close. 

“Right this way!” said Mr. Latz. 

The interior of the Cafe!’ Art was a cross 
between a Doge’s palace ard an Arabian 
Nights’ banquet hall. On the other hand, 
Cleopatra might have dined beneath its 
goldleaf ceiling—Venus and her immortal 
son have languished beside its crystal 
fountains. 

Art and architecture met in bacchanalian 
—-s the caryatids of Greece sup- 

tine balcony furnished in 

Clydesdale & the Grand Rapids New Art 

Company. Theirs wasa table in the shadow 

of a red-and-gold Venetian gondola, de- 

signed as a stage and orchestra stand. Two 
ator waiters hovered about. 
little something, Miss Delia?” 

She regarded the genuflections of the 
waiters and fingered her bag. 

“You—you order,” she urged —‘“‘some 
ice-cream or something.” 

“Two Oriental parfaits, Henri. Tell 
Felix to open some of those Brazilian melons 
that came in for the Spec banquet.” 


- — 
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Bories Bent 
Are Your Shoes 


Made For 
Real Feet? 


EET whose bones are bound and 

bent and twisted by narrow shoes 

as shown in this X-Ray photo, 
have ceased to be real feet. 

And they have coms or bunions or 
callouses or mgrowing nails or fallen 
arches or some other of the ills that keep 
feet from giving the service Nature in- 
tended them to give you—keep them 
from being real feet. 

The Rice & Hutchins Educator Shoe 
is a handsome, aristocratic shoe built in 
the outhines of the real, natural foot, giving 
plenty of room for all five toes, without 
any extra . And since it is built 
for real feet it can never cause corns, 
bunions er other foot troubles 

Put your feet into Rice & Hutchins 
Educators and learn what it means to 
forget you have feet—to be able to 
the same shoe season after season in the 
same handsome shape, without the dis- 
comfort of “breaking in” new shoes. 

Made for men, women and children. 
Prices from $1.35 for infants’ to $5.50 
for men’s specials. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep genuine 
Rice & Hutchins Educators with 
EDUCATOR branded on the sole,send 
us his name and we'll mail you complete 
catalog and tell you how to get a pair. 

Do you want feet that are willing, and 
free from ills, and handsome to look 
at—in fact, real feet? Then, go to the 
dealer's and try on a pair of Rice & 
Hutchins Educators today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATO 
: SHOE ’ 





“Lets the foot grow as it should” 


**Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 

Pass a Mirror” 







Child's 
Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
Werld's Shoemakers to the W hole Family 
14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the Famous All America and Signet Shoes 
for Meu, and Mayfair for Women 
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“ Ain’t it ney she said—‘“‘I get all 


bills-of-fare.”’ 
“So do I,” said Mr. Latz. 
Patrons greeted him as they passed; 
twice he le 


Latz > mad 
“Yes,” he said; “but it ain’t the kind 
of knowing that counts. When they’re 





with me—and I’m through with them.” 

“This is sure one swell place!” 

“There’s nothing about this business 
that’s my idea of things, Miss Dellie, except 
the making money. I guess I’m a plain, 
old-fashioned fellow—maybe that’s why | 
I like you, pussy.” 

“But, gee, I think it must be dandy to 
own a place like this! Mr. Fred says you're 
one of the best restaurant men in the 
country—and so young too.” 

“Yes,” he admitted—‘“‘for a fellow that 
started out only ten years ago with a lunch- 
co on Eighth Avenue I ain’t done so 

ad.” 

“T should say not!” 

The orchestra played a selection from a 
Broadway musical success; women trailed 
past their table in lowcut gowns that shim- 
mered like water in the sunlight. 

“If I had a pattern I bet I could copy 
| that pink dress! I just love to cut and 
snip. My landlady says I’ m always doing 
somethin’ round the house.” 

“Well, little one, how about it all?” he 
asked. 

“‘|—gee, it’s dandy!” 

Her ice-cream came served in a nest of 
cantaloup surrounded by fine-shaved ice; 
she let the flavor dissolve slowly on her 
palate. 

“Tsitgood?”’ Mr. Latz asked solicitously. 

“ M-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m! 
reply. 

Across from them a cork popped —a 
waiter smothered the mouth of a bottle in 
a snowy napkin, and she started nervously. 

“Ouch!” she cried. “‘That scared me.” 

“Have a lemonade, Miss Dellie?”’ 

“No, thanks.” 

The six-piece orchestra burst into a 
sudden flare of music. 

“Watch!” Mr. Latz exclaimed. “Here 
comes the neatest little dancer you ever 
| seen. This is the second month I kept her 
| on—they like her.” 

The crystal chandeliers, dripping with 
light, were suddenly switched out; a red 
spotlight moved about for a moment search- 
ing its center, focused on the gondola- 
shaped stage, and a blur of twirling skirts 
and twirling legs landed in its glare. 

A rain of applause passed round the 


mixed up when I look at one of these | | oy 
72 


her to chat with incoming | 


guests. | 
“Everybody knows you—don’t they, Mr. 


through eatin ng and —s they’re through | 


was Delia's | 


room; the little gay-colored mote caught | 


up her brief skirts at the hem, whirled 

iridescent ruffles, aimed one silkelad leg at 

the northeast corner of the goldleaf ceiling, 
and danced as must have danced the 
handmaidens of Terpsichore. 

The music oe momentum like a hoop 
rolling downhill, and she gained with it. 
She pirouetted to the gondola’s edge and 
kissed her hands to the throng of upturned 
faces; a man with a long red face and a wide 
white shirtfront shouted to her, and she 

| smiled and nodded, and finished in a whirl 
that sent her spinning round and round like 
a skillful top. 

The diners applauded and shouted for 
her return; she danced back into the spot- 
light and repeated herwhirl— more laughter, 
more shouts; the lights flashed up; the 
adjoining table ordered more wine—and 
Delia turned radiant eyes upon Mr. Latz. 
| “Talk about your dancers!” she ejacu- 
| lated. 

“That's the way you've got to.do it here, 
sister—plenty of ginger is what gets*’em 
every time. They ain’t carin’ for nothing 
but their eating and drinking and the 
pleasure of the moment.’ 

“Lordy!” she said with a catch in her 
voice. “I—ain’t it funny for me to be 
getting into this?” 

The orchestra struck up again; parties 
smiled across tables and kept time with 
hitching shoulders and rhythmic hands; 
in a remote section of the room couples 
ambled about a section of floor reserved 
for dancing with the sidestepping move- 
ment of a bear walking upright. 

“If I had my way,” said Mr. Latz, “there 

| would be no such dancing here; but if I 
| don’t have it they have it next door—so 

| what's the difference? You got to have the 
lowclass stuff to run a highclass Place.” 

“Aw, Mr. Latz, I] think it’s grand! 
Honest, I can hardly keep my feet still.” 














The First Flies 
Call for Tanglefoot 


Spread a sheet of Tanglefoot when you 
see the first fly. For these winter surviv- 
ors may breed countless armies later. 

Tanglefoot will save you from untold an- 
noyance from flies this summer. No other 
method has proved half so effective. 


300,000,000 Sheets 
Used Yearly 


A mighty army of Tanglefoot is ready to 
help you. Each sheet will destroy 1,000 flies 
And Tanglefoot not only kills the fly, but 
seals it over with a varnish that destroys the 
germ as well as the fly 

So Tanglefoot is a double protection. Now 
after 30 years, hardly a household in America 
would be without it 


Don’t Risk Poisons 
Every summer fatalities are reported from 
their use. In several states the sale of poison 
is forbidden except by registered pharmacists. 
The poison does not kill the germ on the 
fly. Poisoned flies drop into your food, into 
baby’s milk, are ground to dust in the carpet 











Tanglefoot the Safe Way 


You take no chances when you use Tangk 
foot. It is the non-poisonous, sanitary way of 
fighting flies. In sections bothered by fleas, 


too, it is a veritable boon. 
Don’t be without Tanglefoot this summer, 
if you want to enjoy freedom from these pests. 


Preferred for 30 Years 





The original Tanglefoot always bears this 
trademark. It contains one-third more sticky 
compound, hence lasts longer than the no-name 
kinds sold merely as fly- paper, or sticky ly-peper 
Ask your grocer or druggist for Tanglefoot for 
this season's war on flies 


Made Only by THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4 little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot from clothes or furniture 
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furniture, linen, silver; 





piano, pictures, books. 


The F siding 7 Touch 


Maan things are needed in the making 
| 

| of a home. 
The land and the house come first, of course; 


I Later still, the family notice how rough and untidy 


the outside of the home is. 


So finally the home is finished, inside and outside, 


by the buying of a Coldwell Lawn Mower. 


Always use the BEST. The BEST is the Cheapest. 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers are the BEST. 


Have you seen our new Demountable Cutters 
You get two mowers in one. 
tien, with free booklet on the Care of Lawns. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


Putting Green Mowers? 


| Philadelphia 


patented) for Horse and 
Write for full descrip 


Chicago 
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MAY Y of you are considering ownin 
an automobile, but haven’t yet decid 


just which one you want. 


When you come to investigate the 1913 Mitchell car—made 
by a company that has built good vehicles since 1834—you will 
find so many strong reasons for owning a Mitchell that your 
doubts as to which car you want will be solved. 

In the Mitchell you will find only the highest quality of workmanship 
and materials. 

The first look will satisfyas to the lines and finish: simple elegance andcom- 
fort throughout; combined in a design assuring strength, power and long life. 

Here are some of the 1913 Mitchell features—things you certainly 
should have in your car: 





Long stroke T-head Motor. 

Electric Self Starter and Electric Lighting System. 
Left Drive and Center Control. Thirty-six inch Wheels. 
Firestone Demountable Rims. Bosch Ignition. 
Rayfield Carburetor, French Belaise Springs. 
Timken Front Axle Bearings. Jones Speedometer. 
Silk Mohair Top with Dust Cover. ‘Turkish Upholstered Cushions. 
Gasoline Tank Gauge Portable Electric Lamp. 


For Canadian prices and name of nearest Canadian dealer, write to us. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas 
London Paris 











Branches: New York Kansas City 
































‘SHOE POLISHES 


For all shoes—Easy to use 


3 KINDS 
BLACK—TAN —WHITE | 


Take the place of liquid and paste. 

Give a quick and lasting shine at home. 
Prolong the life of the leather. 

No miuss— no waste. 4A 

The F. F. Datiey Co. Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y. ~ Hamilton, Canada. yA ’ 


At all dealers 
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He looked at Delia’s small head outlined 
against the fiddle-backed chair. 

“That’s because it’s new. You listen to 
me, little one, and youll keep away from 

kind of thing. ou don’t know as much 
about life as me.’ 

“Mr. Latz,” she said, “I bet you ain’t 
going to give me the chance—you're always 
tryin’ to make me ae 

A cloud might have passed over her eyes 
and dulled them; her lips trembled at the 


corners. 

“Sure, I’m going to keep my word, 
only —— Sure I am, little one.” 

She finished her cream and pushed the 
with a little satiated sigh. 

“You didn’t eat yours!” she cried. 

“That’s ’cause I just had my dinner,” 
he said. 

She danced to her feet. 

“T gotta go!”’. 

“Do you?” he cried wishfully. ‘‘It’s 
early yet.” 

“'Tomorrow’s my friend Ella Rhinegold’s 
birthday, and I got to finish embroidering 
her handkerchief-case tonight yet.” 

“Tl take you to your docr.” 

“T ain’t afraid.” 

oF want to be with you that much longer, 
Migs Dellie,” he said. 


When Delia stepped out of her little 
drab-colored cloak it was as if an imperial 
moth had omg pe from a weatherbeaten 
ch i tz clapped his hands to- 
gether and tilted perilously back in his 
swivel chair. 

“Bless my soul, what have we here? 
Come right in all the way and let me see 
you. Turn round!” 

She revolved slowly for his inspection. 

“T did it all alone, Mr. Latz—except my 
landlady helped me sew some of the spangles 
on the skirt.” 

He regarded her with his fingertips 
touching. 

“You look as inviting as a parfait!’’ he 
said. 

“T ain’t a bit seared,” she said; but the 

uins on her bosom rose and fell, and the 

of her cheeks burned through the tint 
of rouge. 

He regarded his watch. 

“Sure, you ain’t scared,” he said; “and 
you got plenty of time to rest a little. Ill 
put you late on the bill, and you can wait 

our turn with the rest of them out in the 
ittle hall and sort of see how they do it.” 

“Do—do I have to go now?” 

“Not yet a while, little fairy.” 

“You ought to heard the Chocolate- 
Cream ~~ just now, Mr. Latz! Charley 
Sparrow—the boy I was telling you wants 
to makea om with me—says it’s the best 
of the three.” 

“T hope everything’! go all right for you, 
Miss Dellie. It’s hard to know what they 
want these days.” 

“Tt’s a good ae I don’t have to give 
up my job before I find out, ain’t it? 

“Don’t you worry about that!” 

“How much longer before it begins, Mr. 
Latz?” 

“You got lots of time—the dinner crowds 
are just — 

e alarm-clock, lying face downward 
on the desk, ticked. 

“It’s hot, ain’t it?” she said. 

He dipped his pen in the ink. 

“That’s because you're excited.” 

The telephone rang; he smiled at her over 
the mouthpiece as he unhooked the receiver. 

“Hello! Yes—two dozen chafing dishes— 
single—one-portion size. You'll have to 
talk to McTague about that—tell the 

cpeeer * to connect you with the kitchens, 


ay = regarded the bare expanse of wall, 
the heels of her slippers, her fingernails. 
She’could hear his pen h ing over the 
paper; off somewhere was the crash of a 
tray wv and the smash of breaking 
crockery —he frowned as he wrote. 

“ Gettin’ tired, little one?” - 

“Wo.” She rubbed her sleazy silk arkles 
one oo ainst the other and pulled at the 
shoulderstraps of her dress. “I wish,” she 


ets wish that—I —— 
e laid down his pen and swung round 
toward her. 

“What do you wish?” 

“Oh, nothin’.” 

“You can tell me, Eee. . 

“Well, I wish I—didn’t have to go on 
alone—if my friend—if I didn’t have to go 
on ” 

“You'll get over that feeling, Miss 
Dellie. I'll tell you what—I’ll take you out 
in the anteroom now; they'll be coming 
any minute now, and you can ——” 


May 53,1913 


“Ina minute!” she said. “In a minute.” 

He placed his hands on the arms of his 
chair and leaned forward. 

ee Ft oo, 
come mews there’s no’ 


about. Why, there’s a 5. = 
bow samy teas oneng end and she 
ain’t half 


She swallowed be hard and blinked her eyes. 

“T’m just nervous—like every one in the 
beginning,” she hastened to explain. 

I ain’t used to it—that’s all.” 

“Course youain’t,” hesaid. “You won't 
listen to me, but honest, sister, I wish you'd 
keep out of this. I—I just think you’re the 
nicest little thing!” 

“Aw, Mr. Latz—you’re so good to me 
and all.” 

“It—kind a goes right through me to see 
you down here in these togs, little = —it’s 
just like painti ng and fixing up a 

“Sometimes,” she said, “you a like 
they talk in books.” 

“You're not made for this, Dellie. You'd 
fit better in a little house, with two stories, 
and a rocking-chair on the side porch, and 
a little table and sewing basket next to it.” 

““When you get to talking like that,” she 
said softly, “I always think you’re kiddin’.” 

“Dellie,”” he said, “don’t go in there! 
You stay back here with me—there ain’t 
nothin’ to be afraid of back here with me.” 

“Quit your kiddin’!”’ she said, trying to 
smile. “I ain’t seared. Everybody’s a bit 
nervous at first—you can’t scare me!” 

“Pussy,” he said, “there ain’t nothin’ in 
it—honest, there ain’t.” 

She gulped and looked up at him. 

“Tt’s like I was telling my friend last 
night—he thinks there is and I think there 
ain’t; and we just ain’t cut out foreach other, 
"cause we think so different about things.” 

“You take my advice, little girl.” 

“Whatta you want me to do, then?” 

“T want you to let me take care of you, 
Dellie. I ain’t such a bad kind of a fellow 
when you get used to me—I could be mighty 
good to a little girl like you. Now, honest, 
don’t you think I could, puss: 

She nodded and kept ber ae turned 
resolutely away from him. 

“You could give my friend the start any- 
way, Mr. Latz—couldn’t you? That's all 
he cares about me.” 

“Sure, dearie—it would be just like life 
beginning for me, Dellie, if I had you. I 
been a kinda unlucky fellow when it comes 
to having somebody to—to havin’ any of 
the things that count. It’s made an old 
man of me beforemy time. I’m thirty-five— 
and sometimes I feel forty-five.”’ 

“‘Do—do you belong to the lonesomes?”’ 

“Yes, dearie.” 

He put his arm round her and she fitted 
unresistingly into his embrace. 

“How about the house, dearie, with the 
side porch and ———”’ 

“And a garden, with roses and dande- 
lions and things growing in it!” 

“No funny dangles like this,” he said, 
pico | with a gilt tassel at her elbow; “but 

uiet little ladylike dresses that come high 
up round the neck!’ 

“Yes,” she said, like one talking in a 
dream; “‘and long sleeves, with lace falling 
down over the knuckles, and a big hat to 

= upside down by the ribbons!” 

The high voice of a singing woman came 
to them and the renewed paog of ap- 
plause; the fear flashed back into her face 
and he held her close. 

“‘I—I got a friend that can take my place 
in the bill. He’s a swell dancer—he can 
take my share. We couldn’t do teamwork 
anyway.” 

“A dining room just for two, Dellie, 
where the sun eomes in and clutters up the 
table!” 

z @ pouring tea out of a blue-and- 
ay teepo it!” ‘ 

“ An ono of them soft wrapper- 
like things, a. a pink rose out of the 
garden pinned on it!” 

“Yes, and—you sittin’ there so big and 
grand lookin’.” 

“‘ And a little supper all to ourselves, with 
steak and French-fried potatoes, and no 
music— Dellie, dear!” 

“T can fix French-fried potatoes swell 
you kind of boil ’em in hot 

He kissed her and st her hair with 
his fingers. 

“You ain’t scared now, are you, little 
one?” 

“No—not now!” ae let her head fall 
forward on his shoul 

He blinked hard r~ she brushed her 
handkerchief across his eyes. 

“Those spangles on your dress, andi 
they shine so in my eyes!” he said 
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Every Year You See This Offer of 
Our Springtime Gift 


We Will Buy for You 


Serve with Cream and Sugar 


a Package of Puffed Wheat 


Take this coupon to your grocer. You then will have both of these 
Buy from him, for 15 cents, a package curious foods. You buy the one and 
of Puffed Rice. we will buy the other. 

Then he will give you for the coupon That will mean full twenty serv 
a package of Puffed Wheat—a full-size ings of the most fascinating foods in 
10-cent package. And we will pay him — existence 


for it. 
22,000,000 Coupons 


Every spring we send out in the As a result, every year countless 


Also Serve in Milk 


In the morning serve with cream and 
sugar. Or mix the grains with fruit 

Mix with berries in the berry sea 
son. They form a delicious blend 

Noons or nights, serve in bowls of 
milk, like crackers. These are whol 
grain wafers, airy, floating—four times 
as porous as bread. 

These grains taste much like toasted 


nuts. So housewives use them in 
place of nuts. 

Try them in candy making. Use 
in frosting cake. Scatter them over 
a dish of ice cream and note the nut 
like blend 

They are always ready. And, when 
you find them out, they'll add enjoy 
ment to a hundred summer meals. 


Good for Ten Cents 


magazines and weeklies 22,000,000 
gift coupons like these. And we ar 
range for their redemption with some 
200,000 grocers 

All to let the millions know the 
taste of these enticing foods. 


new homes learn of these delights 
Now it’s your turn to accept this 
offer. There are no other foods like 
these. And your folks are missing a 
wealth of enjoyment until you serve 


Puffed Wheat and Rice 


Prof. Anderson’s 


Steam-Exploded Grains 


These are the grains which are 
sealed up in guns. Then heated until 
the moisture inside is turned to explosive 
steam. 

Each separate granule is then blasted 
to pieces, so digestion can instantly 
act. 

The grains are puffed to cight times 


—_—_—~ PRP 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ es 


normal size. They are made into airy 
bubbles. 

So thin, so crisp and so toasted 
that they melt in the mouth into 
almond-flavored morsels 

These foods—invented by Prof. A. P 
Anderson—are the best-cooked foods 
in existence 


xtreme 


| Puffed Rice, 15c “ 


Buy from your grocer a 15-cent You wil! have both foods — enough 
package of Puffed Rice for 20 dishes. And the folks at your 
He wil! then accept this coupon as table will never forget them 
payment for a 10-cent package of Please accept this offer. Cut out 
Puffed Wheat. Thus you get two this coupon, lay it aside and present 
packages, one of Wheat and one of it when you go to your store 
Rice, both for 15 cents 


SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER _,, 
Good in United States or Canada Only 
This Certifies that 1, this day, bought one package of Puffed Rice, 
and my grocer included free with it one package of Puffed Wheat 





Name 





To the Grocer 


We will remit you ten cents for this 
coupon when mailed to wus, properly 
signed by the customer, with your as 
surance that the stated terms were com 
plied with . 
Dated 





The Quaker Oats ( ompany Chicag. 








This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1913. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coup to us by July Ist. 


-Cent Coupon painct ruched 








NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 
new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly 








| Ten 





The Quaker Qafts ©mpany 


Sole Makers — Chicago 
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You get more air-room in 
Diamond (No-Clinch) Tires 


-and its the extra air-room 
that does the work 











HE more air-room—the more resiliency, which in turn 
means more comfort for you and your passengers— more 
service from your tires. 


The secret of building a tire that lasts means building a tire 
that does the work easily—a tire that does not strain under road usage. 


| This extra air-room is gained for you without lessening the thickness 
] of the tread or weakening the side walls in any way. 


| To stand the pull of the engine—to absorb the shocks of the 
| road —to travel farthest on the smallest quantity of gasoline—to make inner tubes last 
longer, were scientific tire problems. 


Our engineers have solved these problems for you and all other tire 
bill payers by building Diamond (No-Clinch) Tires with extra air-room—in a word 
the ideal, perfectly constructed tire you have been demanding. 


Diamond (ch cinch) LIFES 


Vitalized Rubber calls a halt on “Short Mileage” 


After countless laboratory tests and experiments, our 
chemists have discovered a process to scientifically toughen 
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pure rubber so that it will give you the mileage you pay for. , POINT 
Diamond (No-Clinch) Tires made of Vitalized Rubber are tough and CONTACT 


flint-like enough to fight the road, elastic enough to absorb shocks, thus Sseqriee 
preventing rim troubles and breaking above the bead. 


Add to this high grade workmanship, nothing inferior in construction 
or fabric—Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact—the No-Pinch Safety Flap for 3 
inner tube protection—and you have the best tire money can buy. Cross Section Diamond Safety Tread Tire 








Safety (Squeegee) Tread an additional Diamond advantage _[{ 2 suru 


Diamond Tire $ 








becomes null and 


Diamond Safety Tread ‘Tires obey your will. No matter how slippery | i"tscd'th connec: 

and treacherous the paving, they grip and hold. You drive | Sttweter oi dted 

with safety and you fe with pleasure with Diamond Safety , | on 2/hew inspec 

(Squeegee) ‘Tires on your cars. di gis 
And that’s not all—there’s real economy in Diamond 


tion stamps or hav- 


Safety Tread Tires. The Safety Tread is added to the regular | ins od its seriat 


-- 











number removed in 
\ tread —the extra mileage makes the safety cost you nothing. _ | *# er Pe 
Diamond \ x” 
Safet : . ° ° . . 
ye EE So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires—you can 
Tread 


5: APOE get them to fit your rims at any of the 


Motorcycles, 
Bicycles. 
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Economy 


in dress consists in get- 
ting real valuesat a price 
that represents a saving 
in dollars and cents to 
you. 

Styleplus Clothes $17 offer 
you real values which many 
times cannot be obtained for 


less than $20 to $25. This 
means 


you save $3 to $8 


and obtain clothes scientific- 
ally built from top to bot~- 
tom, stylish and splendidly 
serviceable. 





Styleplus 
_Clothes 





$I 








“ The same price the world over” 


Our superior buying and 
manufacturing facilities enable 
us to sell for $17, suits which 
often cannot be matched under 
$20 to $25 and thus 


you save $3 to $8 


Call at a Styleplus clothier’s 
and examine these clothes in- 
side and out. All-wool fab- 
rics; exclusive patterns and 
stylish, exclusive cuts, de- 
signed by our own artists; 
water shrunk canvas and 
tape; iron-strong linings; 
hand-tailored coats; hand- 
made button-holes. Try one 
of the suits on and see how 
well it “hangs”! Ask to see 
a complete assortment of 
Styleplus Norfolks, Scotch 


cheviot effects, fancy serges, 
cassimeres, and worsteds. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co. 
Founded 1849 
Baltimore, Md. 


STYLEPLUS CLOTHES are 
sold by one leading clothier in each 
town and city. If there is a Style- 
plus dealer in your town, he will 
likely be listed in your local tele- 
phone book under “Styleplus 
Clothes”. If there is no dealer in 
your town, write us for the name 

of the nearest dealer. 


Look for this label 
in the coat 


Styleplus 
Clothes 
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THE WIFE OF THE 
HERO-WORSHIPED 


(Continued from Page 9) 


manner and lovely voices—woren who had 

no object in life except to amuse them- 

selves. It was my first realization of them, 

and it came to me as they gazed at my 

y— yp taking his place before the lecture 
es) 

Roderick looked very om from the 
lecturer who had preceded him. He is not 
at all anemic or soulful. He is big and dark 
and broad, with a direct glance and a most 
infectious laugh. 

Though I listened carefully to his words 
I was alive to everything else too—not only 
to how he stimulated his audience, but to 


| how it affected him. He looked indulgently 


and affectionately at the adoring girls, 


| reverently at the attentive old women; but 


the ones his eyes sought again and again 
were the dangerous ones—those clever, 


| charming, sophisticated unmarried women, 


eager to know him better. 
When the lecture was over I learned my 
place in the scheme. Roderick had seen 


| me; and after he had delivered his bow, 


| and the long applause had at last subsided, 





and the hordes of women had come up to 
praise and thank him, he made his way to 
me, with the troop at his heels, so that they 
might meet his wife. Once the introduc- 
tion was over and they had said nice things 


about him to me, they ignored me and | = 


turned to him. It was sweet to hear him 
praised— but it did hurt to be regarded as a 
nonentity. 

I was so upset over the chautauqua revela- 
tion that I might have committed some 
irrevocable failure in wifely tact, weakened 
some of my hold on Roderick, if it had not 
been for a woman I met in the Adirondacks. 
We went there for a few days as soon as 
we left the chautauqua. At the resort we 
chose there were just two attractive men— 
Roderick and a matinée idol. I hated the 
man on sight—handsome, vain, smug, 
openly courting admiration. The finer- 
grained women flocked about Roderick— 
the coarser-grained about the matinée idol. 


A Chat With the Idol’s Wife 


His wife was there, with two little boys. 
She was ignored—just as I was. An un- 
spoken sympathy drew us together, though 
I confess to feeling superior to her, because 
Roderick loved me—I knew that—while 
her husband had for her only a careless kind 
of affection, the same he showed his chil- 
dren. If ever a woman struggled hard to 
induce in a man some semblance of domes- 


| ticity, that woman did. 


Once after many intimate talks and after 


| an experience when her husband’s neglect 


of her had been public and humiliating she 
gave me the gist of her philosophy. 

“It isn’t all his fault,” she said; “he 
is weak and women have spoiled him— 
women both in the profession and out. The 
women in the profession—I mean those 
who bid for his interest—attract him be- 
cause of their force and boldness. He and 
they take love affairs casually. Those out- 
side his profession attract him because they 
have illusions about him that an actress 








| would lack, and because he has a chance to | 


| 


pose that he wouldn't have with an actress. 

“T stay with him because of the children. 
The share that a wife gets out of a man’s 
money is larger than the share a divorcée 
ge: and my boys need many things. 

esides, if alimony isn’t paid there is noth- 
ing you can do about it. I suppose if I 
were childless I’d leave him and make my 
life over. As it is I stay with him, excuse 


| his faults all I can, and try not to let my 





love for him die, in the hope that some day 
I may save a little happiness out of the 
wreck. My active cause for yratitude is 
that my children are not girls. I shouldn’t 
want them to be hurt; nor should I want 
them to be the means of hurting other 
women through men.” 

When I saw how little I had to complain 





of in comparison with this wife of a matinée | 
idol I ¢ cided, no matter what happened, | 


always to be sweet to Roderick. Yet I 
fought hard to turn back our life to what 
it had been five years before. I wanted 
Roderick to go back to classroom teaching. 
Yet, for all my fight, I lost. Roderick 
began that very summer to suggest giving 
up his university work entirely—to become 


a lecturer at large. I protested with all the | 


arguments I could assemble. I pointed out 
the spiritual rewards of the academic life, 
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SHOE 
Yor WOMEN 


HE women who can-buy 
what-they-want-when-they- 
want-it, also the women who just- 
buy-what -they-need-when-they. 
need-it are equally advocates of 


LA FRANCE. 


Appearance plus value; ele- 
gance plus wearing quality are the 
combination that have made LA 
FRANCE a reigning favorite. 


< 


The LA FRANCE stores 
are good stores, where prices and 
service are both nght. We'll see 
that you get to one if you write 
for our Spring 1913 Style Book. 





Williams, Clark & Company , is sump is om No =: 


6563 in Gu =: 
377 Washington Street, Lynn, Mass. Metal wek sole. A very neat prom gn = =3 
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TANDARD VARNISH WOR! 
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FLOOR PINISH 
Consider the Wear and Tear on Floors 


‘OU tramp on your floors. Your children play on them. Heavy 
furniture is dragged over them. Liquids are sometimes « i 
on them. Still you demand that they shall remain «moo th. bea wth 
ful and lustrous,—unmarred and unac mis hed hen choose the varmish 
made specially for floors: Choose ELASTICA. 
ELASTICA is far more durable than other varnishes. It is the toug 
est, moet clastic and at the came time most sone utiful finieh th at 
of scientific experimentation have been able to produce Ie 
pees scratch proof and epot proot 
Send for Book 8. How to Finish Floors Home Edition. It con 


“a, 
com plete information about the proper care of floors. Ask us for + Addr 


=e 


ELM PARK, STATEN ISLAND, NY 


2620 Armour Ave. Chic mn 301 Mission St.. San Francien, « 
or International ‘arnish Co., Lad., Toronto, Canada 
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How This New Six-Ione 


Hearing Device 











Makes the Deaf Hear Perfectly 
Sent On 10 Days 


Free Trial 


Without Deposit 


§ B- ACOUSTICON was the first instru- 
ment devised to successfully enable the 
deaf to hear; so invariably efficient has it been 
that there are now over one hundred thousand 
of them in use, not only by individuals, but in 
churches, theatres, and public buildings. 

Heretofore the Acousticon has been fitted to the 
weakness of the individual ear by a personal application, 
after the manner that glasses are fitted to suit the re- 
quirements of the individual eye. 








This most recent contribution of Science, however, 
will bring great relief and convenience to the hard of 
hearing, for the problem of fitting the ear has been solved 
so that it will not be necessary for those desiring an 
instrument of this character to make long, expensive 
journeys to secure the most satisfactory results. 


The One Difficulty Heretofore 


Conditions of the ears vary with weather, health, voices of speakers, and 
environments, so that while the fitting was perfect under the old system the 
strength of the Acousticon could not be altered to meet changing conditions. 

If a person with a soft voice spoke to you at an ordinary distance you would 
hear perfectiy, but a harsh, penetrating voice speaking at the same distance would 
be disagreeably loud and discordant, perhaps unintelligible. 

The voices of public speakers, actors, and others vary, while the location in a 
church or theatre makes it desirable to be able to adjust the Acousticon instantly 
to secure at all times the most satisfactory results. 

After seven years of incessant endeavor and experiments we have at last 
succeeded in developing to the highest degree of efficiency 


A Six-Strength Sound Regulator 


which gives you the same results that you would obtain if you carried SIX COM- 
PLE TE INSTRUMENTS about with you. 

By the simple movement of a tiny lever from one button to another the sound 
is regulated to six different strengths, from the loudest to the softest. 

Think what this means! 

lf you are carrying on a personal conversation the mildest strength will be sufficient — 
if you are listening to a general conversation in a room-full, however. you can instantly 
regulate the strength so as to hear distinctly all that is said. 

If you go to a Lecture or Theatre, you can quickly adjust the Acousticon to your exact 
req zirements—The voices of actors are never the same; and if one sounds too loud and 
another 200 soft, you can instantly change the instrument to suit those voices. 

The same way, but perhaps more so, at the Opera; singing voices vary greatly in their 
power and penetration, and here again you can change to suit your pleasure and comfort. 

If you are deaf you know that both ears are never alike in their degree of deafness — 
you also know how desirable it is to be able to use both ears. With the Sound Regulating 
Acousticon you can change from one ear to the other at will, regulating the instrument to the 
requirements of the ear you wish to use. 


HOW YOU MAY TEST IT BEFORE PURCHASING 


Our confidence in this new Acousticon is supreme. We invite everyone who is interested 
to make a thorough test of it before hasing. 

We have many cffices at convenient points throughout the United States and Europe— 
If, however, we find that you are not convenient enough to one of these to call in person and 
test the Acousticon, we will gladly send you particulars how you may test it at your own 
home before a purchase is concluded. 


“Well! Well! I hear you 
perfectly now. 

















TO OUR CUSTOMERS 
You will — hly appreciate, we believe, how great an iraprovement this 
Sound Regulati cousticon is over the old instrument. 


We Sealine invite you to write for the particularly liberal arrangements we 
have decided to make with our Patrons in the exchanging of our new instrument 
| for the one which you now have. 








For Booklets, Full Particulars and Test Before Purchase, address 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 
1308 Candler Building, 220 West 42d Street, New York City 
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and the need the children and I had of him 
in our home. He replied that he could do 
more gooa to e outside of the univer- 
sity than t he could to those in it; that this 
new work inspired him and was developing 
him as the other could not. 

As I say, I lost; and I knew I should 
from the moment I felt Roderick’s attitude 
toward his audience, particularly to one 
portion of it. I+ is more than ten years 


since Roderick gave up his university work. | 


During that time I have brought up my 
children practically alone. There was one 
stretch of time when, in ten months, he 
spent only three nights under his own roof. 


But I have arranged matters now so that 


he and I are never separated for more than | 


three months. When we are he 


writes me oy day; and I know that he | 


misses me and wishes we were together. 


He says he looks forward to the time when | 
he can retire and be in his own home for- | 


ever; but though he thinks he means it, he 


does not; he could not bear to give up his | 
work and his adoring audiences. These | 
women look on him as a perfect husband | 
and father; and I know, despite the family | 
separation, that heis a good and loving man. | 


Roderick’s Secretary 
Only—we don’t have a family life. There 


is his secretary, for example; usually she | 
travels with him. On his vacations at home | 


she is with us, and sometimes she does not 
accompany him, staying where I am in 
order to do some of the mechanical work on 
his books and lectures. She is a meager, 
earnest woman of his own age, without an 
atom of charm—intellectual, nervous, and 


devoted to his interests and to him. Having | 


read Candida, in my own mind I call her 


Prossy. She lives in and for him, and most | 


innocently thinks it is his work and not | 
I am, I hope, a large | 


him she cares about. 
o> woman to be glad that, in a life that 
would otherwise be so starved, she has 
found this big interest. 


She has a little | 


managing way with him that is amusing | 
when it isn’t pathetic; and he has a big- | 
brother attitude toward her. My Roderick | 


needs her; he could not do his work 
without her. He has to have the complete 
service of two women—his secretary and 
his wife. 

And then there are his friendships with 
women. They are always those charming 
unmarried women of whom I have spoken. 
Roderick does not draw his inspiration 
from the Prossy type. He tells me about 
them; there seems to be a new one each 
year. They write to him; 
would offer to show me their letters if he 
thought of it. Their mutual interest seems 
to wax and wane, but it is sincere and com- 
plete while it lasts. I do not care to speak 


to him about them and I do not like to | 


and I suppose he | 


think about them. Sometimes I catch my- | 


self wondering what they talk about, and 
then I have to push that thought away 
hard. I have never yet met a charming 
woman who could let her talk with a man 
remain abstract. I pee they tell him 
their problems and ask admiration and 
approval and sympathy, which J am sure 
gives. 
As I say, I do not dare to think about it. 
I know his liking is innocent; and it has 
always been my theory that husband and 
wife should not interfere with each other's 
friendships. The difficulty with the equal- 
ity of the theory is that a wife rarely has a 
friendship a husband would want to inter- 
fere with; and it is a very exceptional 
woman who enjoys thinking of her husband 
as having tea with a beautiful woman a 
thousand miles away. The truth is, it hurts. 
And I know that if my husband’s work did 
not carry him away from home these friend- 
ships would not exist. 
would not change husbands with any- 
body. I should not want to be married to a 
man at whom no other woman would look, 
and I am proud to believe that Roderick 
will never love any one but me. Yet I wish 
he were not hero-worshiped so much. I 
wish other women would reflect that it is 
bad for a man to receive so much casual 
attention. I wonder what pleasure the 
can take in gushing over a man they w 
see only two or three times in their liven! 
I suppose each one does it because the 
Above all I wish my Roderick 
be more at home. The dear, hum- 
drum, daily life in the accustomed house, 
the daily Aye of his children, oa 
association with the woman he has chosen 
from all the rest of the world—all this is 
the best antidote for the state of the hero 
overworshiped. 
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Two Feet of Comfort in 


- 
b EADY to wear : 
when you buy 
= them. Nota single 
uncomfortable moment, Ff 
because Ralston’s are 
made on foot-moulded 
lasts. ‘They do not re- Ff 
quire “breaking in.” : 
: Pleasing to look at. Delightful 
— to travel in. Sincerely made i 
i from a wide variety of depend- [7 
' able leathers in conservativeand F 


progressive models to fit the 
feet of well-dressed men. 


Authority Styles $4. to $6. 
SOLD IN OVER 3000 TOWNS. 
Write for *‘Style Talk’*— 

a friendly chat with the 

Master of Style. 


Ralston Health 
Shoemakers 


CAMPELLO, Mass, 
Hiustrated above 
**Houn’ Dawg ** 

Model 
Black, Tuscan Calf 
Blucher Oxford 
(Gun Metal Finish) 























The one safe guide and 
guard in collar buying. 
It insures comfort, fit, wear, 
style and satisfaction. All of 
these depend upon linen. 


BARKER BRAND 







4, Ye, % sizes—2 for 25c 

100 styles to choose from at your dealer. Send 
postal for Style Book “A,” including DressChart. 
Wm. Barker Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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By R. Eb. Olds, Designer 


In buying a car in 1913 here are some 
things to look for. By them judge how 
the car is built, how up-to-date it is. 

And judge by them if.the maker gives 
you the very best he knows. 


Outer Features 


Note if the car has left-side drive, 
like the leading cars today. Does 
the driver sit close to the cars he 
passes, or on the farther side ? 

Has the car electric set-in dash 
lights, or the old projecting lamps? 

Is it under-tired or over-tired? 
That makes enormous difference in 
your tire upkeep 

Note that no side levers, no center 
levers, block the driver's way in Reo 
the Fifth 
dismount in the street. 


He is never compelled to 


The upholstering is genuine 
leather, filled with the best curled 
hair. The finish shows the final 
touch. Even the engine is nickel 
trimmed. There are no signs of 


skimping. 


Inner Features 
How many Timken bearings has 
the car? They cost five times what 
common ball bearings cost 
In Reo the Fifth there are 15 roller 
bearings, 11 of which are Timkens. 


In Reo the Fifth there are 190 
drop forgings, used to avoid the risk 
of flaws. 

The steel is made to formula. It 
is analyzed twice to prove itscorrect- 
ness. 

The gears are tested in a 50-ton 
crushing machine. The springs are 
tested for 100,000 vibrations. 


We use a $75 magneto, a doubly- 
heated carburetor, a smokeless oiling 
system, big, strong brakes. 

We give to each driving part vast 
margin of safety—50 per cent over- 
capacity. 

Each engine gets five long tests. 
Andeach, after testing, is taken apart 
and inspected. 


If youseek adurable car, a trouble 
proof car, and low cost of upkeep, 


these are points to consider 


Skimping Is Now 
Unpopular 


Many acar has gone into obscurity 
because the maker skimped 


I go to the other extreme in these 
days—after 26 years of car buil 
I spend about $200 per car for fea 
tures unusual in this type of ca 


Men who buy my cars expect 
They expect low cost of upkeep 
freedom from trouble. They expect 
a five-year-old car to run as well as 


hew. 


I have built such cars for legions 
of men. And every Reo the Fifth 
which goes out this year marks n 
level best In the years to come, you 
men who get them will realize wl 
I do this. 


It means slow, careful building 
It means endless inspection, It 
means grinding parts over and over 
It means doing in a $1,095 car what 
users expect, and what makers must 
give, in a $4,000 car. 


Where I Save 


Such a car at such a price is made 
possible in this way: 


We have a model factory, so finely 
equipped that engineers from every 
where come here to inspect it. Here 
we build the entire car by the most 


efhoent methods 


rhen this entire factory is devoted 
to a single model. Every machine 


tool and mechanic is adapted to its 


production. We save in this way 
about 20 per cent under what it 
would cost to build two or three 
models 


Thus we give you a car, built as 
we describe, at this matchless nrice 


The Demand 


Our output is limited to 50 cars 
daily, so cars are never rushed. Last 
April and May the demand for ou 
cars ran five times our factory output 


We have worked all winter, at 
fullest capacity, to avoid that cor 
dition this spring. But a shortage 
is inevitable. If you want spring 
delivery on Reo the Fifth, please 
see your dealer now. 


Our Unique Control 


In Reo the Fifth 
And that rod is out of 


between the two front 


you find a one 


rod control 


All the gear shifting is done 
moving this rod only three inches 
in each of four directions. It is as 


rl ‘ t} ' le les 
Simple aS moving the spark iever 


Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. So there are no levers, side 


r center. The driver's way is clear 


No other 1913 car has this form of 


center control And a car without 
t will seem inconvenient when you 


see what this form means 


This control rod comes at the 
driver's right hand, for the car has 


le{t-side drive 


A thousand dealers handle Reo the 
Fifth. Write for our catalog and we will 


direct you to our nearest showroom. 








Top and windshield not included in price. 
S and 2-Pas- Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, » 
(list price $170). 


en A NL BE oh 





Gray & Davis 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
edometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra 
tric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if want 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 











R. M. Owen & Co. “az. Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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This Machine 
Tells Mileage 


This is How We Get for You the 
Lowest Cost Per Mile 


This machine runs night and day, year 
r year. It is wearing out four tires at 
ne under actual road conditions. 


It is in our department of research and 
experiment—a department which costs us 
$100,000 yearly 


here scores of our experts—mostly 
technical graduates—seek ways to better 
tires. And this machine tells when they 
t (nem 


On this machine we have compared 240 


Your Meter Will Confirm Our Tests 


For your own sake, make similar com- 
parisons. Compare these tires with others 

jur meter shows that we've secured the 
lowest cost per mile. Your meter will 
contirm it 

Countless meters have 

More than twe million Goodyear tires 
have gone into use They have probably 
been tested on 300,000 cars. 

\s a result, men have told each other how 
Goodyear tires cut upkeep. 

ules have doubled over and over, until 
these tires by far outsell every other tire in 
existence 


Mileage Did It 


Don’t assume that this great success 
came without ample reason. Men are not 
fooled on tires 

In the past 12 months we have sold more 
tires than in the previous 12 years put 
together. And the demand from users now 
is running twice as large as last year. 








Each Goodyear tire is partly cured before 
the tread is added. The complete tire then 
goes through another curing. 

Thus every part is vulcanized exactly as 
it should be. 
formulas and fabrics—compared them by Each is partly cured on an iron core. 
actual mileage. 

We compare materials, methods and proc- 
esses. We compare rival tires with our own. 

For years and years we have done this- 
done it by metered mileage. Thus year by 
year we have found out ways to better 
Goodyear tires. 

And the Goodyear tires you get today are 
the final result of this testing. So far as 
present knowledge goes, they represent the 
utmost in pneumatic tires. 


But the invention of No-Rim-Cut tires 
did most to cut tire bills down. 


That tire, which we still control, wiped 
out the waste of rim-cutting. And that 
means enormous saving. Statistics show 
that 23 per cent of all old-type tires become 
rim-cut. 

Car makers have contracted for 890,680 
Goodyear tires to go on this year’s new cars. 
Such things mean that the test of time has 
shown enormous savings. And your tests 
will confirm them 


Then these new-type tires are 10 per cent 
over rated size. That means one-tenth more 
air capacity. And that with the average 
car, adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage 


These two features together have saved 











(OOD YEA 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 











May 5, 1915 


No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 





Each Tire is 
Double-Cured 


Then the curing is finished on air bags. 

This process, we think, is used by us 
alone. It is the most expensive process 
known. But it has brought our cost of 
replacement, under our warrant, down to 
eight-tenths of one per cent. 


The Two Most 
Vital Savings 


motor car owners a good many millions of 


dollars. 
Our Profit 


We can give suck tires at the Goodyear 
price because of the following facts: 

We make more tires than any other plant. 
Our equipment is new and modern. We 
believe our making cost, quality considered, 
to be the lowest that exists. 

Our capital cost is extremely low, because 
we have clung to small capitalization. 

Our average profit last year was $2.90 per 
tire, figuring no interest on millions of 
capital invested. 

That is on tires which cost all the way 
from $15.55 to $104.95, according to size 
and type. 

Those are the reasons why tires that can’t 
rim-cut—oversize tires—tires built as we 
build them—are sold at the Goodyear price. 
Judge for yourself if any maker can give 
you greater value. 





Write for the Goodyear Tire Book — 
14th-year edition. It tells all known 
ways to economize on tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
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We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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THE SILVER SPOON 


(Continued from Page 21) 


boy was thoroughly and systematically 
corrupted. I remem on a rainy 
evening a few months before I had seen 


the boy, with father and a woman of 
uncertain , emerge from a brownstone 
house w nown as a fashionable gam- 


bling a 4 It was a picture that I shail 
never forget; the father, blue-skinned, 
loose-lipped; the boy, fascinated, feverish, 
clinging to his father’s coat; while holding 
to boy’s arm was the ig tpttannd go 
eyes half closed, her thin li to- 
gether. Poor foolish Trude Zundel! Poor 
obstinate Felix Zundel! Then—so I had 
been told—the boy had reformed. 

“How am I better than Pickering?” I 
said to myself, reaching a stage of contri- 
tion that had in it something of the joy 
of self-torture. “‘He corrupts his son—I 
allow mine to be corrupted!” 


The music came to an end; there was a 
ripple of laughter and M t ran in 
from the ballroom just as John Crownin- 
shield came from the hall. 

“Hello, Jack!” I said, mastering -~ 
voice with an effort, but not daring to loo 
into his face. 

Margaret came up to my chair, caught 
my sleeve in both her hands and began 
pulling me toward the ballroom. 

“Come along, daddy!” she said. “We 
are going to have an old-fashioned square 
dance and you are to lead off with mother.” 

“Tn a minute, dearie. I have some busi- 
a now with Mr. Crowninshield.” 

Business tonight! Nonsense! 
a od Mother’s waiting.” 
ve us, Margaret!” I insisted. a 
will join you in five minutes.” 

The door closed behind her. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“It’s all right!” he whispered. ‘Thirty 
thousand Py ay! signed — 
money paid. Girl leaves for Europe Sat- 


nr. 

I heaved a sigh of relief. You might 
have thought I could not have missed that 
lesson. It seemed at the time that I was 
doing everything possible. Young Roscoe 
Baldwin, the nephew of my old friend 
Doctor Baldwin, was engaged to coach 
Robert who, as a result, graduated from 
Princeton creditably and entered Harvard 
Law School. Soon, however, I became 
again all engrossed in my business. When 
Roscoe left us to spend a year in Germany 
Robert relapsed. 


Robert's Relapses 


After that he always relapsed. Soon he 
gave up the law for literature and planned 
innumerable plays and novels which, how- 
ever, were never completed. “What Rob- 
ert lacks,” said Margaret, “‘is finish. He 
is always talking about the canons of art, 
but nothing ever comes out of them.” 

I could not tell whether Robert was 
working or not; I was too busy to know 
or even care, so long as he was not in actual 
mischief. Then his mother died and Rob- 
ert was absent from the funeral. He was 
nowhere to be found—and he never ex- 
plained his absence. 

Then it was that I determined, once for 
all, to give up business and devote myself 
to my feeiiye “4 sister Katharine, Rob- 
ert, Margaret and I were actually embarked 
on the Prinzessin Augusta, bound for 
Egypt. But just then the big rubber 
opportunities came and called me baggage- 
less from the boat. I left Robert to take 
care of his sister and aunt, while I took a 
cab post-haste for the Chicago train. It 
was not until I was in the car that my 
brain registered a certain impression I had 
seemed to while on the steamer. I 
wired from train to the steamship office: 
“Are Horace Cheever and Miss Cheever 
on board the Prinzessin Augusta?" At 
Albany I received the reply: “They are.” 

All the way to Chicago the thought of 
Horace Cheever obsessed me. Cheever 
was one of the most fascinating of men and 
the most dangerous. He had begun as a 
lawyer, making a specialty of bankruptcy 
cases. His big start had come—so the 
story ran—when he had aded a fraud- 
ulent bankrupt to deposit with him a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of assets. Afterward 
when the debtor, released by the courts, 
asked for his money, the old fox had laughed 
in his face. Later Cheever cleared a ion 
dollars from the fake Altamonta Gold 
Mine, and more than a million from a 


Come 


string of ioan-shark offices in the West. 
Then he had lost all he had in an attempt 


to buck some trust. Desperate for money, | 


he had tried to iand young Pickering; and 
now —— 

I sent my sister a long wireless, putting 
her on her guard. 


When, six months later, I saw Robert he 
went em to the point. 
“T want to Gertrude Cheever.” 
The paw of the Id fox ous over it all. 
“T don’t approve,” I said 
“T do,” sai bert. 
F There was a certain quiet clench to his 


“You know your own business, Robert. 
You’re—let me see—twenty-five. Can you 





rt her?’ 
e blushed. 
“T’ll be able to soon. ou going to | 
do the susametaniie-ction stunt?” 


I tried in vain to reason with him. He | 


was infatuated with old Cheever; and any- 
way, he insisted, the daughter was not re- 
sponsiole for the hen sac After a month I 


“if Cheever expects me 
to recognize him Ss or financially he 
has another guess coming. But I'll consent 
to the marriage. I'll give you an allowance 
of twenty thousand a year and a place in 
the office. Only—don’t thank me!” 


The Schemes of Cheever 


“Thank you?” he repeated. “Why, 
look here, father, I'll tte to have at least 
a million cash in my own hands before Mr. 
Cheever will give his consent. He thinks 
you ought to trust me. And I think so too.” 

I saw it in a minute. 

“Oh,” I said, “he wants me to pull him 
out of his Venezuela tangle, does he? You 
tell your father-in-law he'll be in a hotter 
place than Venezuela before he sees any of 
my money!” 

It was common report that Cheever had 
tried his old Altamonta game with an imag- 
inary gold mine in Venezuela, but that 
thi one badly; and the post-office 
had mn asked to act. If it did act before 
the promoter could make his stealings 
it looked like a Fed prison for the 
Honorable Horace G. Cheever. 

I talked it over with Jim Portugal. We 
were no longer partners and I saw him only 
seldom. He looked gray 

“How's the wife?” I asked. 


I did not inquire after Lank, who a year | 


before, during a drunken debauch, had 
married a young woman in San Antonio. 

“I’ve got a letter here from my boy,” 
said Portugal, his eyes filling with tears. 
“He likes it out there on the ranch, and he 





hasn’t touched a drop for a whole month.” | 


Portugal agreed with me that we would 
see Cheever in the bottomless pit rather 
than give him his million! 

“Though she’s a decent sort, I hear,”’ he 
added rather wistfully. “She'd make you 
a good daughter-in-law.” 

‘or three months I saw nothing of Robert. 
He did not come near the house; and when 
I telephoned to his apartment his man 
always answered that he had just gone out. 
During those days Margaret and I grew 
closer together; but I missed Robert. I 
missed my boy. 

I was about to telephone to him again 
when Portugal came stumbling into my 
office. 

“T’ve good news from Lank,” he said, 
his eyes glistening. te’s on the ranch 
e hasn’t touched a drop for a 
week.” 

“That’s fine!” I commented. 

“He’s 2 good boy at heart,” 
Portugal. 

“Yes,” J acknowledged, “he’s a good boy 
at heart.” 

He looked at me for a full minute. 

“John,” he said, “I’ve seen Bob.”” My 
heart beat painfully. I could not utter a 
word. “I’ve seen Bob,” 


said Jim 


“John, you *d better let him marry that 
Cheever girl.” I did not dare ask him how 
he had seen Bob. “Yes,” said Portugal, 
and I noticed how very old he had become— 
“Yes, John; he had better marry that 
Cheever girl.” 

“Has Cheever seen you?” I asked. 

“Yes, Cheever came—the old fox came. 
Oh, I know how you feel, John! I don’t 


he repeated | 


EVENING POST 


NOIASEM 


( Perfect-Process ) 


“Know How” 
Goes Into 
This Hosiery 


HIS ‘‘know how”’ was gained by years of specialization 

on 2Sc hosiery. Machinery, methods, materials, workers, 

have all been brought to the highest efficiency i in making 
this one article. 


The result is this great American 25c seamless hose—“Notaseme”—that 


Wears Like “60”; Looks Like “50”; Costs But 25 


It is made to last long at “points of wear’’—to look well at ““points 
of view.’” The fit and finish are made permanent parts of the hose 

Silk-lisle 25c, pure silk 50c, for men and women. Children’s 
ribbed hose 25c. 


If your dealer is not one of the thousands who sell “‘ Notaseme,** we will 
_ supply you direct, at regular retail prices. State size and color wanted. 








Send for booklet descriptive of Notaseme quality and values, 


NOMSEME HOSIERY COMPANY 
Oxford and Mascher Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN j ERIOCKS “=| 


The Only Complete Tire Reinforcement 
Why? The only one that will hold rim-cuts. The only one 


that will strengthen broken and weak side-walls. Theenly one that 
will reinforce every part of the tire. The only one that will carry 
any part of the load independently of the tire. 
The double Interlocking flaps and endless construction automatically anchor 

How? the Interlock to the rim as firmly as the tire is held —it can't « seep any more 
than the tire itself. It entirely surrounds and protects the tube and will hold ten time 

any air pressure ever used. It is a complete inner tire giving the additio “ 

strength to every part so necessary to secure the greatest tire efficiency 
and satisfaction. Easily installed in any pneumatic tire 


Prevents Rim-Cuts, Blow-Outs and Punctures 


If your tires are equipped with Interlocks you can see them wear out 
instead of hearing them)“ Blow-Out” before they are half worn out 


Write Today for Free Booklet 


Which throws light on many tire problems, and gives 6 ete infor 
mation about Interlock inner Tires. Please give us the name of your local 
dealer. If your dealer cannot supply the size you want advise us and 
we will Gll your order by first express 


DOUBLE FABRIC TIRE CO., 803 W. 9th Street, Auburn, Ind. 


Originators and Largest Manufacturers of Tire Reinforcements 
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Shoes With 
| Style Fitt2Comiort 


OF course, if you think shoes are just shoes, 
you can get them anywhere. 


If you are critical, however, and discriminate 
between ordinary shoes and the kind that 
really have style, fit and comfort, you will cer- 
tainly ask for 





SHOES 


| Whatever your footwear needs the Dorothy 
Dodd dealer can supply you. Ask for them 
and look for the trade mark. 


3037, Brown Kid Blucher Oxford, Welt. 
3290A, Patent Kid Pump, Turn. 
White Washable Buck Button Boot, Welt. 
White Arabian Cloth Pump, Welt. 
Prices range $3.50 t $5.00 
A few $5.50 and $6.00 


Porothy Dedd dealers can supply you through Parcel Post Service 


DOROTHY DODD SHOE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


1736, 


| Here are four of the more popular models: 
| 

1477, 

| 






















































You'll feel good in a 


SUMMIT 
Town and Country 


SHIRT 


You get what you want most in 
a soft shirt—comfert and appear- 
ance —if you wear the Summit 
Town and Country Shirt. 
The collar that’s right on the 
shirt gives the appearance of a 
white starched collar without its 
discomforts. 
GET YOURS TODAY 
AT YOUR DEALER 
Send for Illustrated Style Book and give 
your dealer's name. 


GUITERMAN BROS. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 






































blame you, and I wouldn’t pay a cent if 
I didn’t have to—but the girl’s all — 
nothing the matter with Gertrude. And 
marriage ey settle the boy a he a 
" im marry somebody $5 
almost shouted. 
“That’s exactly what I’m afraid he will 
do!” said Po . “Pay up, John; pay 
And be glad you don’t have—to 
swallow my icine!” 
That’s how Cheever got on his feet, and 
how my son Robert came to marry and 
play polo and beget children, and settle 
down into a country gentleman. Gertrude 
is a good girl and has steadied him wonder- 
fully. But Gertrude owns Robert, Cheever 
owns Gertrude, and the devil owns Cheever. 


Since writing these lines I have come 
from a visit to my brand-new grandson, 
John Booth. The little girls, ith and 
Margaret, are dear; but I think I love the 
newest baby best of all. 

As I looked at him this afternoon it came 
to me that I could be a wiser father today 
than thirty years ago. But then—we never 
learn until we fail. The chain of the genera- 
tions is endless, but each link is short. One 
generation has not learned before it is called 
upon to teach. 

Driving back to the big, empty house, I 
thought of my will. I must be careful, very 
careful! Above all, not toomuch! You see 
I am more convinced than ever that Dr. 
Buchanan Lane was wrong. 


I no longer 
worship the silver spoon. 


Mountain Plungers 


IKE the ending-up place of a runaway 
engine, the terminal place of a snow- 
slide—especially a large one—may be 
anywhere. Many shoot down a slope and 
sprawl dead on a flat at the bottom; others 
coast and curve through a cafion until 
their force is gone. A few plunge blindly 
over cliffs, to fall in wild and spreading 
picturesqueness into the depths below. 

An unusually mad dash was made by 
an avalanche on Mount Guyot, Colorado. 
This avalanche was made up of ice, new 
snow and a landslip. Its weight was vast 
and its starting slope long and steep. A few 
hundred feet above the bottom of this slope 
it struck an inclined rock mass, which gave 
it an upward shoot, tilted it to one side and 
caused it to leap to the opposite slope. It 
struck at an angle and on it went. Sweep- 
ing round and upward for several hundred 
feet it crossed a ridge, carried off two log 
houses, and then took a final plunge down 
through a forest into the bottom of a gorge. 

In a few places the potent slide has so 
frail a hold that it is said a shout will pre- 
cipitate a plunger. In his wintry travels 
only once did the author think to try this 


| shouting. From a point of vantage and 


safety a shout was given that aroused 
echoes. Acres of snow instantly slipped 
off and slid away; but the shout may 
have been only a coincidence. Along many 
snowy slopes on which he stepped lightly 
silence was so strongly encouraged that 
breathing at times was almost suspended. 
A few steep slopes have been crossed where 
new snow lay in such ticklish readiness to 
get into action that a person crossing was 
apparently predestined to start something 
and go with it! 

There are many snowy accumulations 
that slip and start slides, which may be 
easily secured and slides thus prevented. 
Mostslides originate from small beginnings; 
if the initial slidepile or starting fragment 
be held in place the slide does not form— 
does not happen. A half-million-ton slide 
may result from one hundred pounds of 


tempo: snow at the top, which might 
be securely anchored to a picket pin! 
Forest destruction on the mountains has 


caused an increase of snowslides, as most 
transcontinental railroads know through 
reduced dividends. Before fires burned 
forests of slopes every tree thereon acted 
as a hitching-post and the forest as a corral; 
on the steeply inclined mountain-walls 
these held the deep snow deposits from 
collapsing and stampeding. 

One dry autumn, above the treeline on 
Mount Baker, Colorado, a campfire spread 
and burned over a few acres of healthy 
growth. This mere fringe of dwarf arctic 
willow and black birch was only a few 
inches high, but it was an anchor for a 


l snowdrift. é 
"The drift moistened the growth in sum- 
mer and in winter secured its foundation 
in this entanglement, and remained until 
melted in July. 
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Here’san entirely new & 


Union Suit at $1 
Boys’ 50c 


Featherweight, 
but doubly strong; 
absorbent, but 
dry to the skin; 
tailored -to-fit 
from knitted fab- 
ric;—open, cool, 
comforting —and 
with the 


Give- 
and-take 
Elastic 
Waistband 
that permits up- 
and-down free- 
dom—no pull 
on the shoul- 
ders, no pinch 
in the com- 
fortable closed 
crotch. In every 
way up to the 
high Smyth- 
field standard. 
Look for this label: 


5 MODERN) 
LUN DE RWEDSS 

















While we sell to retailers only, 
if there’s no Smythfield dealer 
near you we will send, prepaid, 
a trial supply at the regular 
price—men’s $1, boys’ 50c. Send 
chest measure and trunk measure (over 
the shoulder and under the crotch). Men’s 
suits made in all styles. Give your deal- 
er’s name, so he may supply you in future. 


Young, Smyth, Field Co., Philadelphia 
ga aE 





United 
States 
Tires 


cut down 
tire bills 





John Galsworthy’s story 


The Dark Flower 


(The Love Life of a Man) in 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


is the best LOVE STORY of years. It 
began in the APRIL NUMBER. It ap- 
peals to all who love or have ever 
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Fs cade VALE 


Why You'll Buy The Yale: 


E believe the Yale to be the best motor- 
cycle inthe world. In support of that 
belief we want to point out certain factors of 
Yale value which you can see, touch, meas- 
ure, test, understand and demonstrate—even 
if you never before bought a motorcycle. 


STRENGTH—*® drop forgings in your Yale—more than in any 
other motorcycle in the world—make it stronger in 
58 places than it would be if we used metal stampings or castings. 
Wherever a strain might be—motor parts, gears, frame connections, 
spring fork rocker-arms, reinforcements, fastenings—there are Yale 
drop forgings made from the costliest raw material money can buy. 
Count this one Yale feature alone an extra factor of safety whose 
value can’t be computed in dollars and cents. 


~ AFE; ~.. Yale safety proceeds in part, as we have said, from the 
58 drop forgings in sections subject to strain. In part, Yale 7-8 H. P. Twin, $275 
also, from the vibrationless cushion fork. A broken fork may mean f. o. b. Toledo 


78h. p. Vale Twin (develops practically ® h. p. on 


a broken neck. Yale forks don’t break. Not one broken in all the __ bicck test). Horisonsa! cooling flanges cool both 


s < cylinders perfectiy. “ ¥Y-A”" Shock Absorber. Vale 
thousands sold last year. Examine the extra-long rebound springs Of one ae ee ee eee eee een 
clutch—starts like an automobile. Automobile size, 


specially tempered steel. Study the fork-sides extending allthe way UP —_ inch tires. Wheel-base, 57/2 inches, “Speed, 60-08 


milesper hour. Vale 5-6 h.p. Single $225 £ o. b. Toledo 


to the handlebars and connected to the latter by drop-forgedcrosshead, “#24 sven. ot postal card (or eatslogue, giving 


POWER—?"° Yale Twin long-stroke motor guarantees superabundant power. 7-8 horsepower is the 
conservative rating, but on actual block test the Yale Twin shows a pull of better than 9 real 
horsepower at the rear wheel, where it gets results. That means—infallibly—an engine with a pull like 

a locomotive. Incidentally it means a speed of 60 to 65 miles an hour if you wantit. No emergency can 

exhaust or embarrass the supply of power. That’s made sure by the remarkable efficiency of the motor 

with piston displacement of 60.92 cubic inches—the nice adjustment, the perfect equipoise and balance. 


COMFORT—?” inches of springs (10 feet, 8 inches of steel in two big coils, each 6 inches long) in 
the Y-A shock absorber. Placed where it will not weaken the frame. Every 


element of road jar eliminated. Sideplay—simply impossible. Now—add to 128 inches of steel, 
spring protecting you from the road-shock, the great big, generous 3-inch tires. Add to that, the 
vibrationless cushion fork. Net result—incomparable comfort. 








We repeat — we don’t believe there’s a better motorcycle than the Yale in the 
world. You can find out. Go to your Yale dealer. See him, first or last, whichever you 
choose. Look over as many other makes as you like. But hunt out the features that 
constitute strength, safety, power and comfort. The Yale will win you on that basis. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


Manufacturers also of Yale and Snell Bicycles, Hussey Handlebars, Steel Tubing, Bent Parts, Drop Forgings 


Pacific Coast Representative, 
The Yale-California Co., 511-12 L. A. Investment Bldg., Los Angeles 





Tear off along dotted line and wr same and address below 
The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
Piease send Vale booklet and catalogue to 


Name 


Seconscesceeeces 


Address 
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Time Tells—or 
Things That Words Won't Tell 


HERE are some things about a motor car 

that words won't tell. Words are simply 
labels—and it is one of the shortcomings of 
our language that words don’t always express 
the difference between things. 


Thus the word used to describe the covering 
over 2 motor car is “top.” There is only one 
word for it-—*“ top.” You might make the 
covering of leather or or paper—but 
it would still be called a top. ‘_ if one says a mohair 
top, you don’t know exactly what that means—for there 
are many different grades of mohair. One might say 
“highest grade mohair”’—but even that is not definite. 
For unfortunately some are careless in the use of such 
words as “highest grade,”’ etc., and their meaning is 
not certain. 

So words won't tell you the difference in tops. 


Figures won't prove 
quality of a motor 


The same is true about motors and motor sizes, In 
words, twe motors of “414” bore” and “514” stroke” 
are the same. But between them there may be a hun- 
dred differences. Differences in power; in economy; in 
smoothness; in reliability. Words won't tell those 
differences. Even blue prints won’t. 

Take the leather in the upholstery. Leather is leather. 
There are many grades. Words won't identify them. 
But between them is great difference. 

And so on ali through the car. “High grade bear- 
ings,” “ springs of finest quality,” “ channel section steel 
frame,” “full floating rear axles.”” All cars have them, 
it seems from the announcements. But the differ- 
ences which we know to exist in the cars themselves 
words won't tell. 


But Time Tells 


Time is the great teller. Time tells the difference 
between good things and ordinary things. Time gives 
the real verdict on books, pictures, buildings, men— 
and motor cars. Time brings out the differences that 
cannot be seen on the surface—the differences that 
words won't teil. 

Please bear that in mind in choosing your motor car. 
You are not buying it for a year only —but for five, six, 
eight years—or maybe more. 

Perhaps several cars look about alike to you now. 
Their specifications, motor sizes, wheels, tires, axles 
and equipment read about the same. But look for the 
unseen differences—the differences that will be appar- 
ent with ase. 





How will you know? Well, one way is to look over 
the list of cars built five or six yeurs ago. Note the cars 
built then that are still running and giving satisfaction 
today. You will find among them lots of Chalmers cars. 


Here are eleven Chalmers cars, selected from various 


parts of the country, which have been driven more than 
1,000,000 miles— an average of nearly 100,000 miles each. 


Owner Address Mileage 
Pred Roberts ...... Corpus Christi, Tex. . 80,000 
ree eo eu © e, Kas. 140,000 

Frank W. Fiske, Jr. . Buffalo,N. Y. . 54,752 
acheco. ..... Oakland, oe 122,000 

Dr. F. S. Cuthbert . Kingman, ° 75,000 
A.D. Williams ..... Buffalo, N. Y 100,000 
W.H.Caffery. ..... Kansas City, Mo. 125,000 
Py meeds 6 6) 4 oe 6) 2 Kingsley,la. . . . . . 50,000 
E. Watson Gardiner Amsterdam, N. Y. 78,648 
as * 2 aoe oe B N.C. 120,000 
Wee Es: « & 0s 6 em eee 75,000 
1,020,400 


And at the Chalmers factory we have records of 
many more cars which have been driven 25,000 to 
50,000 miles and are still giving satisfaction. 

Time has told the difference between these cars and 
less efficient ones. So you can feel absolutely safe in 
selecting a Chalmers. 


You are invited to visit 


the Chalmers factory 


Another way to find out about the unseen differences 
is to visit the factories where cars are made. Our 
$6,000,000 plant—one of the largest and best equipped 
in this country—is always open to visitors. 

If you could make a trip through it you would realize 
once for all the differences that make Chalmers cars so 
good—the differences words won't tell. Differences in 
the way we select our materials, in the way we machine 
our parts, in the way we build and inspect Chalmers 
motors, transmis#ions, rear axles, brakes, steering gears — 
and a hundred other parts. 

Other cars have all these parts—or they wouldn’t be 
motor cars. The difference is not in the name, but in 
the quality of the parts. 

And still another way—perhaps the best—to know 
about these differences in cars is to talk with owners. 
We are glad to have you talk with any Chalmers owners— 
especially those who have had their cars a long time and 
learned by experience the differences that Time tells. 

Please try any or all of these ways—and be con- 
vinced that Chalmers cars are better cars—better 
when you buy them. better after two, three or five 
years’ use. 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 


“Thirty Six” (4 cylinders) $1950 
“Six”’ 2,4 or 5 passengers $2400 
“Six” 7 passengers - - $2600 

Fully equipped. F. o. b. Detroit 








Your Chalmers is worth 
$1000 more but costs 
only $300 to $500 more 


Human ingenuity and ability simply 
can’t build as good a car to sell for $1,000 
to $1,500 as can be built to sell for $1,800 
to $2,500. 

You know you can’t get an all wool 
tailor-made suit for the price of a ready- 
made semi-wool suit. And you can’t get 
a thoroughly high grade automobile for the 
price of a cheap automobile. 


Values seek their levels—in automobiles 
as in everything else—50,000 buyers would 
not every year pay the difference for high 
quality, medium-priced cars of various 
makes, if they were not worth the $300 
to $500 extra which they cost. 


You know, of course, you would rather 
have the better car. If its price and the 
price of the cheaper car were the same you 
wouldn’t hesitate a minute. 


The only thing that keeps you from 
signing the order for the better car is 
simply the writing of the check for a few 
hundred dollars more. That’s all. 


The extra money looks big to you—but 
that is because you are regarding money 
simply as money. You are forgetting 
what that extra price will bring you in 
service, comfort, safety, pleasure and pride 
of ownership. 

Once you have signed the check—made 
the decision—you will forget the money. 
Here’s the proof. Just sign the check. 
Then the first question you will ask the 
salesman will be “How soon can I get 
the car?” Just that. You'll forget the 
few hundred dollars as soon as you have 
placed your order. 


But the car you buy you can’t forget. 
You'll have that with you every day, and 
unless it is a good car you will have it 
mighty much on your mind every day. 

The difference in cars is only partly 
expressed by the difference in price. The 
real difference is the difference in value. 
A genuine quality car will cost you only 
$300 to $500 more than a cheap-priced 
car. It will be worth fully $1,000 more— 
in the service and satisfaction you get 
out of it. This isn’t theory; it is a fact as 
any man who has owned automobiles for 
five years will tell you. 

Economy doesn’t necessarily consist in 
spending the least money. It is spending 
jadiciously whatever you do spend. 

Do not let the supposed “saving” of a 
few hundred dollars blind ie ene 
mum value you can get in a Chalmers. 
Decide now. 
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BENSINGER’S LUCK 


(Continued from Page 19) 


The fool might as well have written it up on 
the wall. I saw it in a minute. I couldn’ t 
get cash. I had to take drafts. All you've 
got to do is to cash the drafts for me.” 

Steve stared at him, fairly amazed by 
the audacity of the proposal. 

“Oh, yes!”” Hempel crowed in his rasp- 
ing half whisper, grinning. ‘Don’t think 
I’m going away from here with my money 
in drafts that the bank can stop payment 
on any minute—after you've got hold of 
the books and avant up your crooked 
work so you can lie out of it. That wouldn’t 
do for George at all. Listennow! You fetch 
me fifteen thousand dollars in currency 
right here at half past seven tonight. 
You’re smart enough. You can get the 
money out of the bank all right. Tell ’em 
you’ve got a chance to get the ground next 
door that you want for the new factory. 
Tell ‘em anything! The suckers’ll swallow 
it. You fetch me the money. Then I'll 
turn over these drafts to you and I'll take 
the half-past-eight train for Chicago and 
never bother you again. And you'll close 
up your bond deal and be worth a million 
in a few years—that’s all! I’m going to 
get that fifteen thousand or you're going 
to get kicked out, with liar and crook 
written all over you! Think it over, 
Stephen.” 

Meanwhile his wariness with the revolver 
never relaxed. 

As Steve left the office he was trying to 
think it over, but there seemed to be pre- 
cious little to think about. Undoubtedly 
Hempel’s disclosure would bring upon him 
the contempt and wrath of Nathaniel G. 
Barker and the advertising agency. They 
might get a receiver appointed and throw 
him out of Vito, neck and crop. At least 
they would probably demand a dominating 
voice in the business—declining to trust 
themselves further in the hands of a person 
who made false statements and used forged 
vills-of-lading. On the other hand, with 
the bond deal closed on his own terms, the 
loss of fifteen thousand dollars would be a 
small matter. Obviously if one were to 
think about it the only reasonable course 
was to give Hempel his blackmail and get 
rid of him. 

A blind, unreasoning force within him, 
however, kept dragging him on to fight. 
He kept protesting to himself illogically 
that he was not really acrook. He had not 
set out to beat a creditor out of a dollar, but 
only to get the best terms possible on the 
bond deal—and at that, with what Vito 
stock would be worth in a few years, he 
was giving N.G. and the advertising agency 
a great profit. He could not bear to lie 
down and be “done” by the hunchback 
that way. He could not bear to accept 
the hunchback’s view that they were two 
thieves together, the only difference being 
that he got the larger share of the booty. 


Above all, Nathaniel G. Barker troubled 
him—the pugnacious, downright, staunch 
man who had stood by him like a brick 


from the beginning and trusted him to the 
limit. Unquestionably he had treated N. 
G. like a dog; but he had not really meant 
to. He did not want to be a dog to N. G. 

He wandered on toward the bank, trying 
to think about it. One moment he even 
thought what pretext he could frame for 
drawing fifteen thousand in currency; and 
he felt a “ee disgust at that—another 
crooked deal. Then it occurred to him that 
he could easily get the drafts cashed for 
Hempel in C A red but that also dis- 
gusted him. He did not want to stand in 
with that chattering, apish, thieving crea- 
ture. He wanted te stand in with N. G. 
His indignation boiled up again—and 
without any further thinking the affair 
settled itself. His jaw closed firmly and 
he quickened his pace to the bank. 

“I’m satisfied the fifteen thousand is all 
he’s got,”” he told Barker. “‘He’s going to 
be at the office this evening. You tell your 
man with the John Doe warrant to leave 
here exactly at a quarter to eight, walk 
right down to my office and come up- 
stairs and serve the warrant. That fellow 
Hempel is going to cough up the money or 
go to the 

“That's the right medicine, Steve!” said 
Mr. Barker approvingly. And if anybody 
had reminded him that to let the embezzler 
go for the sake of getting back the money 
was compounding a felony he would have 
considered the suggestion highly quixotic. 

From the bank Steve went home, and on 
the way he was suddenly horror-stricken. 


” 


“Why, I must have been plumb craz 
he thought, aghast. It all came upon him 
in a heap—Hempel could surely ruin him; 
the hunchback would never be such a foo! 
as to lie down, when he held so strong a 
hand, and give up the money and run 
away—never in the world! And the lies in 
his statements; the forged bills-of-lading 
why, N. G. and the advertising agency 
would kick him downstairs! Of course 
they would! This business that he had built 
up fairly with his blood would be taken 
away from him. There would be a receiver 
in there within twenty-four hours. Even 
Hempel might justly despise him for a 
doddering idiot, when a little matter of 
fifteen thousand dollars would have saved 
him from all that! He was really horror- 
stricken and in a panic. He wanted to go 
back to the bank—tell N. G. something 
else—get the currency. Yet his stupid feet 
kept plodding right on toward home. 

“It will be mighty tough for her!” Steve 
thought when Elsie came into the hall 
to meet him. “What a rotten deal I’ve 
given her all along!” 

And his heart was again constricted with 
remorse when he remembered that unread 
letter from Eddie Skellenger which he had 
carried aw w- 

He left the house directly after dinner, 
and he was still thinking: “I must have 
been crazy!" But his feet kept straight on 
toward the plant. “Crazy!” he thought 
again as he mounted the stairs. He was 
a couple of minutes ahead of time, but 
Hempel was already there. 

The hunchback had taken up a strategic 
position behind the farthest stenographer’s 
desk. A brown handbag lay upon the desk 
and beside it the short, Bn ae revolver. 
Steve looked down upon him from the 
doorway and the turmoil in his mind at 
once ceased. He felt quite unreasonably 
self-possessed and assured. 

“You didn’t bring the money, eh?” 
Hempel commented, picking up the re- 
volver but apparently not disappointed. 

“You get no money from me!” Steve 
replied. 

“You lie, 
retorted. 


you crook!” the hunchback 
“You were a fool not to bring 
the emg now, for it will make you useless 
trouble; but you're a fool anyway. I su 

pose you've been —_ in the time think- 
ing how you could double-cross me. Well, 
you can’t do it! Listen now! Do you 
snow what this is?”’ He took a key from 
his vest pocket and held it up. “Oh, yes! 
You had a special lock put on that upper 
right-hand drawer of your desk. Very 
particular about that drawer, wasn’t you? 
Well, this is a duplicate of that key. It was 
easy’s falling off a log, you fool! Go look 
in the drawer now if you want. Everything 
I wanted that was in that drawer is right 
in this bag.” He touched the latter object, 
grinning widely. ‘“‘What does that come 


Probably Steve’s face showed that the 
shot told, but he replied: 

“You don’t get any money!” 

Hempel cackled derisively: 

“‘All your private memoranda that you 
thought nobody on earth would ever see! 
Shows you was keeping pretty close track 
of all your own lies! Nails you right down 
to it where you can’t wiggle a finger! 
You'll cash these drafts for me, I guess.” 

Steve took two steps toward the desk in 
spite of the leveled revolver and Hempel’s 
snarl—“ Look out! 4 
“ There’ $ a warrant out for you this min- 
ute!” he said. “An officer leaves uptown 
for this office at exactly fifteen minutes to 
eight. If you want to save your hide you 
can skip now. If you don’t you can stay 
and go to the pen and blow on me and be 
damned!” 


Hempel turned livid and his voice rose | 


fairly to a scream: 

“You lie, you crook! There ain’t any 
warrant! If there is you'll call it off your- 
self! You don’t dare face it! Look at it 
in your own figures—your own hand!” 
He jerked open the bag, plunged his free 
hand in and held up some memoranda. 
“Look at it yourself! Oh, yes!” He held 
up something else. “‘And this sweet letter 
that Eddie Skellenger wrote to your wife and 
you stole, you— I'll shoot!”’ he screamed. 

But Steve rushed forward. 


The next forenoon he looked up at the 
figure by the bedside with his unbandaged | 
eye, and said with some annoyance: 


| 
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IME fiies, and your little kiddies will soon 


reach the age when dolls and building blocks 
will be laid aside to gather dust with the little tin 


soldier. Ere then— yes, right now 


and start a picture record of them. You can make 
your photographs just as natural and artistic as 
the above if you will use, according to directions, 


the amateur camera of professional qu 


The superb ANSCO 


loaded with Ansco color-value Film 


The neat little camera 
shown below is the 
No. 3A Folding Buster 
Brown. Price, $10 
Takes pictures of the 
popular postcard size, 
ig in. ae Shgin. Nis 
one of three folding 
cameras of the Buster 
Brown family priced 
from $2 to $10 


get an Ansco 


ality — 


and then develcp 


your films with Anseo chemicals, and print them on the 


prize-winning Cyko Paper 
$2 to $55 will buy a good Ansco. Write for 


and booklet, “ How to Make Enjo 
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SHOE STRETCHER 


\ The FAMIL For Men and Women 


Don't let Your Feet Suffer from tight 
or ill fitting shoes. Corns, bunions, « 

luses ste P. hurting and disapy “7 if you 
remove t reassure which is the cause of 
all foot trout The Improved Panily Shoe 
Stretcher is a scientific 
picture t 
temds the 
duces perfect 
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THE PEDICURE co. 
Dept. 96 Buffalo, N.Y. 





123 E. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


catalogue No. 27 


yment Last Forever.” 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y: 
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NOTICE! 


In the fall of 1912 we announced the policy 
of Guaranteeing 500 Shaves from each package of 12 
Blades. 

this guarantee is entirely reasonable, because 
the self-contained prea feature in the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor makes stropping so simple and efficient 
that a shever cannot resist the temptation to use it. 
The stropping assures long life to the blade in ad- 
dition to smooth, cool shaving. 

Past experience has shown that the 500 shave 
Guarantee is conservative. 

We take this opportunity of again calling the 
nature of thie Guarantee to the attention of the pub- 
lict-~ “Should anyone fail to get at least 500 Shaves 
from each package of 12 Blades he will, upon mailing 
them to us, receive in return enough new blades to 
make good his shortage. 

AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
LLL APTA 
PRESIDENT. 
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| set the o ro sa but how did I get out?” 
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asked : 


| think 3 must have drowned himself in the 
| North Fork. They can’t find any trace of 
| him beyond that.” 
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eee TO BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: You know that bookkeeping ay | 


by hand means errors, delays and inefficient use of time —= 


The Bookkeeping Machine 


will actually do a// your bookkeeping—will 
do all your posting, adding, subtracting, and ex- 
tending balances, with machine-like accuracy and 
machine-like speed. 


Does this work faster than it can be done by hand. 













It will inform you every day about the condition 
of any account on your books and there is a proven 
trial balance always waitirg to be 
taken off whenever wanted. 

It will make all entries in plain ma- 
chine type. 

The Bookkeeping Machine auto- 
matically checks every posting, by providing a 
separate proof-sheet. There are no mistakes to 
look for at the end of every month. 

It posts to a standard loose-leaf ledger without 
removing pages from binder and is equally efficient 
for card ledgers. Makes monthly statements 
while posting, if desired—your state- 
ments are ready for the mail when the 
final posting is made. 





You know what it means to cut out 
your bookkeeping overtime —to have 
books always correct and in balance. 
Send us your name and address for more de- 

tailed information and for a copy of the illustrated magazine ‘Bookkeeping Today.” 
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ot this through my head 
Hempel shot me and 


“TI ain sf 
straight Isie. 


“Why, Mr. Muggs, a deputy sheriff, was 
going toward the office,” she explained. “I 
on’t know why, but he was going down 


that way—and he heard the shot and ran. | 


And when he got near the office he saw 
Hempel come running out, and he sus- 
ted Hempel had shot you and took after 
im; just then he saw a blaze through the 
engine-room window, and then he suspected 
Hempel had set the place afire to cover up 
what he’d done. It was all oil and gaso- 
line, you know, and when Mr. Muggs got 
on the stairs it was all afire; but he went 
on up and dragged you out, and just as he 
was getting out some gasoline blew up. It 
threw him down and burned both of you 
quite a little—though, of course, you didn’t 
know it. He managed to pull you away, 
however, and by that time ot 
came 
Steve reflected a moment and observed: 
“Muggs? I remember him, but I never 
ones of him especially—a red-headed, 
shabby sort of chap. If I ever thought of 
him at all I guess I thought he was a 
joke. . . . That’s the way they do 
ain’t it?—just wade in and get all burned 
up in order to drag out any old pup that 
never cared a rap for em!” 
“He was very brave, dear,” Elsie re- 
lied. “You mustn’t talk a great deal. 
he wound isn’t bad if you'll only keep 
quiet and do as the doctors say.” 
Steve was quiet for a minute. Then he 


cae they get Hempel?” 


she answered gravely. “They 


“And the office all burned?” 

“Oh, yes. They say it went up like 
tinder—but you mustn’t worry at all. Mr. 
Barker said so. He and some others stayed 


last night until the doctors were sure you | 


weren’t badly hurt, and he was here again 
thismorning. He thinksa lot of you, Steve. 
He said to tell you not to worry for a min- 
ute, because he would see personally that 
everything was attended to just as though 
you were right there yourself. ‘You tell 
him,’ he said, ‘that N. G. will be right on 


the job for him until he gets round himself.’ | 


Wasn’t that fine of him?” 


Steve did not answer directly, but expe- | 


rienced a little attack of heartburn. The 
office had been burned, with its mess of 
lies! The false books were destroyed. His 
bills and accounts receivable were in the 
bank—his good grain and Vito safe in 
the fireproof warehouse. 


He pondered this a few minutes and 


remarked: 

“T guess I’m the luckiest dog alive; but 
I'll take no chances on having that kind of 
luck again! I'll never do another bit of 
crooked business so long as I live! It don’t 
pay.’ 

~ Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
stories by Will Payne. The sixth will appear in 
an early issue. 
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Fireproof 


ILSON MIZNER, the playwright, 

and Nat Evans, the globe-trotter, were 
coming back from Europe not long ago. 
Evans, who has lived all over the United 
States and prides himself on his good mem- 
ory, was distressed because he could not 
place a fellow passenger—a solid-looking 
— with the Middle West air about 
1im. 

“T know I’ve seen him somewhere,” he 
said; “‘and just for curiosity I'd like to 
know what town he comes from.” 

“All right!” said Mizner. “I'll find out 
for you.” 

“How?” inquired Evans. “Ask him?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mizner; “any- 
body could think of that way of finding out. 
The thing to do is to show some finesse. 
Come, little one, with me.” 

He led Evans to where the stranger was 
standing on the promenade deck intently 
watching a passing ship. Directly behind 
him they halted. He had not seen them 
approaching. 

“Tell me,” demanded Mizner in a loud 
tone, “‘what town in the United States in 
your opinion has the most up-to-date fire 
— artment?”’ 

he stranger spun on his heel, with his 
forefinger aimed and leveled 

“Cedar Rapids,” he aid--“‘seall, but 
highly efficient!’ 
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= ion that luxuri- 
-. ous silk hose gives the wearer. 
IN DISTINCTIVE 4-PAIR BOXES 
All colors and weights 
MEN'S, 50c., 75c., $1.00 Pair 
WOMEN’S, 75c., $1., $1.50, $2 Pair 
AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 
“Made in America” by 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
224 Broadway, Milwaukee 








TORREY 


Razors 
make 
smooth 
shaving 















With a a daily 
Torrey delight 
you always F 


shave clean 
and smooth, be- 
cause it has the 
perfect shaving 





edge. Adjusted to = 
glide over the face at . 
the right angle. Cuts /, 


close, without pulling, 
without roughing the skin. 


A Real Man’s Razor — 


this beautiful racor is one of the finest 


“fawens 


examples of Torrey skill in razor mak- 


ing. It guarantees comfortable shaving. 
If your dealer hasn't Torrey razors, write to us; 
we'll tell you where to get them, and send you 
FREE booklet, “* How to Shave." 


The Torrey Honing Strop has no equal by 


The J. R. Torrey Razor Company 
Worcester, Mass. 












You can now buy the most beautiful monuments, tomb 
stones or markers at lowest qp:iarry prices, direct by mail, 
inder the strongest guarantee ever made by a monument 
firm. Choose from 200 exclusive designs and take— 
AYe a to Pa No collectors to annoy you. We sell 
Y direc t from the quarry, save you all 
unnecessary profits and allow the lowest terms of pay 
ment. We do al! lettering and satisfy you in every way 
FREE! — Our latest Art Portfolio, done magnifi 
"4 cently in purple and gold. Sent everywhere, free, 
just for the asking. 


Monument Co., 208 Westminster Bdg., Chicago 
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The Meaning of Balanced Construction’ in 
the Light-weight Fact-Backed Franklin Car 





Franklin Big Six “38,” a commodious, $3 600 


luxurious 5-passenger car 


RANKLIN “Balanced Construction” is the practical application of a well- grounded, well- -proven 


mechanical principle—less weight means less cost. 


It provides for trimming down overweight 


in every part; for measuring the capacity and strain of every part; and in correlating size, weight and 


capacity to meet the strain. 


The result is the modern motor prodigy— 


A Light-weight Car with Heavy-weight Ability! 


Advantages of Franklin Balanced Construction 


(1) By securing maximum strength in every part without excess weight and 
bulk, we are enabled to build a car that totals from 1000 to 1200 pounds 
lighter than other cars of same power and speed. 


(2) A lighter car in which nothing of strength or efficiency has been 
sacrificed means a lighter up-keep cost —less load to carry, therefore fewer 
tires to buy; ful'y 100 per cent. more miles per gallon of gasoline (and gaso- 
line cost at the present market price is an item seriously to be considered). 


(3) Less weight—and all weight properly apportioned — means a safer 
car; a car less difficult to handle —a car in which, without undue fatigue, 
you can travel 300 miles per day, when in heavier cars of this same class 
100 miles would tire you. 


Tire Cost—the Bane of Motoring 


Few automobilists know how much they spend for tires. Or what their 
tire cost per mile is. They should know. Every tire maker knows. 
Most automobile manufacturers know, too. But, as a rule, automobile 
manufacturers don’t say very much about tires. 


Proper tire equipment is really an engineering problem and we have worked 
it out on a scientific basis. A leading car of fine reputation, weighing 


4450 pounds, has the same size of tires that we put on a car weighing 
3350 pounds. The result is obvious. 


Tire makers usually guarantee 3500 miles of service. Franklin owners 
say an average of 10,000 miles is common. 12,000 miles is not infrequent. 
And there are cases on record of Franklin owners who have got more 
than 15,000 miles out of a set of tires! 


8000 Miles is the Franklin Average 
However, take 8000 miles as the average. That is 4500 miles more 


than the guarantee. Velvet! Every bit of it. 


What is the explanation of the Franklin's wonderful showing? Light 
weight! Balanced construction! Right-sized tires! Right spring throw! 
Wood sills that soften the “hammer, hammer, hammer of the hard high- 
way.” The biggest factor, of course, is light weight. 


Franklin owners have infinitely less tire trouble, immeasurably less tire 
expense than owners of other cars. 98 per cent. of Franklin cars don't 


Why should they ? 


carry extra tires. 


The Franklin is direct air-cooled 


We have completely and forever put by all necessity of even considering 
a water-cooling system. Listen! Not a man who owns a Franklin 
car today is conscious that he has a cooling system. So perfect and 
simple is direct air-cooling he does not have to think about it, fill it up 
nor oil it. 
clogged circulation, these are some of the other troubles avoided. If you 


Leaks and boiling water, freezing water in winter, rust-outs, 


would like more Franklin reasons, ask your dealer or write for catalogue 


The Fact-Backed Franklin is made as follows: 


Franklin Six “38” $3000 
Franklin Little Six ** 30 2900 
Franklin Four “25 2000 


Franklin “18” Runabout : 1650 


All Franklin 6-cylinder cars are equipped with the Entz Electric Starting 
and Lighting System. 


Franklin Automobile Company 10 Franklin Square Syracuse N Y 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
Owns This Pattern Business 


NSPIRED by a desire to have everything bearing the name “* Ladies’ Home Journal”’ 
under its own control, The Curtis Publishing Company last year purchased The 
Home Pattern Company. For eight years previously Ladies’ Home Journal 

Paiterns had been manufactured by an independent company identified with The Curtis 
Publishing Company by contract. The designing, manufacture and sale of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal Patterns are now under the control of The Curtis Publishing Company. 
Plans for this year include the expenditure of $300,000 in improving our patterns, our 
publications and our service, while our Spring advertising campaign will cost about 
$100,000. We therefore anticipate an exceptionally large demand during 1913 for 


CS Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


~~ 
= To meet this increased demand we want repre- 


sentation in towns where Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns are not sold at the present time, and 
additional representation in cities large enough to EVENING a 
warrant two or more high grade agencies. — 
| Four merchandising plans, ranging from com- 
plete stocks for department stores to small outfits 
for the town store, have been arranged, so that 
both the large and the small store can handle our 
patterns profitably. 

If you are interested in putting patterns on a 
merchandising basis, we shall be glad to have you 
write us. 

THE HOME PATTERN COMPANY 
629 West 43rd Street, New York 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia a. 
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THE WHISTLING MAN | 


(Continued from Page 23) 


The color stole slowly out of Gawtry’s 
face, and for a —_ pees & he regarded 
Craig, his lips tightly pressed together. 
Then when he spoke his speech came halt- 
ing and troubled 

here is some mistake about this, 
Leonard! Freest, to my knowledge, died 
nine—nearly ten—years ago!” 


ix 


ROM the double front windows of the 

Pioneer Club’s ancient and dingy yet 
much-sought first floor lounge a sweeping 
view may be had of Fifth Avenue and the 
life that goes roaring past up and down the 
long slepe of famous Murray Hill. And 
of that life and all it symbolizes the club 
is a noted integral. It typifies much. It is 
the emblem, first, of aristocracy, then of 
wealth; or, as the club prefers to believe, 
alone of aristocracy. Money talks, as the 
vulgar saying has it; but here, where it 
might reasonably shout, it is not only 
thought indecorous to ruise the voice, it is 
considered the height of ill-breeding to 
speak of one’s cash by even so much as a 
whisper. However, besides its wealth, its 
aristocracy, the Pioneer Club has other 
féatures extraordinary. It is of all New 
York’s clubs the most select, exclusive, the 
most difficult of access. Around its name 
is woven the proud halo of having black- 
balled more candidates than has any other 
club in the Avenue. 

Craig, at Mr. Gawtry’s curious, not to 
say extraordinary, statement, was staring 
at him absorbed, when with a little stir 
two gentlemen entered, followed by a third. 
With the first two he had no acquaintance; 
the other, however, was known to him. It 
was Mr. Hemingway again; and as he 
entered he nodded to the two that had 
preceded him. 

“‘How are you, Glenn?” mumbled Mr. 
Hemingway in his singsong tones. ‘“‘How 
are you, Rhett?’ ’—or rather, as he pro- 
nounced it, ‘‘ Hah-h-h you? 

The two barely looked at him. 

1” grunted Rhett, and turned his 


“ Howdy-do?” growled Glenn, and did 
likewise. 

Evidently, with all the care the Pioneer 
Club exercised, there was one person on its 
rolls not persona grata with all the other 
members; and Craig, at the sight of this 
little byplay, turned back to look at Mr. 
Gawtry, Hemingway’s uncle. 

That gentleman was still white, but at 
the entrance of Hemingway his brows drew 
themselves suddenly together and the color 
returned to his face. Presently there grew 
in his eyes as well a look suggestive of dis- 
taste, of anger, say, if not downright, posi- 
tive dislike. Hemingway, mind you, was 
his own nephew; but Gawtry, so far from 
rising to greet him, kept his seat, mean- 
while glowering at him darkly. 

Hemingway, however, did not tarry. 
After a glance at his uncle, then at Craig, 
his eye fell; and he departed, obviously 
embarrassed. 

Then Gawtry spoke. 

He made no reference to the interrup- 
tion, but with his voice harsh, shaken with 
some inner stress of feeling, he returned to 
the original topic: 

**One thing or the other,”’ he announced. 
“Either I’ve lost my wits or that fellow 
Freest has come to life!” Then he leaned 
forward, his eyes on Craig’s. “Tell me 
how do you know it was Freest?” 

Craig, with the feeling now that the 
mystery swam far too high for him to 
reach, shrugged indifferently. 


“How? Why, Madame told me. She 
saw him.” 
“Madame?” 
“Madame Ragnuet-Bouldu, Mr. Gaw- 


try. She had the inn where we lived.’ 

Gawtry at that abruptly knitted his 
brows together. Evidently Madame’s ac- 
quaintance with the man inspired a new 
train of thought. “A stout, middle-aged 
woman, was she?” he asked. “And her 
first name—was it Caroline?” 

Craig jerked up his head, his heart leap- 
ing. He knew now he stood on the brink 
of a revelation. 

“Caroline? Yes! Why?” he exclaimed; 
and instantly Gawtry laid a hand upon his 


arm. 

“Hush! Do not raise your voice!” he 
cautioned, and glanced guardedly at the 
two men across, the room. But these two, 
a pair of beefy persons with the stolid, 


rakish look of sporty middle age, were im- | 
mersed in a topic to them equally engross- | 


ing. It was the comparative merits, as | 
game birds, of the En — coy and | 
the French. “Aw, damn the redlegs, | 


| 
Glenn!” said Rhett, the other, with un- | 
affected heartiness. “The vermin won't 
stand to a dog and they're not to be beaten 
up. You can’t ask gentlemen to waste their 
time on them!” 

“Leonard,” said Mr. Gawtry, “the night 
you left New York, that time twenty years 
ago, do you remember the woman that 
went with you?” 

Craig remembered. His mind, slipping 
back across the past, drew again before him 
the picture of that hour. He recalled the 
darkened house, its wide, deserted halls; 
and with a quickening eye and a swifter 
throbbing of his heart he pictured again 
the dismantled library where his father had 
stood waiting. That woman, the servant 
who had roused and dressed him, she had 
wept, snatching at her breath as if terrified. 

“Well,” said Mr. Gawtry, and he tugged 
thoughtfully at his mustache, “that woman 
was the one you call Madame. She was 
your nurse. She was also the wife of 
Freest.”’ 

Craig drew in his breath. 

“‘And who was Freest?”’ he asked. 

A smile, shadowy and reflective, for an 
instant dawned on Mr. Gawtry’s lips, and 
he looked at Craig with a vague suggestion 
of mockery in his eyes. 

“You ought to know! 
Craig writhed. 

It was the second time he’d had that 
reply; and at the veiled, half-uttered in- 
nuendo it conveyed his face burned hotly. 

“I know nothing, Mr. Gawtry!” he 
growled sullenly, and Gawtry raised his | 
brows at him. 

“What?” he exclaimed. 
your father never told you?” 

was manifestly sincere. ‘‘As you say, sir, 
Craig answered. ‘“‘He told me nothing. 
I never even learned Freest’s name till the 
day of my father’s death.” 

Mr. Gawtry abruptly drew out his watch, 
looked at the time, then as abruptly re- 
meng the watch in his pocket. “We'll 

ave to leave here in half an hour. My | 

launch, the Onontio, is coming down for us, 
and I’ve promised Mrs. Gawtry to get you 
home in time for luncheon. Now if you 
want to know about this business I'll give 
it to you briefly. I warn you, though, my 
boy, it’s a sorry affair. Are you sure you 
won't wait?” 

“Quite sure,” answered Craig; and with 
a swift glance around him Gawtry turned | 
to Craig, his face impressive. 

“Leonard, I was your father’s oldest and | 
best friend. I dislike telling this story to | 
his son. I can never fail to regret it.” But 
Craig signed for him to go on. “ Very well 
then!” said Gawtry, and he pressed his lips 
together decisively: “‘My boy, the day 
your father fled New York he was mixed up 
in one of the most disgraceful affairs Wall | 
Street has ever known. In the first place, it | 
involved looting a bank, a trust company 
the Island Trust, in fact—of close to three 
and one-half millions of its funds. I hate 
to say it, Leonard, but your father—my 
best friend, remember—was deeply in- 
volved in the crimes!” Here Gawtry 
looked away, his face grave and regretful. 
“You understand, don’t you?” he inquired; 
“vour father was charged with embezzle- 
ment!” 

Craig understood. His face moist, he 
leaned intently forward. It seemed to him 
the -re was no end to his father’s wrongdoing. 

“Yes, Mr. Gawtry. Embezzlement, you 


” he answered, and 


“Do you mean 
His surprise 


say! Theft! 
“Quite so!” added Mr. Gawtry crisply; 
“quite so! Only, as I’m bound to say, it’s 


not clear he was guilty! No, wait!” he 
cried as Craig sought to speak; “I cannot 
let you have any false hopes. If your father 
was innocent of the theft it’s by no means 
certain he wasn’t guilty of a crime more 
reprehensible in my mind meaner, more 
corrupt!’ 

“What in the world do you mean?” said 
Craig under his breath. 

There was a brief bustle in the room. The 
two sporting gentlemen having concluded 
their gossip, they were now rising to depart. 

“How’s the market? Doin’ anything?” | 

“Haven't looked. Rotten, I guess!” | 

They passed out then. 

“You asked me,” said Gawtry, 
this fellow Freest was. He was a 


“ who | 
servant | 
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This New Book 
FREE 


\ “The Signal System in 
Modern Business” 


Send for it 





We have prepared a 


valuable manual on 
the subject. Free to 
purchasing agents 
and other executives 

regular price, 25 


A dominant color—that is the daily sales sheet 


The mind calls for it—the eye locates it instantly. No shuffling 


among piles of papers—no lost time—no irritation, 
That is the Signal System. A different color for each form. 


A system which saves an astonishing amount of time in a big 
office and a lot of worry for a big man. Most large offices use it 
now. “The Signal System in Modern Business” will show you 
how to save money and time. 


BOND 


The Utility Business Paper 
It is the best paper for office and factory forms, letterheads, price lists, fre 
Very strong, uniform, fine writing surface; a “quality” feel and rat- fy ; 
and ver f - 
y economical ra —_ Cs. 
The best paper made to sell for less than 9c a pound Pd i, Pa 
H , ‘ . : £ Gentleme: 
ammermill Bond is made in 12 colors which are always the F Cas teed 
: . tr 
same and your printer can get any quantity instantly. r your thedt _ hws 
Fill in the coupon and pin to your letterhead, mentioning # Signal Systern 
executive position, # Modern Business 
Our System Service will help you solve your office f 
problems. Write us fully and let us smooth the rough 
places. 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY  asocen 
ERIE, PA. 
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Rk CYCLE CATALOGUE 
3 GREAT FEATURES 


Overhead valve Motor—more power and 
oes Rear Spring Suspension, helical 


«fansion type, insures comfort. Spring 


bork absorts vibration 
* Lightwes oht 
“The Big 4 . 
“Sh 





Makers of Pope-Hartford Amt: 








Chest umbva Rambler and Pope Bucy le 
more than pays for itself in what t saves. Pre- 
rm | furs and woolens from meine, mice, 
dust and damp. ideal ‘bridal or birthday eh. Finest gift 
En ns he" uate. Factory prices, freight prey eee 
in your home to prove its utilit 
Wie a astrated atal f 
Cedar, pestpekd. Free to you NUW 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept 1% 
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For particular men 
The Stein-Bloch dealer in your city 
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Roofing as Attractive in Price— 
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ay YY 
Ke Figure the saving on 
your building 


As in Color 


You'll admit this roof looks attractive—in distinctive colors of red or green. 


But for most home buik 


lers its chief attraction lies in its remarkable economies. 


Let's begin with its first cost. NEPONSET Proslate Roofing costs /ess to buy than 


good shingles. Costs not 


a penny for repairs. No shingles to split, crack or 


‘‘curl up.’’ Remember, the shingles of today arent the shingles of 20 years ago. 
NEPGNSET Proslate Roofing makes a water-tight blanket. And best of all, resists 
fire— is ‘‘epark-preof."’ Its protection from fire-hazard alone is worth all its cost 


Its first cost is its only c 


ost, too, Can you afford NOT to have NEPONSET 


Proslate Roofing on your roof? 


NEPONSET 


Waterproof Building Products 


Roofings 


NEPGNBET reofings are a fire 
protection, leak-proof and long 
lived. Any one can lay them. 
NEPONSET Paroid Roofing is 
for general use. NEPONSET 
Prosiate Roofing is an ora 
mental roofing for dwellings. 
Attractive colors. 


Building Papers Wall Board 


If NEPONSET Waterproof Build- NEPONSET Wall Board is a 
ing Papers are built into walls scientific product which takes the 
and floors, the building will be place of lath and plaster; comes 
warmer, will cost less to heat in sheets 32 inches wide. Re- 
and will last years longer. Rec- member, it is the only wall board 
ommended by architects, engi- with waterproofed surfaces that 
neers and building owners requires no further decoration. 
everywhere. Anyone can put it up. 


Are you going to build? Write for valuable information about modern ways to waterproof and weather- 
proof end for samples, free booklet and name of nearex NEPONSET dealer. 


BIRD & SON (is: 


(F. W. BIRD & SON) 


), 512 Neponset es E. anes Mass. 


New York Chicago . 
San Francisco auadian Plat: Hamil oat 
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A Better System of 


Hot Water Heating 





Investigate the Honeywell before you 
decide on any other Hot Water System. 
It costs less to install and operates on less 


fuel. Successful in old or new buildings. 
¥, | e Ss Insures warm, comfortable rooms in any 
















Tires 


cut down 
tire bills 


weather. 

Provides range of water temperature from 
lukewarm to hot as steam without boiling. 

Saves cutting floors and weakening joists. 
Eliminates large, unsightly piping. Automat- 
ically keeps rooms at desired temperature night 
and day. No bother with dampers. Over 125,000 
systems in use in all parts of the world. 

Heating Facts Free. Write for our book and 
gain comfort, convenience and economy. 


HONEYWELL HEATING SPECIALTY CO. 
124 Main Street Wabash, Ind. 


ONEY WELL 




















FULL AND 
HALF SIZE PIECES 





in your father’s house—your father’s but- 
ler, Leonard. He was also your father’s 
accomplice. Your father, however, tricked 
| the man, it appears, and Freest followed 
| him, threatening revenge. From all ac- 
| counts I should say he got it, too!” 
“Mr. Gawtry,” said Craig, mastering 
himself with an effort, ‘““you’ve got to tell 
me now. What did my father do?” 


“Well,” answered Gawtry, and again | 


he pressed his lips together, “‘it’s all bound 
to come out, now your father’s dead, so I 
suppose you'd better know. Your father 
found out who'd looted the Island Trust, 
and using Freest as his tool he tried to bleed 


the man that got the money. That, of | 


course, was after Adair was dead!” 

“Adair?” said Craig, and wondered 
whether he were dreaming. “Did you say 
Adair?” 

Gawtry nodded negligently. 

“Yes, Robert Adair, old Jim Adair’s 
brother. I dare say you saw the old man 


and his daughter on the Amsterdam, didn’t | 


you?” Gawtry added, and he glanced idly 
over at Craig. 
“Yes,” answered Craig; “I saw them.” 


There was a pause. “What?” asked | 


Gawtry. 

“I said I’d seen them,” repeated Craig; 
and Gawtry, after a moment, nodded. 

“You'll see them tonight, too, I shouldn’t 

wonder, Leonard. Mrs. Gawtry has asked 

| Adair and his daughter to dinner. You 
must be sure to meet the daughter, 
Leonard. A fine girl!” Then he paused, 
thoughtful regarding Craig. ‘But Leon- 
ard,” he added, “I wouldn’t tell her who 
you are. It was her father, you know, that 
your father tried to blackmail.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Singing in New York 


Cea -CHOIR berths are many in 

New York; and ow Pp from five dol- | 
lars a Sunday to fifty = fe the latter 
figure being exceptional. New York has one 
thousand places of worship, among which 


barely a dozen do not have a quartet, with | 


many a congregation paying more than ten 
thousand dollars a season for its solo and 
chorus singers. 

Something like seven thousand singers 
find employment in these religious edifices 
of New York, and they receive every 
twelvemonth the round sum of one million 
dollars. However, the average salary a very 
competent soprano or tenor obtains is six 
hundred dollars, with the contralto and 
basso drawing lower sums. 

If one can “catch on” in comic opera or 
musical comedy a salary of one hundred 
| and fifty dollars a week for as long as the 

show lasts and the singer satisfies is not 
| unusual. And there are many adaptable 
Americans who get considerably more. 
Florence Wickham, one of the Metropoli- 


a fancy salary with the aggregation reviving 
Robin Hood. 

The singing teachers profit most liber- 
ally, however, for their returns are surer as 
well as proportionately larger. Moreover 
they do not have to guard against colds, or 
take other precautions followed religious] 
by public singers. The city of New York 
has two thousand instructors in voice pro- 
duction and in singing interpretation, and 
to them thirty thousand pupils pay every 
season the amazing sum of three million 
dollars. Legitimate New York instructors 
of singing—men and women who not only 
| ean and will do their work well but who tell 

the truth as they see it to those who enter 
their studios concerning the probable suc- 
cesses that can or cannot be had—need 
never fear about their finances. 

In all L oye of the country several hun- 
dred such workers do better every year 
than seventy-five hundred dollars, a much 
greater number acquire from three thou- 

| sand to five thousand dollars, and thousands 
| earn from one to two thousand dollars. 
| The selection of a voice teacher is the 
one thing that requires the utmost caution; 
| and the writer doubts if any hard-and-fast 
| rule can be laid down that will enable the 
| competent instructor to be recognized until 
| lessons have actually been taken. 
| Generally o—_ , the teacher who has 
developed successf "artists should have 
the preference; and if time and care are 
exercised in talking with singers who have 
studied under an instructor with whom the 
ive student intends to work, valu- 
able information may often be obtained. 


tan Opera Company's mezzo-sopranos last | 
season, forsook that organization to accept | 
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| No More Darning 
For You 

HY dam your children’s 

hosiery? Remember the 

Buster Brown trade mark next 

time you buy —then if holes ap- 

pear within four months, you ll 


receive new hosiery free—quickly 
without argument or red tape. 


DARI Brown's S 
Guaranteed Hosiery 

For Men Women & Children 

ed 

25 ‘pair 4 for tour months 

is made in smooth and ribbed styles, all 
weights, silk lisle, lisle and plain finishes. 
Smooth, soft, delightfully comfortable and 

7 to fit the foot and ankle. Body 
| & of most expensive Sea Island cotton 
oon High spliced heel, long extension 
| Ni toe, double sole and French hemstitched 
| ~ top are reinforced with 2-, 3- and 
4-ply light closely - spun linen. thread. 

Eleven standard a. 
Look Up Your Buster Brown Dealer 


Buster Brown's DARNLESS Guaranteed 
Hosiery is sold by one dealer in nearly every town 
Rounb 4 


DARNLESS or Free 

Catalogue d 

and the bie 

upon moody mK of card and name of om 
BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 


201 Sherman Avenac, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Dealers: Fine hosiery proposition. Write for it. 


















GET THIS BOOK 


“INEXPENSIVE 
BUNGALOWS” 


100 Large Pages. 200 lilustrations. 
83 One and Two Story Bungalows 
a to 


Costing $1000 
arious Climates To 






























100 page book “I ive B a 
ike with apocees, comfortable, oa low- 
price homes. It aine exterior and interior 


photographs, full descriptions, accurate plans and 
Bent Write today. 


SPECIAL OFFER fee ct75" 
1 E lo * which has? WO hot 522.4 
ungalows,” mes costing 

$2400 and up. 

Complete architect's blue print plans only $5 a set. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT 
Largest Co-operative Building Company in the World. 
178 South Broadway, Angeles, California 








Look—a Waterproof Silk Summer Hat 
**The New Harvard.’'—Something oo phe he ng A ‘ou peaeg 

from the conventional straw. Light, sty’ 

= silk, in four colors : shepherd wai, <> gray yeh gray ey 

; brown. You can buy ‘‘the Harvard’’ only of us. 

i P EPAIDTHISSUMMERat§2. Sane tack ifyoudon'tlike 

jose §2. bf 

1913 Spring and Summer Style Book of Haan and Pm Ames 
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g Off Goes Apriland On 
Goes B.V. D. 
FF goes tight fitting, full 
length, knit underwear 
that cramps your body and 
clogs your pores! On goes 
loose fitting, soft draping 


B. V. D. that cools and 


comforts your skin! 











Don't take any “‘Summer Under 
veear’’ or any **AthleticUnderwear.” 




















Accept only B. V. D. and reject all 
others. On every B. V. D. Under- 
garment is sewed 


Red 


WADE FOR T HE 













You can’t go amiss, if you seek and 
find this labe 


MERION—A collar of the fashionable Mar.tey- | 


Devon type; made of white madras. 2 for 2%c. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


with reversible “Hrnitey” Cuffs halve laundry 
bills. $7.50 up. bd 


CLUETT, PEABODY 4 CO., INC., Makers, TROY, N. Y. — . 


: lS ae ae 


B. V. D. Coat Cut rshirt 1 Knee Length 
Drawers $1.00 and $1.50 the garmer 
B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A 4.x ‘ 


$1.50, 5 5 aml § 
The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, ALDermansury, E.C 
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Do Your Spring Cleaning 
The New and Easy 


You can clean house from cellar to attic with half 
the usual fuss and labor and have it cleaner, brighter, 
fresher than ever before, if you just | 


Dust With ) 


LAND NEAR 


It does away with much of the drudgery of house 
cleaning—of tiresome wiping, rubbing and dry 
polishing furniture, floors and woodwork. It 
banishes grease, stains, dirt and restores the new- 
ness toeverything—all in the simple dusting oper 
ation. There isn't a piece of woodwork or furni 
ture in your home but that it will clean and make 
just like new. It prolongs the life of all finishes 





You clean with an ordinary cheese cloth 


“Wh Th Old S + ” a al moistened with LIQUID VENEER — just as 

: you dust. It makes house cleaning a much 

y; © tingy " *§ easier and simpler matter. Just try it and see! 
a VEWEER 


You can buy it at any good grocery, drug, 
hardware or department store. Be sure you 
get the yellow carton with the black tilted , 





He wants it all —all of the Big Taste of Underwood Deviled Ham spread between 
slices of fresh white bread. ; 

You" // want it all, toh,when you Taste the Taste, the alluring taste of good, home- 
boiled ham, cooked en casserole to keep in the ham savor of salt and sugar and hickory - "ea Z — NAME, VARIN . / 
smoke. Minced fine and mixed with the famous Underwood Deviled Dressing of ; ; 

Pg ny done ya oe Buffalo Specialty Co. 

many Mud spices. Not not— just taste-exciting! ' > a Specialty 0. / 

Send us your grocer’s name— mentioning whether he keeps Underwood Deviled 7S Liquid Veneer Building Fa 
Ham—and we'll send you the famous Little Red Devil Recipes. Scores of delicious ’ > Butialo, N.Y. / 
ways to use Underwood Deviled Ham—«andwiches, scallops, omelets, salads, etc., etc. i 
Or send 15c for can to try. Economical—makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. You can get a 

Taste the Taste teday. ‘Phone your grocer for some Underwood Deviled Ham new | : Free Trial Bottle / 
Made by the William Underwood Company, 52 Fulton St., Boston, Mass, , . by fillingin and / BUFFALO 


Try Little Red Devil Recipe No. 41— Chafing Dish Delicacy | Fr maijing the / SPECIALTY 00 


/ 
fi attach i 
Melt one ounce butter in chafing dish; add one large can Underwood Deviled Ham; one veal A che / Bidg.,Buffalo,N Y¥ 
tablespoon minced onion; one saltspoon dry mustard. Mix thoroughly, cover and cook A coupon Please send me 
three or fouf minutes, Then add six eggs, beaten slightly with fork. Stir to consistency eh . today free. a trial bottle of 


of scrambled eggs, and before serving add a little minced parsley. 


UNDERWO OD DEVILED 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods. 


/ 
/ LIQUID VENEER 
/ 
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If Pairs em To Buy ff 
Niet ceyeate)s)| (= ; 


Get posted on Starters—get all the facts. Compare this Starter with all others—we invite comparison. It is 
only in this way that you can be sure which is best. Select the Starter as CAREFULLY as the car because é& 
the Starter may either make or mar your investment. Remember that upon the Starter depends safety, 
convenience, and efficiency. We can’t make this statement too strong—we can’t repeat it often enough— 
the Starter is the great big, vital factor, and the GRAY & DAVIS Starter—adopted by 29 leading man- 
ufacturers—is the Starter you want. The more you investigate—the sooner you will be convinced of this. 


Why the Starter Should Be You Have 29 Different Makes of Cars 
Carefully Investigated to Select From { 
If you get into your car and the Starter is not This is undeniable evidence regarding the remarkable 
efficient — your trip gets a setback before you efficiency of the GRAY & DAVIS Electric Starter. 


Grasp the significance of the fact that 29 different 
automobile builders and their ope of engineers 
have adopted this Starter as Standard Equipment on 


leave your garage. If the Starter will not work 
under every condition, you cannot enjoy the 


fun of motoring. A good Starter must be theircars for 1913. In other words,29 manufacturers 


simple, economical, light in weight, BACKED and 29 groups of automobile engineers have selected 
by experience, electrical knowledge and the the GRAY & DAVIS Starter in preference to any 
very dest materials. Again we say—Je sure other—not because of “price” —not because of “sen- 
that the Starter on the car you buy will do the timent,”’ but because THIS Starter has proven its 
things a good Starter should do. reliability and efficiency beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


GRAY & DAVIS 
ELECTRIC STARTER 


Simplicity a Big Factor 
Simplicity is a very important point 
in automobile electrical devices. 
The GRAY & DAVIS Starter 
is remarkably simple—that is one 
of the big reasons why it is so 
successful. Then, there is the 
small 6-volt battery, just the 
same as you’ ve always used for 
ignition—remember this feature. 
ity of controls. Turns engine | You get simplicity, strength, 
fast enough to fire on magneto. power, compactness and light 
Will propel a car up 7% grade | : ~ weight when you select the 
on second speed. | SIX VO UT ey GRAY & DAVIS Starter. 

= 


What This Starter Does 


Starts heaviest engine thousands 
of times in succession. Turns 
any engine easily, quickly, quietly 
and without effort. Starts the 
car under any conditions even 
in zero weather. Propels a 
car out of danger if engine is 
stalled. Nothing complicated— 
extremely simple—no multiplic- 








Demand This Starter on the Car You Buy 


* We Shall Be Pleased to Forward Catalog and Further Information 
GRAY & DAVIS, Incorporated, 55 Lansdowne Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Automobile Lamps, Dynamos and Electric Starters 
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THE DOOR-STOPPER 


(Continued from Page 14) 


among the elderberries except the grating 
of = tool and the purring of Ikey's pipe. 

n Red S working on the third brick 
iohan Spring uttered a series of gut- 
turals in his native tongue. What with 
his tense nerves, Abel Strong started and 
— took his hand from the piece 
of paper 

OP hat say, Injun?” asked Jerry. 

“Owopumwa—no take more—takum 
all!” grunted Red Spring, rolling his savage 
eyes terribly toward Abel Strong. 

“TI get you,” replied Jerry. “‘He don’t 
want us to drill any more gold out of his 
bricks—he thinks we’ve got enough.” 

That is what Jerry ed og but the signifi- 
cant thing for us is what he did. At the 
moment when Abel Strong started and took 
his hand from the piece of paper Jerry 
caught it by the corner and with one deli- 
cate flip sent its contents scattering among 
the ashes of Red Spring’s fire. With an- 
other motion, just as neat and expert, he 
shot from the palm of his hand a little con- 
ical package, ripped it open, and dropped 
its contents—filings of pure twenty-four 
carat gold—into the paper. When Abel 
Strong looked back again the paper lay 
as it had before, its filings apparently 
undisturbed 

“TI guess we have got about enough— 
haven’t we?” asked Jerry. ‘ You're mak- 
ing a heap of fuss about nothin’, Injun. 
We ain’t got more’n ten cents’ worth of 
your gold.” 

“That's all right. I guessit’lldo,” replied 
Abel Strong, carefully wrapping up the 
filings and depositing them in his waistcoat 
pocket. The conspirators against the prop- 
erty of a simple Indian rose to their feet. 
Red Spring shifted his ition so that his 
hand am within reaching distance of his 
bricks. Having done this, he settled again 
to his smoking, with the air of an Indian 
who awaits the enemy’s next move. 

Jerry nudged Abel Strong and his lips 
formed the words: 

“Put your proposition!” 

Abel Strong wet his lips; his Adam’s 
apple rose and fell three or four times. 

“Mr. Red Spring,” he said huskily, ‘ how 
much will you take for your share of your 
gold bricks?” 

“Wampum—heap wampum,” replied 
Red Spring, thoughtfully knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe. 

“How much wampum?” asked Abel 
Strong. 


“How much you give?” asked Red 
Spring, refilling his pipe. 
Jerry winked at Abel Strong. Abel 


winked back with an air of great cunning, 
pulled out two buckskin sacks—one from 
each side pocket of his trousers—and 
tossed them into Red Spring’s lap. The 
aborigine picked up the bags and opened 
them without apparent emotion. He 
emptied them into his blanket. By dint of 
much counting on his fingers he arranged 
seventy-five twenty-dollar goldpieces into 
eight stacks. 

“Tt’s fifteen hundred dollars, you fool 
Apache!” said Jerry. “‘A hundred dol- 
lars—five pieces— more than your bricks are 
worth! You savvy? This is real money! 
Buy you fifty ponies. Gold brick no good 
to buy ponies. There’s Government med- 
icine in this stuff. It buys things! You 
savvy Government? Just like beef money !”’ 

Red Spring picked up piece after piece 


until he held a double handful. He let 
them trickle through his fingers. Abel 
Strong breathed heavily. 

‘How long you take um?” asked Red 
Spring. 

*‘What’s that? Say it in Injun,” replied 


Jerry. j 
Red Spring emitted a string of coughs 


and grunts. 
e wants to know how long before we'll 
be back,” interpreted Jerry. “About two 


or three hours, Injun.” 

Red Spring reached out, ran his pipe 
along the shadow of an elderberry bush 
that fell athwart the entrance of the cave, 
and drew a parallel mark in the dirt. He 
pointed to the shadow, to the mark, to the 
horizon, and threw out both hands in a 
gesture indicating flight. And again he 
settled himself to smoking. 

“That's sign language,” explained Jerry. 
“He means if we don’t get back by the 
time the shadow reaches that line he'll 
take his bricks and beat it! Let’s see!” 
Jerry squinted through the elderberry 
bushes toward the sun. “That means 


about four 0’ clock. Got to hustle! See here, 
Injun”—Jerry was addressing Red Spring 
again—“‘if we come back before that there 


shadow hits this here mark you'll give up | 


your share of these bricks for this money? 
Red Spring deposited the gold in the 


buckskin sacks, handed it back to Abel | 
Strong, put two fingers of his right hand | 


against his right temple, and said solemnly: 

“T give um. 

“That's all right,” said Jerry. “That's 
the way his people swear an oath. When an 
Apache puts up two fingers like that— 
*tain’t often done—he never goes back on 
it. Come on!” 

An expression of low cunnin; p paweret 
had crossed the features of Abel Strong. 

“How do I know the bricks you hand me 
wasn get back will be these bricks?” he 
asked. 


“Say, you’re a bright young fellow!” 
responded Jerry with great admiration. “I 
never’d have thought of that. Give us 
your knife, Injun. Now you mark them 
anyway you want.” 

The bricks marked, the two conspirators 
against an ignorant Indian parted the 
elderberry bushes and were gone. Red 
Spring Ikey Moritz, having satisfied him- 
self of their departure, pulled from his 
pistol pocket a copy of Old Sleuth, the 
Iron-Grip Detective; or, Caught With the 
Goods, and resumed his struggles for 
mental improvement. 

Just before four o’clock they were back 
again. This time Abel Strong carried a 
heavy valise. 

“It’s all right, Injun,” 
can beat it. This here jeweler, Mr. Chase, 
says our gold is “ as gold. We might as 
well pack up and git away. Just shovel the 
bricks into this grip. There’s your marks, 
Mr. Strong—all right, are they?” 

“Catchum wampum!” replied wary Red 
Spring. 

“Oh, sure—he wants his money first,”’ 
said Jerry. 

“You bettum!” 
Apache. 

Abel Strong dropped his moneybags into 
the hands of Red Spring. The Apache 
gravely told over the coins, nodded, and 
gestured toward the bricks. A _ smile 
illuminated his features for the first time 
that day. 

“How!” he said cordially. 

Abel Strong did not notice. He was 
absorbed in examining the bricks, in satis- 
fying himself that the marks were his own 
handiwork, and in packing them away in 
the valise. 

Suddenly Red Spring, with a swift, cat- 
like motion, sprang to his feet. 

““What——-” began Abel Strong, starting. 

Jerry clapped a hand over his mouth. 

“Shut up!” he whispered. “The Injun 
has heard something!” 

Red Spring dropped to all-fours and put 
his ear to the ground. 

““One—two pony!” he grunted softly. 

“There mayn’t be nothing in that—and 
again there may,” whispered Nesey anxiously 
to Mr. Strong. ‘You peek through the 
bushes careful—that’s a good fellow!” 

He shoved Abel ahead of him. The latter 
poked his long neck between two branches. 
When he withdrew it he was pale. 

“There’s a man on a horse a-standing on 
the top of that hill!’’ he said. 

“What kind of a hat does he wear?” 
inquired Jerry. 

“Black slouch,” replied Abel Strong. 

“‘Goshamighty!” exclaimed Jerry. 

Red Spring said nothing, but from the 
folds of his blanket he pulled two large 
army revolvers and a box of cartridges, 
and laid them out on the floor of the cave, 
ready for instant use. 

‘What is it?” cried Abel Strong, shrink- 
ing backward from the weapons. ‘“ You 
people ain’t ——” 

‘No, you fool!” exclaimed Jerry. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see? We're cornered—that’s the 
posse!” 


admitted the subtle 


said Jerry. “You | 


As Abel Strong, overcome with emotion, | 


sat himself down on the ground, Jerry 
peeped through the bushes. 

“ Gee-whillikins!” ’ he whispered in glad 
excitement. “‘ Put away your guns, Injun! 
Grab your grip, Mr. Strong! 
on! Now’s our chance!” 


He’s rode | 


Abel sorene up at this and stood looking | 


from one to the other of his companions. 
“What's the trouble?” he said. 
“Mister,” said Jerry, 


you straight. That’s the posse after me on | 


“I'm talkin’ to | 
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“ey fe 
I'll Keep That and | 
Look it Over” |" 

What wouldn't you do to have ia 
that said when your booklet reaches bie 
its destination ! a 
It means that your message wil (7 
get a hearing. ie 


But—the ordinary booklet has | 
no such luck. It is true only of the | 
booklet that has been lifted out of the 
commonplace by the careful choice 
of paper. on Cameo Paper 
can not be commonplace. The | 
lustreless surface gives a distinction | 
and effectiveness to every page. 
Cameo deepens and enriches half- 
tones, losing nothing of the values of 
the onginal drawing. 





4 


The section devoted to Cameo in our new specimen book, “The 
© Paper Buyer's Guide,” illustrates the possibilities of Cameo for half-tone 
=) _—s printing in one or more colors, The attractiveness of every illustration | 
i and the restfulness and legibility of the type pages show you why Cameo 4 
ea can not make a commonplace booklet. You will find many suggestions 
ea for color treatment and typography in this Guide, as well as samples of | 4 
ee the other Warren Standard Papers. They include every kind of printing © 
ie paper needed for high-grade work. ‘ 
ss We will send you the Guide free if you request it on your business stationery. re 
F We have something of interest to publishers and printers of fine books. Pe 
©, S.D.WARREN & CO,, 162 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. [9 
53 Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated book papers. =? 
f a 
. Woe a : 








Paint Your Car Yourself 


Save $25 to $75 by using our system yourself 


and produce factory finish at home © experi- 
ence necessary. Our free 36-page book, ‘The 
Car Beautiful,” tells how to paint your car yourself 
enamel or silver-plate brass, re-finish top, re- varnish 
car, enamel hood and fenders only, and how to care 


for new car 





Arsenal Varnish Co.,2413 4th Av., Rock Island, Ill. 
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PLAYS © 


ue tree 


4 


Large List. Vaudeville Sketches, 
Dialogs, Monologs, Hand Box ks, 


> Chicane, tT 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES tS 
Sheet Pictures Ic. Stereoscopes 25 
Views Ic. 30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free 
Consolidated PortraitCo Dept 2356.1027W AdamsSt Chicago 











GEM se 








Ask your dealer for the GEM and compare it with any 
other make he may have in stock, irrespective of price. 


DANRSNE 


The same prin iple applic to 
salety razorsasto ill other 
matter how many safety razors 
aman may possess the Gem 
Damaskeene is positively essen 
tial to his toilet equipment 


$]00 = 


ingwiththeGemy 


Razor 
and 
Blades 


Aftersha 


GEM CUTLERY CO., INC. 
210-216 Eleventh Ave., New York 
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GUARANTEED 
ALL WOOL 





“Only $15 for that All-Wool Suit?” 


OU judge your clothes by the way they fit; a woman looks at the 

} cloth as well. She knows that the fit cannot be permanently good 

unless the fabric is good. She knows that all-wool properly shrunk 

makes the best fabric. So do you, when you come to think of it. 

That’s why Clothcraft Clothes at 10 to 25 dollars are all-wool, perfectly 
shrunk, and guaranteed. 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 


Guaranteed All Wool at #10 to *25 


Clothcraft Clothes are made in many attractive 
fabrics and styles at 10 to 25 dollars. The Cloth- 
raft Blue Serge Special No. 5130 at $15.00 is a 
favorite among traveling men, business men and 
young men who want unquestionable fit, good style, 
and long, satisfactory wear. 


Go to the Clotheraft Store for your next suit, Look 
for the label in the neck of the coat and the guar- 
antee in the pocket. This guarantee, backed by 
both maker and dealer, assures you absolutely all- 
wool Cloth, first class trimmings, scientific tailoring, 
permanent shape and satisfactory wear. 


If you can't locate a Clothcraft Store, write us 
and we will send you a card of introduction to the 
nearest dealer, with a Clothcraft Style Book for 
spring and a sample of 5130 Blue Serge. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 


Founded 1846. Oldest American 
Makers of Men's Clothes 


620 St. Clair Ave., N. W. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A ag Fe forty & ne Short Bary 2 ys 
Structure and writin; t taught by 
Berg Esen’ Raitor, s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 







ATENTS SECURED GR OUR FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent 
Office Records. Patents advertised free, How to Obtain s 
‘nvent with ‘Vet of inven- 

tions wanted and prizes offerei for inventions sent 

Branch Offices, 1% Nassau St., New York, 1429 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Mats Offices, VICTOR J. EVANS & 00, Washington, D. oC. Dr. Esenwein 
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You can see in this 
picture that the new 














Shoe lace 
satisfaction 


Every kind of Nufashond 
Lace is so strong and du- 
rable that we guarantee 
every pair. 


Spring Shade 


Awning 


looks better, works easier, than 
the old kind; operates from 
inside without raising window 
or screen; almost invisible 
when rolled up. 


Our book of photographs suvwing this awn- 
ing installed on and 
factory buildings will interest you; it’s free. 


If you are especially interested in 
camping or boating 
you'll want our catalogues. The camping 
catalogue is free, (No. 504); send 20c for 
postage on the marine book, (No. $05). 
If your dealer can’t supply 
Carpenter goods write 
Geo-B-Canrenrer & Co, 


403-413 Wells Street Chicago 
Makers to the U. 8. Government 






Patented May 7, 1907 
Oxford Laces 


are specially adapted for 
summer wear. ubular 
center for strength; flat 
ends for beauty. 


Guaranteed 3 months 


28 cents per Le All pure silk, in black, 
tan, white — Let = women's, Your dealer 
has them—é not send 25 cents to us. 


Nufaskend Shee Lace Co., Dept. A, Reading, Pa. 
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the hoss-stealing deal. You don’t want to 
be caught with us. We’ve got to sneak- 
and sneak quick! We'll double back on our 
tracks toward town. I ain’t givin’ any 
advice to a smart you me fellow—but if I 
was you, Mr. Strong, I’d keep away from 
Caropolis with this stuff. In case anythin 
happens you’ve been seen too much wit 


me the last few days. I’d walk to the next | 


town and take the train from there.” 

“But suppose they get to shooting?” 
said Mr. Strong. By now he was making a 
strong effort at self-control, but his hands 
were twitching. 

“They ain’t watching this cave just at 
present,” said Jerry. ‘“‘And we're going to 
git right away. You lay low for a while— 
especially if you hear any shootin’. That 
means—well, I don’t want to tell you, in 
the fix I’m confrontin’, just what it means. 
If you hear shootin’ lay quiet for an hour 
or two. Then take your grip and walk 
away just like you was a traveler—down 
to the next town, remember. Because,” 
added Jerry grimly, “if there is shootin’ 
Caropolis will hear about us, all right—and 
it = *t be agreeable for you.” 

is is a dangerous fix for me to be in!” 
quavered Abel Strong. 

“Fix!” said Jerry. “Think of my fix! 
You’ve got the good end of this—ain’t 
you? Suppose”—here a gesture that 
indicated grim tragedy—‘‘Suppose some- 
thing happens to me, where do you get off? 
I ain’t got chick or child—who'll collect on 
that note?” 

Here Red Spring, who had been method- 
ically arranging his goldpieces in his 
pockets, inspecting his knife and revolvers, 
pulling down his hat in the back to conceal 
the nature of his hair, and otherwise mak- 
ing all preparations for departure, plucked 


| at Jerry’s sleeve. 


“Go now!” he said, rolling his eyes 
frightfully. 





“Goodby!” said Jerry, grasping the | 


cold, limp hand of his co-conspirator. 
“Gee!” he added cryptically. “I wish I 
was in your shoes!” 

The bushes parted—Jerry Jones and 
Red _ | were gone. Gathering his 
nerve, Abel Strong peeped between the 
branches. They were crossing the pasture 
on a crouching run. They reached the hill. 
With subtle Indian woodcraft Red Spring 
dropped to all-fours and worked his way 
upward among the bushes. Jerry followed 
suit, They disappeared over the crest. 

Five minutes of tense, aching silence 
followed. Then, as The James 
the Trail hath it, a shot—another—and 





oys on | 


another—pierced the stillness. A plowman | 


working in a far field rested on his handles 
and remarked to his mate that this was 
“‘middlin’ late to be shooting duck.” But 
Abel Strong, on the sound, shrank back to 
the deepest recesses of the cave. 

Spring, in a little hollow of the hill, 
threw out the cases of the three blank 
cartridges he had just fired into the air, and 
peeped over at the crest of the next hill, 
where in a moment a horseman appeared, 
waved them a greeting and gallo away. 

“Tom sure does look the part at this 
distance!” remarked Jerry. “You didn’t 
hear any noise like a sucker squawking his 
death-rattle of fright, did you? No? Let 
us now proceed in leisurely fashion to the 
metropolis of Caropolis and resume the 

of gentlemen.” 

Spring Ikey Moritz thrust his hands 
into his trousers pockets 

“Gee, it was easy!” he chuckled. 


Jerry, Ikey and Tom, the bartender, sat 
in Burke’s Hotel the following afternoon, 
fairly languid with old laughter. A bottle 
of champagne stood before them. 

“He rube! Bring a corkscrew!” re- 
mark on f enially as he cut the wires. 
“Excuse m *ve been away — wine so 
long that T kind of forget.’ 

“‘Here’s to mellerdrammer!” se Al aimed. 





“After doing the legit all these years, it’s | 


a blessing to pull the old stuff.” 


Tom laughed his last laugh of the day | 


and turned to practical topics. 

“I suppose everything’s settled up?” he 
asked. 

“Sure,” replied Jerry. “I sent this 
jeweler Chase his bit by messenger—might 
embarrass the chief if I was hanging round 
Chase’s today. I saw the chief myself. 
While I’m talking he says he’ll get your 
bricks back as soon as Abel Strong turns 
them in. We sure rolled that Mr. Strong; 
but we gave him something to talk about 
the rest of his days!” 

“Ain’t it about time you sneaked?” 
inquired Tom. “Course you can go as soon 
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We Know This Is 
Wonderful Value 


Dollar for dollar we believe the 
Pittsburgh Visible at $65 to be the 
greatest value on the market. In fact, 
we are convinced that you can pay a 
good deal more, and yet not get any 
more in efficiency, durability, rich finish 


and real service. 


Our business is mostly by mail. That 
means we avoid a large percentage of 
the usual typewriter selling expense. Our 
branch-office and overhead expenses are 
also small. And our organization is ot 
highest efficiency. These are the reasons 
why we can offer this high-class 


Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


(A Standard Machine for Twenty Years) 


at the remarkable price of $65. We also have a unique 
co- ~ ney ng meg Lee by which you can obtain this 
machine in you and at the same time save 
noney. Made with all the latest improvements, in 
cluding back spacer, tabulator, two-color ribbon 
Perfect touch. Quick action. Absolute alignment 
Universal keyboard, and writing always visible 


Detachable Type Basket 
Entire keyboard can be removed as a unit This 
affords quick cleaning of type and keys ; also best way 


of getting at working parts of the machine. Get in 

touch with us at once by mailing the coupon now. 
PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Pittsburgh Visible Ty, —_ 4 Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Will be gled to know pond “¥ can become owner of 
one of your machines, 





Name — +. 
Street 


P.O. en State 








‘United 
‘States 
Tires 


cut down 
tire bills 
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as the chief tips us—but it’s less trouble if 
you ain’t here.” 

“Well, Ike,” said Jerry, “suppose we do 
beat it on the seven-fifteen. Next stop 
Indianapolis—huh? Say”—Jerry pulled 
a folded piece of paper from his waistcoat 
pocket—‘“‘there’s the boob’s promissory 
for four thousand. Guess we'd better lose 
that—hey?” 

“T dunno,” responded Ikey. “I kind of 
hate to burn up a note for four thousand. 
Can’t we use it on him somehow?” 

“T wouldn’t,” interrupted Tom hastily. 
“It’s all right if you got it from him 


straightlike; but there’s no in walk- 
ing right up and asking to arrested!” 
“*T told you, in the first place,” said Ikey, 


“that you could get more’n his fifteen hun- 
dred out of this Abel Strong. I wanted you 
to make him go home and suck in the old 
man too.’ 

“So we would, Ikey, if this had been a 
regular operation in the old days, instead 
of just a little flyer. No, sir! This iece of 
paper might embarrass the chief if it was 
found on us.” Jerry cut carefully the end 
of a new cigar and lit it. He was about to 
flick the match away when, as though 
struck with a sudden impulse, he moved it, 
still lighted, toward the edge of the paper. 
“Hadn’t I better?” he inquired. 

“Sure, you had!" said Tom; and “‘ Yes— 
I guess so!”’ said Ikey. 

he edge caught; the paper flared. 
Jerry dropped the burning brand into an 
ashtray and watched it vanish to cinder. 

Jerry poured another drink. No sooner 
had they lifted their glasses than the door 
was burst open and a short, dapper man 
entered the room in a state of great 
excitement. 


“ Hello, c hase!” exclaimed Jerry. “The 
chief —— 
“Say!” exclaimed Chase. “Where the 


blazes did you get those gold bricks? What's 
the game? I ask you, what’s this game?” 

*Explanation!” Jerry said. ‘You look 
heated!” 

Chase burst into a snort. 

“Your sucker,” he said, “‘showed up in 
Jarmouth’s shop at Centerville this morn- 
ing, asking him to have those bricks tested 
again.” 

“Getting cagey when he thought it 


over!”’—this from Jerry. 
“Cagey!”’ exclaimed Chase. ‘“‘Cagey! 
Do you know what it is? It’s gold! It’s 


pure, raw gold! Jarmouth sawed ’em clear 
through.’ 

“Gold!” exclaimed the conspirators. 

Chase, for very lack of breath, nodded. 

“Didn’t Jarmouth hang on to him?” 
asked Ikey eagerly. 

“He tried to, but the boob took the 
stuff away—he’s headed for the mint in 
Chicago!” replied Chase. “The boob 
dropped that I’d made the tests and 
Jarmouth called me up by long distance. 
WwW here did you get those bricks? 

“Tt’ 8 our old door-stopper!”” 
Tom. “It’s 
Chase dropped into a chair. 
“But you've got the note anyhow!” he 


exclaimed 





exclaimed. 
“No!” snarled Ikey. “No! Jerry 
burned it. There!” 


“Cut that!” said Jerry, as though ab- 
sorbed with matters more important than 
rsonal insult. ‘Tom, get Patsy Burke in 
ere! ! Tell him I want to pay my bill “ 
“You can’t tell Patsy!” put in Ikey 
Moritz. 

“T deserve that,” said Jerry, eying him 
with scorn. “It’s coming to me after the 
rube I’ve been! No; I ain’t going to tell 
Patsy—and you ain’t, either, unless you 
all want to be laughed out of the game. 
You see where we are? We can’t even risk 
trying to collect from the sucker without 
the note! Get Patsy here! Tell him a want 
to pay my bill!” 

“What for?” snarled Ikey. 

“Curiosity!” replied Jerry. 

When Patsy Burke entered the back 
room he found three gentlemen languidly 
toying with their wineglasses and smiling 
pleasantly. 

“You've got my bill, have you, Patsy?” 
inquired the chief conspirator. “All right 
for you! I’m going at seven and I ain’t 
stuck on being seen in front.” 

“Yes,” said Patsy Burke, “and you’ve 
took off my door-stopper. I can’t be 
standin’ that kind of monkey business 
about this house. I need that stopper ——”’ 

“That's all right, Patsy!" replied Jerry. 
“Tt’ll make the joke better if people knows 
it’s been sold again. Besides, the chief's 

romised to send it back as soon as the 
b turns it in for evidence. And I'm 
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credibly informed,” he added, 
been turned in.” He ran over the items of 
the bill. “Twenty-six fifty—all right, 
Patsy; take it out of that. Say, while I’m 
talking, where’d you get the good old 
door-stopper anyway?” 

“I don’t know who he was,” said Patsy. 
“He registered here—John T. Sanderson, 
of Skagway, was the name he give—just 
when the boys was comin’ back from Alaska 
after the game played out. He died that 
night inbed. His heart failed or something. 
He didn’t have anything valuable and we 
never found out who he was. The chief let 
us keep his truck.” 

“John T. Sanderson!" mused Jerry. 
“A monaker I guess. I never aay a 
grafter of that name.” 

“Well, when a man registers at this hotel 
with a set of regular oldtime gold bricks in 
his grip he’s a grafter—ain’t he?” inquired 
Patsy with final logic. 

Patsy departed in the direction of the 
eash register. Left alone, four subdued 
gentlemen said together, like a stage 
chorus, a phrase of five words which ad- 
mitted the justice of condemning them to 
everlasting punishment. 


The vill 
was closing s 
mer, selling Doctor Peeble’s Magic Medical 
Bitters, had departed an hour before. The 
effect of the sample doses, which this 
pioneer of commerce had distributed in 
order to prove the instant curative prop- 
erties of his sovereign remedy, had evapo- 
rated from the loafers about the store. 
They rose, yawned, got into their coats, 
and began wearily looking for parcels, 
whips and buggy-robes 


Suddenly steps hammered on the porch | 
and Abel Strong, bearing two | 


without, 
large valises—one new—strolled easily and 
confidently into the room. Now Abel's 
financial leanings, his break with his father, 


his departure for parts unknown, had been | 


a village joke vel aweek. This pat entrance 
raised a on 
“Well, A ~% 
the storekeeper. 
“Make your fortune?” 
Brown. 


got enough, I see!” said 


proudly. 

“A dollar- thirty?” inquired the deacon. 

“Oh, if you don’t believe it " ex- 
claimed Abel. “I always told you it could 
be done. Look here!” He opened the new 
valise—tilted it toward the group. They 
fell back with very emotion. 

“How much?” asked Matt. 

“Oh, about thirteen thousand dollars!” 
replied Abel carelessly. 

There was no response except whistles. 

“I told you fellows!” declared Abel. 

“I always told yo ou!” 

“Well, well!”’ said the deacon, when the 
exclamations had died down. “You're 
going.) right ahead, I suppose, and get real 
ric 

“No, sir!” exclaimed Abel. “I've 
showed you I could doit. I expect to show 
the old man tonight! Now I’m going to 
get a farm and settle right down here - 

“With Nellie?” inquired the jealous 
Matt Brown. 

Abel blushed to the ears. To cover his 
embarrassment, he shifted. 

“No, sir! I wouldn’t go through it all 
again for any thirteen thousand dollars 
it’s an awful strain!” 

“How did you do it?” inquired the 
storekeeper. 

Abel closed the grip with a lordly gesture. 

“T took a chance!” he said. And he fell 
into a silence on the subject which he 
maintains even to this day. 

Abel bought his farm and came to share 
it in time with Nellie. He held out four 
thousand dollars for some time; then, 
hearing nothing from Jeremiah Jones, he 
used it to buy another hundred acres, 
soothing his conscience with the reflection 
that it was a shame to let good money lie 
idle. Probably, Abel reflected, the posse 
got him anyway! He has already become a 
person of consequence in Maidsville. He 
passes the plate in church; he is running 
for supervisor; and his yap momen on finance 
carry great weight. ey say round the 
stove in the store: 

“He wouldn’t strike hy that way at 
first, but he carries round a great head for 
finance. Why, that boy got his start by 
going to New York an 

all Street game! He saw clear through it 


the first thing. Then he had the sense to | 
or out with his winnings and come home | 


fore any of those brokers got him!" 


“that it’s | 


storekeeper at Maidsville 
op for the night. The drum- | 


asked Matt | 
“Yep!” declared Abel laconically but 


looking into that | 
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UNDERFEED 


| 


- FURNACE 


all ordinary heaters % to 


sumed and make more heat. 


THE 
| PECK 


No matter how much or how little 
your coal bill was /ast winter, put in 
an Underfeed and cut your heat ex- 
pense in fwe, or even three. The 
Underfeed is an every-winter paying 
investment, because it provides cian, 
even, health-promoting heat at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Here’s How: Cheaper grades 
of hard or soft coal, slack, pea and 
buckwheat sizes, which would smother 
fire in other heaters, in the Underfeed 
yield more heat than expensive grades 
in other heaters. 

This is Why: Coal is fed from 
below. Fire is always on top, in direct 
contact with all radiating surfaces. 
Combustion is perfect. Fire is never 
blanketed under fresh coal. The old 
topfeed way chills the heater and causes 
uneven temperature in the house. No 
smoke, no gases, no clinkers and few 
ashes, easily removed by shaking the 
grate bar. Because all smoke is con- 
sumed there is no soot in an underfeed 





% of every dollar thus spent goes 
up the chimney, absolutely wasted in smoke and gases. 
the Underfeed, these valuable heat units must pass through the flames, are con- 
Send for FREE booklet, which clearly proves 
how an Underfeed —Warm Air Furnace or Steam or Hot Water Boiler 
soon pays for itself and then keeps on saving for you for a lifetime. 


Williamson 
Underfeed dirs 


BOILER 


Ciey CHIE PADS A 


HE UNDERFEED way of coal burning mesures a 
dollar’s worth of heat for every dollar spent for coal. 





In 
In 


and the fire-glow is a/Aways upon clean 
surfaces. In other heaters, 
coated surfaces retard heat. 

Underfeed heaters require /ess 
attention —only twice a day in coddest 
weather. 


Here Are Two Examples 


MERTON R. WOOD, First State 
Bank, Kermit, N. Dak., writes: “1 kept 
my seven-room house —most exposed 
location —at temperature of 70 all the 
time and my Un eed furnace burned 
about half the coal in dollars and cents 
that my neighbors did.” 


CHARLES B. WING, Corning, N. Y., 
writes: “With my Underfeed Boiler we 
burned pea coal, saving $1 per ton and 
20% in quantity. Your heating principle 
is perfection.” 


soot- 


Write for FREE Book, fac-simile testimonials and 
how toobtain free heating plans and estimate of cost 








The Peck-Williamson Co. 


329 West Filth Street, Cincinnati 
Furnace Boo! 
ys UNDERFEED beer Bok ‘ 


e by X Book y 


Name of my deale 

















structions to finish—speed9*, to 14 milesan hr passenger. Save 
% builder's price. Free B ar B 4 shows this and other models 


BROOKS MFG. COMPANY, 8305 Sidney St. Saginaw, Mich 


lee y $28 ~ ber ing ts full “aiged pod terns = ed itiuoueted ny | 








SIT DOWN! 





Be able to sit anywhere, any time—on a 
mutortable seat — atthe ball game, in the aut 
bile, at the parade. in camp. Car at 
elescoping Stool—like this 

nly imches long, weight umly 46 


smces, and wherever 





you want to git, you have a goo 
seat —like this. Supports 300 pow mds, Sent 
Parcel Post, prepaid, only §2. Get one now 
STUBER & KUCK, 


Peoria, Dlinois 








it Best Known Boy | 
in America 
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E ABOVE illustration shows a 
Stromberg Carburetor on a modern 
gasoline automobile motor. 


The carburetor is that little me- 

chanical device, on the side of an 

automobile motor, which is used for obtaining 

an economical. explosive mixture of raw gaso- 
line and erdinary air. 


Too little is known, or understood, by 
automobile owners, of the modern carburetor. 
Yet it is one of the most important single 
units of your car. For the more efficient your 
carburetor the more efficient your motor. 
Besides that, an efficient carburetor means 


complete control of your power plant under 
all conditions. It means more efficiency out 
of every gallon of gasoline consumed. It 
means a reduction of your gasoline expense. 


With gasoline costing from eighteen to twenty- 
two cents a gallon (this varies, of course, in 
different sections of the country) you know how 
rapidly and to what a surprising extent your 
monthly gas bills can swell. And from every 
indication gasoline is going still higher. In ad- 
dition to this the grade or quality of gasoline 
has been rapidly decreasing from year to year. 


As a consequence, the only way to reduce 
your gasoline expense is to reduce your 


gasoline consumption. So it becomes more 
urgent than ever that the carburetor on your 
car be one that gets the utmost efficiency out 
of every gallon of gasoline with the least 
possible waste. 


The carburetor question, without doubt, 
demands more consideration, by you, than 
any other part of your automobile. Gasoline 
you must have—or you cannot run your car. 
Thus the sensible and economical move is 
to investigate and understand that part of 
your car which actually converts the gasoline 
into working shape, and that part is— the 
carburetor. 


Power 


Efficiency 


The Stromberg Carburetor has a 
record for economical performance. 
It invariably gets the maximum 
power out of every drop of gasoline 
used —and it utili¢es iess. 

A Stromberg Carburetor will put 
new life into any automobile. And by 
any automobile we mean it will add 
efficiency to any kind ofacar that will 
run —whether it be of the old two cyl- 
inder type or the modern six cylinder 
type. For it not only cuts your gaso- 
line consumpticn but it makes your 
motor more efficient, gives it more 
power, more speed, and makes it run 
with perfect smoothness. 


The Stromberg Carburetor is flex- 


STROMBERG 


Carburetors 


ible—that is it is scientifically built 
to be adjusted by anyone to fit and 
operate in any climate. It always 
supplies the correct mixture for the 
temperature in which it is working. 
It enables you té throttle down to a 
walk on “high” without heating your 
motor or wasting gas. 

You can judge the standing of the 
Stromberg by the fact thatit is now in 
use on more high priced cars than 
any other carburetor. 

While it does cost a little more, the 
difference is insignificant in proportion 
to the economyit effects. Itdecreases 
your gasoline consumption and in- 
creases your power, speed, comfort 


and convenience. That which gives 
the best service in the long run, is 
always the most inexpensive, and 
everything connected with an auto- 
mobile should be figured on the “long 
run” basis. 

The Stromberg was the first to in- 
troduce the easy starting device— 
which eliminated tickling and flushing. 

The Stromberg was the first to in- 
troduce the glass float chamber — so 
that youcan tell ata glance whether or 
not there is “gas” in the carburetor. 

The Stromberg will never flood. 
By the very nature of its correct con- 
struction and proper principle it can 
not get out of adjustment. 


Economy 


Flexibility 





The Stromberg is built in the most 
modernly equipped carburetor plant 
in the industry. Our staff of engi- 
neers are carburetor experts. 

Stromberg service is world wide, 
and carburetor service is of the ut- 
most importance. 

It will pay you to have your present 
carburetor taken off your car and a 
Stromberg put on. 

If you are buying a new car insist 
on a Stromberg. Don’t be talked 
into anything else. 

If you would like to look into this 
highly important subject further, write 
us, and we will be glad to send you 
a set of our 1913 literature —gratis. 


BRANC 


Stromberg 


New York 


Motor Devices Company, 50 East 25th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Ese Sop, Mert: Che in Co ep Anat Pe ee gage, See Frm, Sea 


Minneapolis 








AKE this an OLUS Summer and 
be more comfortable than you 
ever believed possible. 


OLUS is shirt and underdrawers com- 
bined. We have put the shirt tails to 
practical use, turned them into drawers. 


OLUS appeals to every man because 
it can’t work up out of trousers— can’t 
bunch in seat — is Coat Cut — has Closed 
Crotch —has Closed Back —is a perfect 
comfort garment for work, play or rest. 
OLUS comes in all shirt styles and in all 


shirt materials— madras, percales, silks, silk 
mixtures, mercerized fabrics, flannels. 
Prices: $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5 
Ask your dealer foe OLUS. We 
will send prepaid, if he cannot 
supply you. Write for free wn 
« | Back 
PHILLIPS-JONES COMPANY > 
Dept. 0, 1199 Broadway, New York 


Makers of “ Emperor” 
Laundry-Proof Shirts 
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iT CUTS THE CARBON 





Here at last—a decarboniser that actually work 
We positively guarantee it to clean your auto 
mobile engine, pistons and valves slick as a 
whistle. Non-explosive. Non-inflammable. Will 
not corrode, pit or injure. When your engine 
begins to hammer and overheat, with conse- 
quent loss of power — it’s the carbon. Pour 4 
pint of HOWELL’S PERFECTION into each 
cylinder and let it stand over night. In the 
morning your engine will be new again. No 
work, no fuss, no loss of time and cost practi- 
cally nil. 1 quart can f.o.b. Chicago for $1.00 
It has made good. It works! 
Also for Motor Cycles, Boats and all Gasoline Engines 
Clean the Engine with Howel carbo 
Pat Your (50) A a pew td, yes 
h the Metal with Sunbr t Meta i 
tn Order (arose thel ean h Pertec te r is rene ame 
lf your dealer cannot supp ou we wil ship fo: tu 00 om 
prepaid, the following: 1 a 1D. : T qt 
($1), Sib. Sunbright Sox si) ow ( ee x 
eajer’s name ik 


diator Compound 








Howell & ananeeh™ 4 





FE np te Me ta 

lish and be ts 

cring Mowe 
Products. 










648 N. Robey St. 
CHICAGO 














interest allowed on deposits in even 
% hundreds, and 5% on smaller sums 
$3,600,000 of Approved First Mortgages with 
i rustee, together with $850,000 Capital, Sur 
plus and Stockholders’ individual liability as 
your security. 23 years in business. U nder 
State supervision. Write for The Sulky Dollar.” 


Georgia State Savings Association, 175 York St., Savannah, Ga. 
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THE LITTLE BROWN 
ONE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


| “T’ll go now and send one of the maids over 
to you. Be sure and get some rest yourself. 
What is it?” He bent over to hear. 

She pointed to the flame of rose that filled 
the windowed s) “It’s your morning!” 
Her eyes crinkle u “You need a shave 
dreadfully,” she sai 


iv 





ANNISTON did not wake until late. As 


he dashed out for his dip in the lake 
he caught a glimpse of Miss Page standing 
on the green slope, looking incomparably 
radiant and dazzling after this long dark 
vigil of the night. The sight of her was as 
invigorating as that plunge into the spark- 
ling, sun-filled water. He had always felt 
that he had some enormous, as yet unknown, 
capacity for happiness. Yet the thought of 
those hours still held its anxious under- 
current. 

But when he was hurrying over to the 
Brownell cabin after his hasty breakfast 
alone at the camphouse, the omnipresent 
Mrs. Speir stopped him in the path to re- 
late incidents of the devastative lobster. 
She herself had been with the sick all night. 
Poor little Miss Brownell had gone round 
in the dark knocking at the cabins of all 
the young men to get some one to help her 
uncle, without avail. If it had been Miss 
Page it would have been a different story! 
The doctor from Wonax was at the 
Brownells’ now. 

It was evidently no moment for callers. 
The fact disturbed him some way. 


*‘ All the rest have gone,” said Miss Page | 


as they walked off at last together, he 
mio My picnic stores. 

“Well, that was the calculation, wasn’t 
it?”’ asked Lanniston absently, with an 
admiring glance at her tall, upstanding 
young figure. As usual Snow White didn’t 
| answer. She gave him a strange, startling 

glance from her blue eyes before the long 


to her exquisite cheeks—Lanniston could 
hardly believe his senses. Why these signs 
of feeling just now, when he wasn’t looking 
forthem? Great artists, however, may reap 
| the reward of prolonged creative toil in an 
unforeseen yet culminating moment. He 
was conscious of an extreme elation. He 
could tell the Brown One that she had 
predicted ae y. 

When he looked at Snow White again she 
was as impassive as ever. He found him- 


self studying her curiously as they ran down | 
| 


| to the canoe. 

“The lake looks as if it might whip up 
into a storm,” she remarked casually. ‘We 
really ought to have got off when the 
others did!” 

“Are you. afraid?” 

“Afraid!” she repeated scornfully. a 
can swim better than you can. 

“All right, we'll have a swimming match 
when we get back,”’ said Lanniston gayly. 
“Hand me those things on the sand there, 
will you?” 

Sardine tins are not in themselves con- 
ducive to sentiment, yet there was senti- 
ment somewhere in her way of handing 
them. She was conscious when her fingers 
touched his: she moved them away with 
such undue haste that a jar of something 
fell in the water and had to be fished up. 

As he paddled out into the lake they 
seemed to be in a world of incomparable 
beauty. The mountains curved round to 
meet the irregular curve of the ly? green 
forest, through which the white birches 
shone like siJyer torches; the sky was a 
deep-blue vauit of radiance, with darkly 
contrasting clouds in the west; the water 
on which his canoe floated was alive with 
glancing sunbeams; and in the canoe sat, 
facing Lanniston, Snow White, bright and 
white and golden, with all her long exquisite 
curves of throat and bosom and limbs, her 
fair, firm hands lying in her lap. The wind 
that fanned them both was pine laden; it 
seemed to come from the very slopes of 
Heaven and to have in it the essence of life. 

“By George, it’s almost too much!” said 
Lanniston suddenly, drawing a long breath. 
He answered her questioning glance. “This 
scene—the day—you—everything! If we 
could go on like this forever! That's what 
people rep say, isn’t it? Ah, it’s be- 
ginning to change already.” 

As he spoke the clouds in the west began 
to mass together; a chill wind came from 
beyond the curving shoreline. 


golden lashes hid them: a faint flush rose | 





Model 48 


As in the heraldry of old, you note the quiet yet unmistakable 


evidence of courtly aristocracy 


so in the easy sway and) 


clean-limned elegance of, its proportions wt: the. preference 


for) this splendid car. 


‘And} \dgderiving all_ the beauty and sumptuousness of its 


appointments is the sterling 
integtity.. 


For instance, the on. head’ motor; 


character of its Wapering 


the engine that tells the 


story of a good car; such features as the extra large trang- 
mission and differential—full floating rear axle in one-piece 
crucible housing; and our new Electric Cranker that spins 


‘your engine at the touch of a button. 


throughout. 


Electrics lly lighted 


\\ 


Vi 
This type, the Moon. 48 Touring Car, equipment comp lefe, 


$1,985.00.. Model 39, $1, 


SG 


650.00. 
‘Moon Motor Car Co 


ALY 
St Louis WS A 





‘Be Send i fe) a 


TRIAL BOTTLE | 


20 ¢ 








You have never 
seen anything like 
this before 


| 
} 
The fragrance of thousands of 
blossoms in a vial 2 inches high 
The most exquisite perfume | 
science ever produced. Not | 
diluted with alcohol. 
i 






Flower Drops 


: bd 50 at dealers or by mail. Send 
eck, stamps, money order 
Rouen Lily of the Valley Rowe 


Violet. Money back if not pleased 
Send 20c. silver or stampe for 


Please mention name ot 
dealer. Address today 
2 Paul Rieger, 147 ist St. San Francisce | 
act sf Maher of Hig) Grade Perfumes 
lL re Pari New York San Francisco 





$92.50—Our Price 
for 30 Days! 





We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote” Garage (1915 
model) for $92.50. But to protect ourselves from edvan 
ing prices of steel, we set a time limit. We guarante 
this record price for 30 days only 


Edwards Fireproof Garage 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for pri 
Gives absolute protection from eneak thieves. joy riders 
fire, lightning, accidents, carelessness, et« ma boo 
$30 monthly in garage rent Saves — ue a w wee wad 
rouble, Comes ready to set do All parts cut and fitted 
Simple, complete dirertions A aa Absolutely rurt 
pr raf inte and seam pe rmanemt ly tight Lacks secure 

Prompt, safe delivery anu satist . “ i. Postal s . 
age b xs 


The Edwards Mis. Ce.. 1- €01 Keslecten Ave.. Cimcuamati Obie 


brings new 56- px ustrated 











shotgun easy to attain, 


DU PONT POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Learn to Shoot at the Gun Club 


Frequency of practice, convenience of club grounds and the enthusias 
tic help of skilful and competitive shooters makes proficiency with the 
and provides delightful recreation. 


Read The Story of Trapshooting 
and “ Hints to Beginners” 
by an experienced shooter 

Start in the game now by 
sending for “Sport Alluring” 


Booklet No. 214 
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Alba Installation Rothschild’s “Clothing Department,” 


Chicago. 


“Well displayed is half sold” 
and good light is more than half of good display 


Have 


your business? 


You know the places you like to go to best; 


you ever considered what better light would mean to 


the places where 


you feel most like buying. They are the best lighted places. 
Your customers feel the same way. 
Besides, better light means more efficient, profitable work by 


every employé. 


Alba Shades, Globes and Lighting Fixtures 


give the best light for business places— bright, without either glare 


or deep shadow ; 


economical. 


handsome, but 


efficient; accurately directed ; 


Wouid you not like to know more about them? 


Send your address for Catalogue No 47-N of Alba Lighting 


Fixtures; Illustrated Catalogue 


Information; 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 


Sales and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston and Toronto 


No 42-N for Home Lighting 
Book No 48-N on Principles of Correct Lighting. 


Pittsburgh 








* 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
% 70 varieties iMustrated and Gescribed 


Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and 
eggs for hatching. A perfect dl to all poultry 
waisers, Send J0c for this notec 


B.H.GREIDER, Box 3. Rhona Pa. 


RUNNING WATER IN HOUSE OR BARN 

If there's a stream or spri ar, plenty of water 

pay be had by installing a NiaG. SARA H YDRA’ ULIC 

Write for illustrated catalogue an 

uaranteed estimate. We furnish Caldwell 
anks and Towers 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC BUSING Coes -~* 
P. 0. Box 1019 





PATENT ?2< IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturere “es Owen patents Send 


or 3 free books; inventions wanted; 
prizes, et¢ I ge na ent or nofee. Manufacturing facili 
tice, RICHARD B OWEN, Washington 


33 Owen Bidg,, 


BENNETT MEDICAL COLLEGE—45th year 


Medical Department Loyola University. Summer 


| Semester commencing June 9, ending September 20, 


ton, D.C. | 1913. Catalog ready. Dept. S. E. P 


-» 1358 Fulton St., Chicago 








TO YOUR DOOR 
BY PARCEL POST 





94 inches long, 8 inches deep, 14 inches wide. 


RESISTO CASE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 





The dandiest, roomiest, lightest weight, trav- 
eler's case you've ever seen. Weighs ONLY 5 
pounds. Handsome, strong and classy-looking 
Built to withstand the bumps and thumps of 
travel. Rich brown color; sewed edges; heavy 
leather strape; fine Corbin lock; linen lined; 
leather straps inside top and body and shirt fold. 


Your initials lettered on free 


You will be delighted with this splendid, serv- 
iceable waterproof case, which will hold all you 
want to carry 

Don't spend a lof of money for a suit-case when 
this one looks us well and will serve you as well 
as a much higher priced case. Sold only by 
mati direct from factory. Send $4.00 in currency 
or by post office or express money order. Per- 
sonal checks not acceptable Specify if you 
want Men's case (8 inches deep) or Women'scase 
(6 inches deep). Remember, your money back with- 
out quibble or question if you are not satisfied. 
Address your order and send money to 


RESISTO LUGGAGE CO. 


Station ! Newark, New Jersey 











Sent FREE 


VACATION 
PLANS 


The most helpful and interest- 
ing vacation books ever issued. 
They tell of over 1,000 de- 
lightful vacation places all over 


NEW ENGLAND 
The Vacation Land 


Mountains, woods, lakes, seashore, 
islands, of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. 

They give you just the practical 
facts you need —lists of hotels, board- 
ing houses, farms, camps, with rates. 

They are indispensable in vaca- 
tion planning. 

Send today, stating region you 
preter. 

Address Vacation BUREAU 


THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 
Room 815, So. Station, Boston, Mass. 














EVENING POST 


“TI told you it would,” said Miss Page. 
“Storms come up so quickly here.” 

The next minute the gale, rushing down 
the lake, had lashed it into black white- 
topped, seethin aaa. The sky was black, 
the forest and the mountains—with an 
eery, yellow witchlight somewhere on the 
edge of the blackness. The lake boiled, 
tossing the canoe up and down. 

“We'll run into the cove over here and 
beach her,”’ said Lanniston. 

“Look out for the sunken trees,” 
Miss Page anxiously. 

Lanniston turned his head a moment 
where he stood to look round, swerved in- 
advertently as a sardine can hurled itself at 
him as from a catapult, lost his footing and, 
pitching headlong overboard, took canoe 
and girl with him. He felt a sharp blow 
on his forehead, and after one agonizing 
moment lost consciousness. 


said 


When Lanniston woke for the second 
time that day he was lying on the cot- 
lounge by an open window in his own cabin, 
screened by a red curtain from the rest of 
the room. Apart from the crackling of the 
logs everything was still; yet he felt that 


| it was not the stillness of solitude—some- 
| body was there. Through the window he 





looked up into a little patch of blue sky 
where a small white cloud was uetting 
with a y top. His head felt odd. He 
found that it was bandaged, but when he 
tried to lift it from the pillow it lifted all 
right. He began to remember with strange 
lapses what had happened: He must have 
hit against one of those sunken trees— 
somebody’s arms—Snow White’s—had 
been round him, holding him up. She had 
said: ‘“‘Don’tclutchme!” Hecould feel the 
waves strike his face. There he was, lying 
on the oil-clothed floor of the cabin of the 
tiny steamer that + up and down the 
lake, surrounded by the alien faces of 
passengers, still with their valises and the 
air of those whose interest is reluctantly 
wrenched from the absorbing matter of 
their own arrival in time for dinner. 

Somebody had remarked: “‘ He’s opened 
his eyes. 

The red-faced captain was doing things 
to him that were disturbing. Then he was 
being half walked, half carried up the slope 
to his own door. By the smell of iodoform 
he must have been attended to here. What 
an infernal idiot he had been! Theevents of 
the —_ before rushed over him; hesat up 
straight, and parting the curtains looked 
out at the kind face of gray-pompadoured 
Mrs. Speir. 

“Oh, Mr. Lanniston! 
again,” she entreated. 

“Oh, I I’m all right now. I’ve had a good 
nap,’ * he said with a reassuring smile, “‘I 
think, if you don’t mind leaving, I’ll get 
up and dress.” 

“T hardly think you ought,” 


Do lie down 








she pro- | 


tested, but to his relief she rose. He felt | 


some strange quality in the gaze she bent 
on him; it was as if she saw him through 
some other medium. 
stand your hurry after——— Oh, Mr. 
Lanniston, what we all went through! Mr. 
Jones was looking through the spyglass— 
we were all down on the float mete a the 
storm—and he saw your canoe capsize 
and Miss Page holding you up just as the 
steamer got there. Our hearts were in our 
mouths. That dear, brave girl! We all 
know what your feelings must be. Even 
when it’s some one you don’t care about, 

ou’d feel—and when you do! I’ve been 

rushing out that beautiful hair of hers—it 
was so wet ——” Mrs. Speir’s light eyes 
dwelt tenderly upon him. 

“Yes,” said Lanniston. “It was so kind 
of you to stay here, but if you'll go now, 
Mrs. Speir —— 

He heard her just outside his door, an- 
swering a newcomer. “Yes, the dear fel- 
low, he feels it very deeply Yes, it is 
sweet, isn’t it? His life belonging to her! 
Such a romance!” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” said Lanniston 
blankly, going out of earshot. In spite of his 
annoyance he grinned as he thought of the 
Brown One’s comments as he told her. But 
Snow White had been fine: if he had a 
natural masculine wish a = had been her 
rescuer instead of she his, he quenched it 
instantly with disgust at himeel. 

But when he was dressed and started to 
walk somewhat shakily over to the Brown- 
ell cabin before the supper bell rang, he was 
aware of that curious new quality in the 
gaze of all the people he met, going and 
coming on the pathway, or sitting in groups 
on the low cabin steps. Conversation 
hushed as he approached. Some called out 





“Of course I under- | 
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For Travel Expenses 











HESE Travelers’ Cheques 
are better than actual 
money because they can 
be used like money in all 
parts of the civilized 
world and are safe to 
carry. 

You can pay hotel bills 
with them, buy railway 
and steamship tickets, 
use them in the principal 
shops, without convert- 
ing them intocurrency. 


They are issued in $10, 
$20, $50 and $100, each cheque 
engraved with its foreign money value. They 
are useless without your signature and may 
be replaced if lost or stolen. 


Thousands of American tourists are find- 
ingthem the mostconvenientandeconomical 
as well as the safest traveling funds. They can 
be cashed at 50,000 banks without a personal 
introduction; your signature identifies you. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques 


Get them at™ 

your Bank 
If your own bank is 
not yet supplied with 
them, write for infor- 
mation as to where 
they can be chtained 
in your vicinity. 
BANKERS TRUST CO. 

New York City 


iene < ail Lo 


No ugly ripped seams when 
you wear the seamless sheer 


IPSWICH 


No. 2280 
Stockings 


Are knit to shape 
and therefore fit as 
well after washing 
as before; have the 
fashionable amount 
of sheerness, style 
and wear that 
particular women 
demand. Made of 
strong silk-lisle, high 
spliced heel, double 
sole, 4% -inch double 
top, reinforced heel 
andtoe. In black, tan 
and white at 25c a pair. 


° ’ 
Children’s 
Ipswich 
No. 33 Narrow Rib 
No. 35 Wide Rib 
have the Tosring quality 
on busy little legs that 
will please the thriftiest 
mothers. The whole Ipswich 

line is knit to shape. 
Ask your dealer for these 


styles. If he cannot supply 
you write us, 


IPSWICH MILLS 

1822—1913 

4 River Street 

Ipswich, Maas. 

Many other styles 

for men, women and 

children at 1Sc and 

25ca pair. Write for 
TRADE MARK CAtalog. 


CW EE eS 
‘) KEYLESS PADLOCK 


No knobs to turn—no clicks to count 
Press the buttons and it flies o; . 

combinat: possible on each k. Oper- 

ated as easily in pe Se Solid brass 

promt. Sells 

on sight—no competition 

Sample free to “Let Ge Write today. Address 


Lock Co., 655 Jackson Blvd, Chicage 
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need the perfect freedom of 
movement—the unrestrict- 
ed muscles—the unretarded 
circulation that you get with 





TRADE 


MARK 
Patented Feb. 15,1910 


The Only and Original Shirt Garter 


Fastens to shirt and socks. 
Adjusts itself to every move- 
ment — every posture. No 
leg bind—no rub—no strain — 
just neatness and comfort. Holds 
sock securely up —holds shirt 
down without wrinkles or bulg- 
ing. Special rubber button and 
loop clasp. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or money r 


Three styles — 
A and B in silk, 75c; 
in lisle, 50c; and 
style C 25c. 


At your Dealers 
If they can't supply you we will 


Shirt-Garter Company 
920 Garden St. Columbia, Tenn. 

















FLEX-A-TILE 
Asphalt Shingles 


Make your roof more than 
a mere covering for your 
home; they make it an artis- 
tic part of the ensemble. 
Flex-a-Tile Shingles mean— 


Permanency with Economy 


Flex-a-Tile really costs less than or- 
dinary roofing and will endure as 
long as the building stands. 

Flex-a-Tile roofs never need repairs, 


paint or renewal. They are water 
proof, fire proof and weather proof. 

Flex-a-Tile with the natural green or 
rich red of its granite or slate sur- 
facing, combines beautifully with 
your color scheme. 


Send for illustrated booklet and sample. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 
Chicage, Ills. 


1017 Forty-fifth Avenue 




















F YOU WANT to obtain a college edu- 
cation without cost drop us a line. We shall 
be glad to tell you how hundreds of others have 
accomplished that result. Educational Division, 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. | 


| Brown One's cabin. 


| where the register la: 


| before-supper crowd, 


of it. 


sary 


THE SATURDAY 


congratulations, others only looked at him 
speakingly. The men turned their eyes 
away with affected ease. He w hot. 
Impossible not to see that the wind of ro- 
mance had whipped the camp mind into a 
seething tumult of sentiment as the gale 
had whipped up the waters of the lake. 
There was only one thing for him to do 
evidently. A tingling, uncomfortable sen- 
sation began to pervade Lanniston as he 
felt the cords that bound him, a sacrifice, 
even if a willing one, on the altar of love. 
He went with renewed swiftness down 
the more solitary trail that led to the 
He had fancied her 
waiting for him, but there was nobody there. 
Her uncle then had entirely recovered; they 


| would be at supper. 


The office of the camphouse, with its 
big, spark-showering log-fire, its low counter 
fa , and its little post- 
office window, was filled with the usual 
the men in semi- 
sporting rig, the women with white sweaters 
or cloaks over their light gowns. 
Outside, through the window, one saw 
between the white, gleaming trunks of the 


| tall birches on the slope the ~~ steamer 
i 


pushing off with a spread of white foam 
into the dark waves, with a shaft of red 
sunset behind her. The Brownells were 
not there, but Miss Page was, dressed in 
white, as usual, talking to a girl beside her, 
shorter by many inches. 

She was paler than was her wont, but as 


she caught — of Lanniston a wave of | 


crimson enveloped her from forehead to 
throat; her beautiful blue eyes, suffused 
with the consciousness of surrender, be- 
sought him not to take too great advantage 


Rule kindly, 
Tenderly, over thy kingdom fair. 


There was a hush, a lane seemed to 
make itself through the assembl for the 
shamefaced Lanniston to reach her. Be- 
fore that audience he felt like a fool as he 
tried to express his deep grati- 
tude. To his utter relief the doors behind 
him were soon thrown open; supper was 
announced, and the only conversation 
possible, that over erty any | figures at 
the table, while he waited for the chairs at 
the other end to be filled. 

“The Brownells are late tonight,” he 
suggested at last. 

“Oh, haven’t you heard?” asked Mrs. 
Speir, surprised. ‘“‘They went this morning 
with the doctor on the eleven o'clock boat 








to connect with the train—you can’t get | 


out of this place any later.” 
his look of astonishment. “The doctor 
thought Mr. Brownell should be taken 
at once to Boston in case an operation is 
Seeman, They'll cable for his married 
daughter in yy 

the Brown One had gone! Lanniston 


She answered | 


heard afterward that he had been very | 


lively at the meal. Bitterness inexpressible 
surged over him. If this was the way a 
friend treated you—to go off and make no 
sign! 


Of course it was only common decency | 
to’ respond to the appeal she had made | 
the night before, but after those intimate, | 


stressful hours—why, if the man had been 
his own relative he couldn't have identified 
himself more with the Brown One's efforts. 
You gave without calculation, out of your 
own overflowing desire to help and com- 
fort, and then you were cast off like an 
intrusion, an impertinence. And he had 
had his arms round her little figure the 
night before, and she had leaned on him. 


Bah! people in places like this, who came | 


and went to serve their own ends, just used 
you as occasion demanded. They thought 
of you afterward just as somebody they 
had once met. 

He laughed so loud, he talked so auda- 
ciously, that people at other tables turned 
round. Once he caught the expression on 
Snow White's face it had worn when she 
pushed away the child; she leaned over to 
speak to the ever-ready Talcott. 

Yet there was something in Lanniston 
which he struggled against and couldn't 
subdue, a wild craving for the Brown One, 
the like of which he had never felt for any 
woman before. It took him unawares. It 
was the hunger one feels for the common, 


| everyday, necessary things—for bread, or 


water, or air, or the pillow on which one 


| lays his wea: 


He heard himself roposing a game of 
bridge for them all, three tables. “I'll see 
you Tater,” he murmured to Snow White, 
| Rana. her firm, cool, beautifully shaped 

and. The Brown One’s soft little palm 
| had melted into his. 
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This Waltham innovation creates a new 
wedding gift, appealing equally to the Bride 
and Bridegroom and bestowing on the giver 
a happy sense of avoiding the common 
place. 

These “ Bride-and-Groom”™ sets combine 
high grade Waltham movements (for ladies 
andgentlemen)incases which areidentically 
engravedor enameled. Corresponding spaces 
are left for the initialing 

Exquisite leather boxes are provided for 
these combinations as 
above. 
illustration is open-face but the back of the 


in the photograph 


(The man's watch shown in the 


For a graduation gift de 
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Walthant a iches 
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of the Waltham Rive veide, 
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case is shown to indicate the engraving) 
Weare offering five of these cornbinations 
ranging in price from $100 to $400 for the 
sets complete 
We believe you will agree with us that nc 
gift to the bride and groom could be more 
true to sentiment or more permanently wel 








come than these symmetrical watches 
If your jeweler has not yet secured for 
display these sets kindly write to us and we 


-—-~ - 


will arrange for you to see them without any 
trouble or obligation on your part, and we 
will also send you the “ Bride-and-Groom ' 
booklet which gives complete information 
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Everybody Needs a Plier. 11 is indispensable about the 

home, office, garage and barn. We make Utica Pliers for every 

body m yours? Do more than ask for a plier; ask for a 
tica 







interesting. May wesend you a oy 
A post-card will bring it to you 


The Utica Drop F erged Teal Ca. Wien NY Y, 









Money in Boat Livery! 
Can ship in any quantity eed 
house Never leak, rust, «) 

y ver 
~wnpartents, so cannot sink = a wnt de 
signs te Wanted in Every 
it Write TODAY tor FREE « 
*rhoes. 


Co., 118 Bellevue Ave. Detron, Mich. 


and Special 
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Shoe Polishes 


FINEST QUALITY LARGEST VARIETY 


“ALBO ” 


cleans and whitens 
canvas and leather 
shoes. In round white 
cakes packed in zin 





boxes, with sponge, 
10 In handsome, 
large aluminum boxe 
with sponge, 25« 

9? combination for 


“STA 


cleaning and polish- 
ing all kinds of r t 
10c. “Dandy” size, 25 


“GILT EDGE” 


the only ladies’ shoe dress 
ing that positively contains 
Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and « ni idren's boots 


und shoes Shines without rubbing, - rench 
Gloss,” 1c. 
“ 99 combination for gentle 
BABY ELITE men who take pride in 
having their shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre 
to all black shoes. Polish with a br ush or cloth, 10 
cents. “Elite” size, 25 cents 


“QUICKWHITE” ‘3340: wi 


and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c. and 25 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for full size package, charges paid 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World. 





Is Never Cleaner 
Than Its Cuffs 


The embarrassment of soiled cuffs 
is instantly overcome by a simple 
turn and you have 


A CLEAN CUFF 
FOR A SOILED CUFF 





is not a novelty but a necessity in its most oth 
cient form, at no increased cost for good shirts 
$, 50& $2. If your dealer does not sell 


Columbia Cuftur shirts, write to 


NEW COLUMBIA SHIRT CO, 
729 Broadway, New York 
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“Porosknit” 


Wins! 








Buy a few suits now. 
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a ‘Chalmers Guarantee 
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HESE three features win: the elastic fitting 
| back; the comfortably closed crotch; the 
guaranteed durability. The first two features 
make for the wonderful — absolute — ease and comfort 
of Chalmers "Porosknit" Union Suits. The back stretches 
up and down, as well as sideways, so that stoop, bend, twist as you will, you'll 
have no binding, pulling, bulging, nor gaping. This is unusual. "Porosknit" Union 
Suits fit right. Good and light, they absorb and evaporate perspiration. 
Gentlemen: The enjoyable union suits are "Porosknit." Fastidious men will 
like the new 44 length, with covered knee and free ankle. Every genuine 
* Porosknit" garment is guaranteed without reserve. Read the Guarantee Bond. 


For 
Men 


Mercerized “ Porosknit” (looks like silk) $1.00 per 
garment, $2.00 Union Suit. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
1 Washing » N.Y. 


Get 


Yours 


Shirts and 
Drawers, each 


UNION 
SUITS 


25cR 


Boys 
50c fe" 


Boys 


50c 


Men $1.00 


Men 


Handled by Good Dealers Everywhere 
Send for Booklet Showing Styles 
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When He Wants 
Money 


The live man does not content 
himself with wondering where it’s 
coming from. He looks around for 
that spare-time occupation which 
will yield him the largest return. 

Thousands of young men—and young 
women—are securing the extra money 
they need by acting as the representatives 
of The Saturday Evening Post,'The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
in their off-hours. Just why their earnings 
are liberal we will explain when we hear 
from you. ak 

Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Penna. 











MVLLINS CEDAR CANOES 
CANT SINK 


The famous Yale and Harvard models—high- > 
est grade material— finest finished—the strong- 
est, staunchest, handsomestcanoes built. When 
equipped with Mullins Patented Buoyancy 
Pads these canoes have sufficient buoyancy to 
float when capsized or filled with water and 
keep two people afloat. Open gunwale con- 
struction— Keel— Heavy Pressed Bronze Bang 
Plates protecting stems. 















Hand: Colored Catalogue Free. 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
354 Franklin St., Salem, O. 








CLASS PINS sivcxs 


N 5 FACTORY TO YOU weit 
¥ For College, School, Society or Lodge 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upton request Either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 25c each ; 
$2.50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 1i0c each; 1.00 dozen 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 12 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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whittling 
No waiting 
No soiled fingers 
No broken points 


That saves money 


Mi efficiency 
pencil 
te 


“Just nick the paper and pull 
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Bisisdell Paper Pencil Ca, Philadelphia + 
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CHEER UP 


1 Show Your Club Colors 
In a Wick Fancy Hat Band 


Prepare now. Get your Club asso- 
ciates together. Exclusive patterns— 
nd loom work—75 cents a Band. 
3000 regular stock patterns—50 cents 
a Band. Send for Catalogue—FREE. 
Get Wick Bands from your hatter, 
or direct from Dept. S. 


Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 








EVENING POST 


As he was dashing out of the office the 
clerk’s voice called him back: 

“You didn’t get your mail tonight, Mr. 
Lanniston. Miss Brownell left this for you.” 

In his cabin, with the door barred, he 
read it by the lighted lamp—only a few 
words, yet they breathed the soul of the 
Brown One in them. They bore the com- 
fort of her touch, the lovely cadence of her 
voice, her laugh; her invisible presence 
radiated the spirit which makes the plainest 
face changelessly beautiful to the one who 
loves. 
| The tears came to Lanniston’s eyes; he 
eode w head down on his arms on the table 

y 


‘hen he rose there was a dancing light 
in them; he smiled as he looked at the 
addvess of the Boston hotel in the letter. 

“They say you can’t get out of this 
place at night, do they?” he murmured 
scoffingly, and strode from the cabin. 


| “Yes, thére were two matches made up 
there last summer,” Mrs. Speir announced 
to some friends. ‘‘ Miss Page, of course, and 
| Mr. Taleott—they have three magnificent 
homes. That young Lanniston felt ter- 
ribly! He sent her a gorgeous wedding 
present. There was a great fuss about her 
saving his life, but the steamer would have 
done it anyway. That plain little Miss 
Brownell—you remember her, don’t you, 
Mrs. Wells?—caught him on the rebound. 
I must say I feel sorry for her; he’s flirted 
with every girl north of Washington!” 
“They say that kind sometimes makes 
the best husbands,”’ suggested Mrs. Wells, 
who was the wife of a popular man. 
“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Speir. 


Sunspots 


ATHER RICARD, director of the 

observatory of the University of Santa 
Clara, is convinced that observation of 
sunspots furnishes a successful method of 
predicting weather more than a month 
ahead, and is predicting Pacific Coast 
weather on this basis. To what degree—if 
any—sunspots affect the weather on the 
earth is a burning question among astrono- 
mers; and Father Ricard is one of the firm- 
est believers, for he contends that the spots 
not only affect the weather of the earth, but 
that spots located at certain points on the 
sun affect the weather of certain places on 
the earth. 

It is the idea that the sunspots affect the 
magnetism in and round the earth and so 
set up disturbances that make themselves 
known by storms. 

A sunspot goes round the sun in twenty- 
seven days. When a spot gets near the 
western edge of the sun weather disturban- 
ces may be expected along the Pacific Coast, 
Father Ricard has contended for some 
time. He now finds there are other points 
in the travels of the spot where it seems to 
affect Pacific Coast weather—the others 
being three days before the spot passes the 
center of the sun on the back, three days 
before it reaches the eastern edge of the 
sun on the back, and three days before it 
reaches the center line on the front. 

His contentions have been answered 
by the argument that if a sunspot affects 
the earth’s weather at all it must affect 
the weather of the whole earth and not 
one locality, for the spot can be seen as 
well on the Atlantic Coast as on the 
| Pacific or in China. To this he recently 
replied with a table of his weather predic- 
| tions based on sunspots for the early part 
of the past winter, and the Weather Bureau 
reports of Pacific Coast disturbances in 
the same period, to show the accuracy of 
his pretlictions. 





The Newest Broom 


TREET cleaning on the general prin- 

ciples of sweeping the parlor carpet is 
rapidly coming into use in Europe. In 
many cities various types of vacuum clean- 
ers are being tried out. Most of them are 
motor vehicles—in which the motor oper- 
ates the suction pump besides driving the 
car. In Milan a street sweeper almost like 
the ordinary carpet sweeper is being used. 
A revolving broom, five feet wide and four 
feet thick, revolves in an iron shell, which 
fits it closely except for the slot where the 
broom sweeps the pavement. The motor 
drives the broom round so fast that it cre- 
ates a suction in the shell, sucking in dirt 
that is stirred up by the bristles. The dirt 
is then carried two-thirds of the way round 
the shell and thrown into a bin. 
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The Majestic 


A Style for 
Every Taste 


Skeleton Lined Oxfords 
A new idea that makes The 


Florsheim low Shoe cool and 
perfect fitting—“Hugtite In- 
step” —and made over“ Natural 
Shape” lasts. 

Look for the Florsheim Sign— 


You'll find a live dealer ready to show 
you correct styles to fit your feet. 


E Price $5.00 


_ “Imperial” Quality $6.00 
Style Book FREE upon request. 
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- TheFlorsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

The Excello 

Look for 


Name in 
Shoe 
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BE WELL INFORMED 
The Home University Library 


New Books by Noted Authors 
Cloth bound 50c. per vol. net 


By mail 56c. Each 256 Pages 


25 ONE SAMPLE VOLUME 
Cts, sngestgzrostraiait vourorse 
Try one of These Volumes 


by May 25th. 
The VICTORIAN AGE in LITERATURE 
By G. K. Chesterton 
NAPOLEON ... . ByH.A.L. Fisher 


Do you know Napoleon's career, “‘the greatest 
explosion of human energy in modern times''? 
THE CIVIL WAR (1854-65) By F. L. Paxson 


Professor of History, University of Wisconsin 
RECONSTRUCTION AND UNION 
By Paul L. Haworth 


A moving picture of our Country (1865-1911) 
THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 
By J. R. MacDonald 
What Socialism is, and what it has done 
“Excellent books, on topics of real in- 
terest, by men of wor'’d-wide reputation 
—Literary Digest. 


64 volumes ready, 100 volumes planned, each 
sold separately. Send for list. 


Henry Holt & Co. #¥: 3% 


New York 











With a HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND on your lawn 
you need not worry about the health and amusement 
of your children. They'll enjoy themselves in the 
open, at home. 

It is absolutely safe; has no cogs; is strongly built 
of iron, steel and seasoned wood; repair proof; an 
ornament to the lawn, or public play grounds. Made 
with or without canopy. Organ for music 

ranteed. Sent on Pree Trial; your 
money back if not satisfied. Dealers Wanted--attractive 
proposition. Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. 315, Quincy, Ill. 
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Electric Self-cranking and 
Electric Lighted 






New HUDSON “Six” { 1 


























The New HUDSON Six 


more than a mile a minute in this New HUDSON Six. 


Only a six-cylinder car can give that sensation, and 
only the New HUDSON Six gives it in exactly this way. 


Vibration is imperceptible. The motor idles down 
so quietly you can scarcely hear it and when the car 
is under way, it runs with the smoothness of an elec- 


Motor car satisfaction cannot be fully realized with- 
out a ride in the New HUDSON Six. 


Its seats, both front and rear, are as roomy and com- 
fortable as any chair in your house. The driver is not 
cramped for room. The passengers are not crowded. 

Long, specially designed, thin-leaved springs ab- 
sorb every road shock. You can travel over a rough 
country lane in the New HUDSON Six with the same 
ease and comfort that you experience in riding in 
a palace car on a rock-ballasted railroad. 


There is a sensation of flying in riding in the New 
HUDSON Six which you probably never have felt in 
any automobile. The nearest thing to it is the feeling 
experienced in a big car while coasting rapidly down 
a long, smooth hill. 


That is approximately the feeling with which you are 
carried forward at any speed from two miles an hour to 


tric motor. Tires, in consequence of this constant 
application of power, do not so quickly wear out. 


Because there is no vibration, nuts and bolts do not 
work loose. The gasoline and lubrication cost is no 
greater than that of a Four of equal weight and power. 


In finish we have done all that can be done. Any- 
one can paint an automobile. The difficulty is to 
combine the right materials with the requisite amount 
of skill and experience to produce a rich and last- 
ing finish, HUDSON cars exemplify what can be 
accomplished by this combination. 








We Are The World’s Largest Builders of Six-Cylinder Cars 


Sixes have been on the American 
market for about seven years. Each 
year has seen a marked advance in 
design and each year has seen the big 
makers of the better known four-cylinder 
cars turn their attention to the Six. 


The number of Sixes this year is more 
than three times that of 1912 and twenty 
times greater than it was five years ago. 


The interesting feature of this de- 
velopment is the part played by the 
HUDSON. Our engineering staff has 
always been recognized as leading in 
motor car development. We use the 
ability of every skilled engineer obtain- 
able in designing HUDSON cars. If 
we cannot secure all of an expert's time, 
we obtain as much of his services as we 
can. Sometimes we employ as consult- 
ing and advisory engineers, men who 
perform a similar service for other com- 
panies. Many of the best men in the 
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7668 Jefferson Ave. 


industry, both in America and Europe, 
are employed by us either outright or 
for special work. 


It is possible for us to get a great deal 
out of these engineers under these con- 
ditions, because Howard E. Coffin, 
America’s foremost engineer, is an officer 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company and 
heads our Engineering Department. He 
has taught many of the principal auto- 
mobile designers their first knowledge 
of motor car designing. Consequently 
he knows the qualifications of many of 
the best men and how best to use them. 


When he started on a Six, he sur- 
rounded himself with the men who had 
done best in that line. They had worked 
on Sixes in America and Europe and 
under his direction they combined their 
experience and ingenuity so cleverly 
that the New HUDSON Six, while hav- 


ing been on the market less than a year, 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


has resulted in our becoming the world's 
largest builders of six-cylinder cars. 


Nothing short of sheer merit could 
account for that position. The car has 
the quality and value that warrants our 
courting the opportunity of making any sort of a 
demonstration against any automobile at any price. 


Surely if you are considering the purchase of any 
automobile at $2,000 or over, the New HUDSON 


Six should be given your consideration. 
The New HUDSON Six has electric lights. It 


is electrically self-cranked The famous Delco 
system, patented, is used The Delco system, 
suc h as we use, is in operation on more automo 


biles than are any two other systems of either 
electric or air starters. Every motor car luxury is 


included, speedometer, clock, top, curtains, rain 
vision windshield, demountable rims, twelve inch 
upholstery, etc. Equipped with a five passenger 
Phaeton body, the price is $2,450. 

At $1,875, you can obtain the HUDSON “37"— 
designed by the same engineers w ho built the Six 


—and pointed to as the “Four-cylinder Master 
piece.” Send for catalog or go to the HUDSON 
dealer and he will prove HUDSON value in a 


hundred different ways. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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JOHN BARLEYCORN 


(Continued from Page 25) 


falk-Over style is dis- 


tinctive,—peculiar to 


Walk-Over Shops. Y: 


‘ou do not 


find its equal elsewhere. 
Because it is more than a name. 
It means taste—original designs, 
exclusive patterns, surpass- 
ing hit and finish. Shoes of high degree. 
The very things every woman has hoped for in shoes! 


All are expressed in “ Walk-Overs.” 


Proven by women 


the world over. Copied by the fashion makers of the 


earth's style centers. 


Wear Walk-Overs because of their merit. Because 
of their actual, provable betterness. 


Everywhere! —You find Walk- 
Overs. — = ie 50 eguceres 
and $5.00. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 
for Men and W: 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


The word “‘Walk-Over™ 
appears onevery 
Watk-Over S 





If You are in the Market for a 


RARE Old VIOLIN 


This Book Wili be Sent You WITHOUT COST 

Within white and gold covers, in the 
highest form of the printer's and grav- 
er's art are faithful color-type plates of 
rare old violins we own. Many of them 
are world renowned masterpieces. 

From Stradivarius and Guarnerius 
violins at $10,000 down to genuine old 
violins at $50 and $100, we show and 
describe rare old instruments which have 
reepoatled _ o Le bows of masters of greater 
or lesser fa 

Easy terms of payment re be arranged. Violins may 
be exchanged within one year toward more expensive 
violins, end full price will be allowec 

© theee who are soon to be in the market for a fine 




















violin we extend this inv itation to write us for a compli 
mentary copy of our book, “Rare Old Violins.” 


LYON & HEALY, 23-44 E. Adams St., Chicago 
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HESE skates are of a 

standard make, fully 
nickel-plated, with 
steel self-contained 
rolls and ball bear- 
ings, the kind that 
every bov wants toown. 


The Saturday Evening Post 









We have a store-room full of Roller Skates 


and these Roller Skates we are going to give away to wide 
awake, alert boys who aren’t afraid to do a little work 


You can get these skates in exchange for 
Rebate Vouchers and you can get Rebate 


Vouchers — well, we'll tell 
you how if you write us. 
And we'll send you an illus- 
trated catalogue describ- 
ing hundreds of prizes 
you can secure with them. 


Thousands of Boys Now Selling 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Country Gentleman 
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to their friends and acquaintances are earning from fifty cents to five 

dollars a week, and are in addition choosing the Prizes they want from 

= our Book of Rebates. Just so you can earn your own spend- 

See ing money and secure whatever you want. Send your letter to 
cael Sales Division 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








mask of hedonism you are yourself the 
Noseless One and your way leads to the 
Night. Hedonism has no meaning. It too 
is a lie—at best - Nore coward’s smug com- 
promise ——” 

“Now will I cap you!” the White Logic 


| breaks in. 


| 


But, if you would not this poor life fulfill, 
Lo! you are free to end it when you will, 
Without the fear of waking after death. 


And I laugh my defiance; for now, and 


| for the moment, I know the White Logic 


| 


| 


| to be the arch-impostor of them all, whis- 


pering his whispers of death. And he is 
guilty of his own unmasking, with his own 
genial chemistry turning the tables on him- 
self, resurrecting and making to sound 


| again the old voice from beyond of my 


| youth; telling me a) 


| versed bottom of my g 


in that still are mine 
the possibilities and powers that life and 
the books had taught me did not exist. 

And the dinner gong sounds to the re- 

ass. Jeering at the 
White Logic, I go out to join my guests at 
table and with assumed seriousness to dis- 
cuss the current magazines and the silly 
doings of the world’s day, whipping every 
trick and ruse of controversy through all 
the paces of paradox and persiflage. And, 
when the whim changes, it is most easy and 
nam renee disconcerting to play with the 
table and cowardly bourgeois fetishes 
to laugh and epigram at the flitting 

pos Be ow and follies of wisdom. 

The clown’s the thing! The clown! If 
one must be a philosopher, let him be 
Aristophanes. And no one at the table 
thinks I am jingled. I am in fine fettle 
thatisall. I tireof the labor of thinking; and 
when the table is finished I start practical 


| jokes and set all playing at games, which we 


carry on with bucolic boisterousness. 
And when the evening is over, and good 


| night is said, I go back through my book- 
| walled den to my sleeping porch and to 





myself, and to the White Logic that, unde- 
feated, has never left me. And as I fall to 
fuddled sleep I hear youth crying, as Harry 
Kemp heard it: 


I heard Youth calling in the night: 
“Gone is my former world-delight ; 

For there is naught my feet may stay. 

The morn suffuses into day; 

It dare not stand a moment siill, 

But must the world with light fulfill. 

More evanescent than the rose, 

My sudden rainbow comes and goes, 

Plunging bright ends across the sky 

Yea, I am Youth, because I die!” 


XXXVI 


HE foregoing is a sample roaming with 

the White Logic through the dusk of my 
soul. To the best of my power I have 
striven to give the reader a glimpse of a 
man’s secret dwelling when it is shared with 
John Barleycorn. And the reader must 
remember that this mood, which he has 
read in a quarter of an hour, is but one 
mood of the myriad moods of John Barley- 
corn; and that the procession of such moods 
may well last the clock round through many 
a day and week and month. 

My alcoholic reminiscences draw to a 
close. I can say—as any strong, chesty 
drinker can say—that all that leaves me 
alive today on the planet is my unmerited 
luck—the luck of os and shoulders and 
constitution. I dare to say that a not large 
percentage of youths, in the formative stage 
of fifteen to seventeen, could have survived 
the stress of heavy drinking that I survived 
between my fifteenth and seventeenth 
years; that a not large percentage of men 
could have punished the aicohol I have pun- 
ished in my manhood years and tived to 
tell the tale. I survived through no per- 
sonal virtue, but because I did not have the 
chemistry of a dipsomaniac, and because I 
possessed an organism unusually resistant 
to the ravages of John Barleycorn. And, 
surviving, I have watched the others die, 
not so lucky, down all the long, sad road. 

It was my unmitigated good fortune, good 
luck, chance—that brought me through the 
fires of John * ner sn My life, my ca- 
reer, my joy in living, have not been de- 
stroyed. They have been scorched, it is 
true; but, like the survivors of forlorn 
hopes, they have by unthinkably miraculous 
ways come through the fight to marvel at 
the tally of the slain. 

And like such a survivor of old red war, 
who cries out, “ Let there be no more war!” 
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so I cry out, “‘Let there be no more poison- 
fighting by our youths!” The way to stop 
war is to stop it—the ~~ to stop drinking 
is to stop it. The way China stopped the 
general use of opium was by stopping 
the cultivation and importation of opium. 
The philosophers, priests and doctors of 
China could have preached themselves 
breathless inst opium for a thousand 
years, oni he use of opium, so long as 
opium was ever accessible and obtainable, 
would have continued unabated. We are 
so made—that is all. 

We have with great success made a prac- 
tice of not leaving arsenic and ty 
and typhoid and tuberculosis germs, lying 
round to destroy our children. Treat John 
Barleycorn thesame way. Stop him. Don’t 
let him lie round licensed and legal, to 
pounce upon our youth. Not of alcoholics 
or for alcoholics do I write, but for our 
youths, for those who possess no more than 
the adventure stings and the genial predis- 
positions, the social man-impulses, which 
are twisted all awry by our barbarian civil- 
ization that feeds them poison on all the 
corners. It is the healthy, normal boys now 
born or being born for whom I write. 

It was for this reason more than any 
other, and more ardently than any other, 
that I rode down into the Valley of the 
Moon, all ajingle, and voted for equal 
suffrage. I voted that women might vote, 
because I knew that they, the wives and 
mothers of the race, would vote John 
Barleycorn out of existence and back into 
the historical limbo of our vanished customs 
of savagery. If I thus seem to cry out as 
one hurt, please remember that I have been 
sorely bruised, and that I do dislike the 
thought that any son or daughter of mine 
or _— should be similarly bruised. 

he women are the true conservators of 
the race. The men are the wastrels, the 
adventure lovers and gamblers; and in the 
end it is by their women they are saved. 
About man’s first experiment in chemistry 
was the making of alcohol, and down all the 
generations to this day man has continued 
to manufacture and drink it. And there has 
never been a day when the women have not 
resented man’s use of alcohol, though they 
have never had the power to give weight 
to their resentment. The moment women 
get the vote in any community, the first 
“ae they proceed to do is to close the 
saloons. » 4 a thousand generations tocome 
men of themselves will not close the saloons. 
As well expect victims of morphine to 
legislate it out of existence. 

The women know. They have paid an 
incalculable price of sweat and tears for 
man’s use of alcohol. Ever jealous for the 
race, they will legislate for the babes of boys 
yet to be born; and for the babes of girls 
too—for they must be the mothers, wives 
and sisters of these boys. 

And it will be —, The only ones that 
will be hurt will be the topers and seasoned 
drinkers of a single generation. I am one 
of these; and I make solemn assurance, 
based upon long traffic with John Barley- 
corn, that it won’t hurt me very much to 
stop drinking when no one else drinks and 
when no drink is obtainable. On the other 
hand, the overwhelming proportion of 
young men are so normally non-alcoholic 
that, never having had access to alcohol, 
they will never miss it. They will know 
of the saloon only in the pages of history, 
and they will think of the saloon as a quaint 
old custom similar to bull-baiting and the 
burning of witches. 


XXXIX 


F COURSE, no personal tale is complete 
without bringing the narrative of the 
person down to the last moment. But mine 
is no tale of a reformed drunkard. I was 
never a drunkard and I have not reformed. 
It chanced, some time ago, that I made a 
voyage of one hundred and forty-eight days 
in a windjammer round the Horn. I took 
no private supply of alcohol along; and, 
though there was no day of those one hun- 
dred and forty-eight days that I could not 
have got a drink from the captain, I did not 
take a drink. I did not take a drink be- 
cause I did not desire a drink. No one else 
drank on board. The atmosphere for drink- 
ing was not present and in my system there 
was no organic need for alcohol. My 
chemistry did not demand alcohol. 
So there arose before me a problem, a 
clear and simple problem: This is so easy. 
Why not keep it up when you get back 
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A Man is just as Comfortable as 
His Underwear Allows 


“THERE'S always a solid-comfort 
smile on the face of the man 
who wears Mentor. 
For Mentor Comfort Union Suits 


absolutely prevents it. 
Your Size, Your Style, Your Fabric — 


At Your Price 

Mentor Summerwear, the lightest 
underwear fabric made, is almost 
cobwebby. Yet it is strong, absorb 
ent and pleasant to the skin 

Then there’s Mentor Zephyrwear, 
a little heavier —and any other 
weights you want 

Mentor Comfort Union Suits can 
be bought for any member of the 
family. They are guaranteed by 
both maker and dealer. 

frite us if you can’t find the 

Mentor dealer. It’s lots better to be 
sure of Mentor than to be sorry you 
weren t 


The Mentor Knitting Mills Co. 
Mentor, Ohio 

















| voices. 
| Northeast Trades in the Pacific we try to 


THE SATURDAY 


| on land? I weighed this problem carefully. 


I weighed it for five months in a state of 
absolute non-contact with alcohol. And 
out of the data of past experience I reached 
certain conclusions. 

In the first place, I am convinced that 


not one man in ten thousand or in a hun- | 


dred thousand is a genuine chemical dipso- 


maniac. Drinking, as I deem it, is practically | 


entirely a habit of mind. 
baeco or cocaine or morphine, or all the 
rest of the long list of drugs. The desire for 
alcohol is quite peculiarly mental in its 
origin. 


It is unlike to- | 


It is a matter of mental training | 


and growth, and it is cultivated in social | 


soil. Not one drinker in a million began 
drinking alone. All drinkers begin socially, 
and this drinking is accompanied by a thou- 
sand social connotations such as I have 
described out of my own experience in the 
first part of this narrative. These social 
connotations are the stuff of which the 
drink habit is largely com The part 
that alcohol itself plays is inconsiderable 


when compared with the part played by the | 


social atmosphere in which it is drunk. The 
human is rarely born these days who, with- 
out long training in the sociai associations 


| of drinking, feels the irresistible chemical 
| propulsion of his system toward alcohol. 


do assume that such rare individuals are 


| born, but I have never encountered one. 


alcohol the connotation was fellowship. 
When I thought of fellowship the connota- 
tion was alcohol. Fellowship and alcohol 
were Siamese twins. 

The East End of London, I read, or some 
one says—and, first of all, under my eyelids 


| leap the visions of the shining pubs, and in 


my ears echo the calls for “ Two of bitter!" 
and “Three of Scotch!’ The Latin Quar- 
ter—at once I am in the student cabarets, 
bright faces and keen spirits round me, 
sipping cool, well-drip absinthe, while 


| our voices mount and soar in Latin fashion 


as we settle God and art and democracy, and 
the rest of the simple problems of existence. 

In a pampero off the River Plate we 
speculate, if we are disabled, of running in 


to Buenos Aires, the Paris of America; and | 
I have visions of bright congregating places | 


| of men, of the jollity of raised glasses, and 


of song and cheer and the hum of genial 
When we have picked up the 


persuade our dying captain to run for Hono- 
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Ah sour dealer abet the famous 


“Berry Wagen.” Three generations 
of children have delighted in tt 


Our business is today the 
largest of its kind in the 
world solely because we have 
never deviated fromthe policy 


Make Varnish Problems Vanish 


You can solve all your varnish problems quickly and satis- 
factorily with one of the many Berry Brothers’ products— 
there’s one designed especially for every varnish need 


can't bind, sag, fold or wrinkle On this long, five-months’ voyage I found And the Berry Brother’ of the founden— “i it’s 
They’re built to fit, and built to yield that, among all my bodily needs, not the label represents §§ years of Berry Brothers’ it must be 
with Sve, movement of the body f | slightest shred of a bodily’need for alcohol | a pote * ly 
a $s cro . : . . ¢ o u ’ 
either. The lemons Mentor Closed existed. But this I did find: my need was ao fst pli mare “ lect “y ni — mat 
Crotch—patented October 18, 1910 mental and social. When I thought of JERSE ERS ERS CE PCTNERE. selecting a varnish, 





Write for expert advice on varnish problems 


We issue a very intetesting series of booklets, covering 
all varnishing and finishing problems 
what you have in mind, and we'll send you the booklet 
you need 


nish products are for sale by good dealers everywhere 


BERRY BROTHERS 


Factories 
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ter how small the job, for 
if the finish doesn’t look 
well and last well, it's worse 


than none 


Write and tel) us 


free. Berry Brothers’ varnishes and var- 
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t, Mict and Walkerville, ut 
fom. Phila 
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lulu; and while I persuade I see myself 
again drinking cocktails on the cool lanais APRONS 
Be An Investor | and fizzes out at Waikiki, where the surf 9 =. CANVAS COVERED CANOES 
You may become an investor, rolls in. Some one mentions the way wild Send us name of 6 ae 
and invest in the same securities ducks are cooked in the restaurants of San TEN CENTS EACH your y= (who 
> ; ire i cts j : shows cep Dean Lockshitche proms an om pers) 
that the millionaire invests in, Francisco, and at once I am transported and 10c., and we will send you an embroidered ruffled a Kennetiex ( —_ ove ed Can " Wet ie: atalog of pad 
if you have to the light and clatter of many tables, | apron. ‘10c. is for packing and postage only Euuuneee Gabon 60.10 BB ta, Ad leg = 
$50 $20 $10 where I gaze at old friends across the golden | TheW.H.DeanCo.,126EverettBuilding, NewYork City Patent ee 
brims of long-stemmed Rhine-wine glasses. | Dealers write for particulars, A Thousand Style 
and can save $5 a month J And so I pondered my problem. I should 
You may buy ODD LOTS of not care to revisit all these fair places of the | [}]===enmnunessmn | «| summa | © 
stock and $100 bonds, listed on world except in the fashion I visited them “7, 
the New York Stock Exchange. before. Glass in hand! There is a magic F you were ever late for WEEPER - AC 
Send for booklet 9, *Par- in the phrase. It means more than all the | an engagement, or soiled ° 
tial Payment Pian.” words in the dictionary can be made to | the bosom of a clean shirt, — — 
° mean. It is a habit of mind, to which I | because of fumbling with ordinary The Original Vacuum Carpet Sweeper 
h M & 0 have been trained all my life. It is now studs, you will sendfor this TRIAL The only vacuum sweeper in the world that runs ix 
0 n uir ' . part of the stuff that composes me. I like | MODEL. It is MAILED FREE ombination @ Real Vacuum Cleaner and a Real 
the bubbling play of wit, the chesty laughs, to show the convenience of Carpet we aoe tae —— of using eact 
Members New York Stock Exchange the resonant voices of men when, glass in Sas enanititedtbetiinaadaniiien aaaiiieett adie 
: —) oadwa - ’ & he Combination Swee pe ac gathers ol (hreas 
t sean ttt attiediinaa ont | ES hand, they shut the gray world outside and oO | r.% R / ER oO lint, pins, matches, ete., and is guaranteed to r 
NEW YORK prod their brains with the fun and folly of S . move Hom 0 ae Pant OS SES Oiet Cate 
an accelerated puise. n y alg mca eer theafeer —— 
No, I decided; I shall take my drink on SHIRT STUDS ana ee 
occasion. With all the books on my shelves, & LARTER VEST BUT TONS The Sweeper-Vac will generally be used ia its com 
EXCEPTIONAL a with all the thoughts of the thinkers shaded “Save time and worry for men in a hurry brmates = form, t ction removing alld vet an 4 dir 
8 oz. Duck > - - = ~ an rush ¢ ving a rget particles the 
Wall Tents « omplete, read) by my particular temperament, I decided Thre Larter Shirt Stud enters eyelets ot button acuum cleaner section may be used alone, or the litt 
to set up, Poles, Ropes, etc 3 nd . 2 : holes instantly, and automatically adjusts and locks arpet eweeper that is so easy to ‘just brush up with 
. 2.9 $s 50 12x14 . $12.25 coolly and deliberately thatI should continue itself in tiff of neghgee shirts and get under low furniture may be used by iterlf 
gts: See «62S: ite to do what I have been trained to want to It may be identified by this trade mark Se ee ee ye 
72 . . ve weeper-Vac combination "” aché 
in -55 rong PREE Dock do. I would drink—but oh, more skillfully, a — to Se will cabinet made” and fully guaranteed 
acta every camps more discreetly than ever before. Never be given in enchange. Ask your jewels: Costathe pri Aveld Limitations | 
esa. Save money again would I be a peripatetic conflagration. Write for the Free Trial Model ey 1, Voc. Mt 
th one argest J *y j r j 7 y - raw from . Pre bs 
irom one of the larg 4 - Never again would I invoke the White alesstepanibetes Lain Gate teneee you free beady 
plying the U. S. War Dept. Write tod Logic. I had learned how not to invoke him. t & Sons, 21 M , NY om ie h yrcaecte 
195 ee RETEEEE BROS. CO, The White Logic now lies decently buried eater yan aiden Lane, N. For tree or far. pnd yoy 
Zz nese - alongside the Long Sickness. Neither will - us and simply ss 
* afflict me again. It is many a year since I tat Suemper-Vas Meds 
~ laid the Long Sickness away; his sleep is | 4 e rest 
. a s 
sound. And just as sound is the sleep of the | fy — —— PNEUVAC CO 
White Logic. And yet, in conclusion, I can ‘0°? 
well say that I wish my forefathers had 
banished John Barleycorn before my time. 
I regret that John Barleycorn flourished 
everywhere in the system of society in 
$9,000 OFFERED FOR which I was born, else I should not have 
Patent Your Ideas certain inventions. ju | made his acquaintance—and I was long 
sent frce Send rough sketch for WHAT TO INVENT trained in his acquaintance. | 
free report as to ——g ap eevee ed any 
lor 8. o e ‘hee Let tahe fare bd 
Caanucen, Pateot Aity's 1119 F St., Washingtoa. D.C. | (THE END) 
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HE most INSTANTANEOUS success in Jp 





the whole history of tobacco making. 


WHY? 


The 5 Cent tin has absolutely solved 
the question of FRESH TOBACCO. 
It holds 18 smokes, just the right num- 
ber to keep fresh until they are smoked 
up. A simple idea, but it is rapidly 
pushing dried-up tobacco off the map. 


The FRAGRANCE-FLAVOR of 
Stag Tobacco has actually given a 








The 
S¢ 
TIN 


great, new pleasure to smoking. It is 


a delight not only to the smoker him- 


self but to everyone who is near him. 
The CONVENIENT TIN-—it 
does not bulge the pocket. 
We ask you to try Stag. Inside 


each 5 Cent tin is a guarantee of your 
money back if you want it. 











May 5, 1915 


£2 











“The Garter Trot” 


It’s a new dance caused 
by garters that fall and 
dangle around the legs. 

Brighton Garters stay 
put; so wear the garter 


that wears the best. 





with 

and 
rubber 50c 
button 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 


Philadelphia 


Continued in The Saturday Fuening Post of May 17 























“RANGER BITES 


ey rampton ped- 
als, motor style saddles, bars and 
grips, and other distinctivefeatures 
possessed by no other bicycle 
No effort or expense has been 
spared to moke the “ Ranger” 
the orl Best Bicycle. 
Improved eat tory methods and 
greatlyincreased output for 1913 
enable us to make an attractive 
new price offer. Something very 
ee to the first purchasers 
1913 models in each town 
Write us today 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 
without a cent in advance, to any 
person, anywhere in the United 
States, and prepay the freight 
We only ask you to examine 
and try the “Ranger” without 
a cent expense to yourself before 
you think of buying any other bicycle 


v/ 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL *,*"%"<' 


“Ranger” bicycle. Not a cent cost to you if you do not 
wish to keep it after riding = for 10 days and putting it 
to every test. Our “ " bicycles are of such high 
quality, handsome i ad and low price that we are 
willing to ship to you, prepaid, for your examinationand trial, 
and leave it entirely to you whether you wish tokeepit or not 
LOWEST PRICE Our great output, perfected 

methods and machinery enable 
us to offer you direct from the factory the best bicycle 
ever produced at a price that will be a revelation to vou 
Do not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires until you receive 
our large complete coteing and learn our direct factory 
price and attractive new offer 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES—a limited ro ¢ taken 
in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at 
once, at to 38 oaab. Descriptive bargain list free 

im every town and 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED [3.53.59 S23 


exhibit a sample 1913 “ Ranger” bicycle furnished by us 
In your spare time you can take many orders for our bicy 
cles, tires and sundries. ‘Write at once for*our large 
Catalog and a remarkable special proposition we will make 
you on the first 1913 models going to your town 
TIRES rear wheels with coaster brake, inner tubes, 

'» lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and every 
thing in the bicycle line at half usual prices. Do not 
wait—write today for large catalog containing a great fund 
of interesting, useful bicycle information. It only costs a 
postal to get everything. Write it now 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE 
‘LAME DUCK 


Views of an 
Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EAR JIM: The general impression 


seems to be, as I write this, that the | 
‘ House tariff bill will be a blanket bill, em- | 


bracing the whole question in one downward 
sweep, leaving Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, 
to figure out some way of getting even by 
means of an income tax, which is a task 
that will occupy the exclusive attention of 
Mr. Hull for some time, if I’m any judge. 
The matter may be proposed by schedules 
after all; 
time. Whether it is proposed by sections or 
in one bill, the fact that the intention 
originally was to propose it in a blanket bill 
merely emphasizes the local issue side of | 
it all. You see, Jim, when you put the 
complicated tariff proposition forth in one 
chunk, so to speak, there exist certain 
opportunities to avoid the fierce glare on 
various schedules that would be noticed if 
such schedules stood out alone, instead 
of being more or less secreted among a 
tremendous mass of other schedules. 

Do you get me? There is that lovely, 
involuted, convoluted and otherwise scram- 
bled Schedule K, for example, which has to 
do, more or less intimately, with the subject 
of textiles—cloths, Jim, ‘and the materials 
from which cloths and other commodities 
of a similar nature are constructed. And 
there, also, are the chemical schedule, and 
the iron and steel schedules, and many 


but that isn’t the plan at this | 


others that might be subject to closer | 


scrutiny if they were proposed one at a 


time than if bundled together; whereupon | 


it would be harder and much more difficult 
to satisfy the local-issue boys and fix things 
up for them, with everybody concentrating 
on a schedule at a time, instead of allowing 
the impartial view of the public to be dis- 
tributed on the aggregated wisdom of the 
Ways and Means Coounitten, 


The Tariff and the Senate 


There is no politics in it—not a lick! At 
the same time there are certain exigencies, 
such as the boys from Texas and the West, 
who are not so keen about that wool 
thing; and the sugar boys, from the sugar 
states; and the peanut boys; and the cotton 


| boys; and the lumber boys—and all the 
| rest! They feel that the interests of the dear 
| people can best be conserved by a masterly 


and continued discussion of the affair en 
bloc, as John Dalzell used to say; and they 
will mourn exceedingly if the schedules 


| come out one at a time. It was for no lack 
| of appreciation of the necessities of the 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-55, CHICAGO | 


| unsung, than to see sugar put in the free 













AGE NTS— EARN END ery | 
=a MENDETS 
= « DE i 
Mends all leaks in graniteware, hot water bags, cooking utensils, etc 
No heat, solder, cement orrivet. Fit any surface. 
Complete box, assorted sizes, 25 


agents. Writetoday. Collette Mig. Co.,Box 11 


PATENTS worts MONEY 


For books that tell WHAT patents bring MOST 
MONEY, and WHY — send 10 cents postage to 
R.8.4 A.B LACEY, £10,Washington, D.C. Established 186% 









situation that there was such a fight to get 
the whole tariff revision put into one big 
bill; and this is highly important—these 





statesmen up on the hill are not elected en | 


bloc. They are elected by districts, and 
each district has something it desires pro- 
tected, or something it desires to be on the 
free list that some other fellow’s district 
wants protected; and, as can plainly be 
seen, the best way to harmonize these con- 
flicting issues is to present them all at once, 
so there may be an opportunity for a little 
discreet and essential trading back and 
forth under cover of the mass of schedules. 

However, whether the bill comes out in 
sections or as one bill, there won’t be 
much difficulty in the House, where the 
Democrats have about one hundred and 
fifty majority. Jim Mann and Sereno E. 
Payne wiil weep bitterly now and then, but 
Underwood will get about what he has in 
mind. When the House sends the bill over 
to the Senate the real trouble will begin. 
There are about seven patriots over there 
who would much prefer, and for whom it 
would be much more convenient, to go 
down to unhonored graves, unwept and 


list, to say nothing of a tidy bunch of gen- 
tlemen who are in exactly similar case as 
regards wool and a few other commodities. 
They can do things under a rule in the 
House of Representatives; but 
Senate any sturdy person with a voice and 
a rudimentary knowled 
language— provided he is a senator—can 
hold up a tariff bill until the sheep come 
home—and will, unless the sheep come 
home with about fifteen per cent of duty 


in the | 


of the English | 


EVENING POST 


Make new walls and ceilings of 
BEAVER BOARD—and they will 


never crack. 


HAT’S one great Beaver 

Board advantage over lath 
and plaster—and there are 
forty others. 


Beaver Board is a pure-wood-fibre prod- 
uct—light, strong, clean and wholesome, firm 
and permanent. 

It isn’t a mere covering for walls 
whole wall, except the timbers 
nailed 

The panels are nailed in position, then 
paintec,jand the decorative panel-strips put 
in position. That's all 

With plaster you build several walls, one 
over the other: First lath: then a coat of 
plaster: then another: probably a third: then 
wall-paper. It means delay, litter, confusion 
at every step—and a less artistic, less durable 
and less sanitary wall in the end 


it's the 
to which it is 


Cover old walls and ceilings with 


BEAVER BOARD —and they'll be 
better than new. 


~~ , 
ETTER, because they won't 
crack and deteriorate with 
age, are warmer, and resist the 
passage of sound. 

Better looking, because the pebbled sur 
face of Beaver Board is a perfect surface for 
painting in the soft, restful color-efie 
suggestive of good taste 

More sanitary — because the pure-wood fibre 
contains no poisonousor un wholesome ingredients 

The remodeling usesof Beaver Board are as im 
portant as ite use in new buildings 

Heipful suggestions to meet your individual 
wall and ceiling problem will be gladly given by 
our Designing Department with no obligation 
ep your part 

Write for painted sample and “Beaver Board 
and its Uses,” a book that shows by photographs 
of real rooms, the wide field of Beaver Board use 

Sold by builders’ supply, lumber, hardware 
and paint dealers and decorators, in sizes to meet 
all average requirements 

GENUINE BEAVER BOARD is patented 
and has our regist 4 trade-mark on the back of 
each panel and san.ple. It has also a light cream 
color all the way through that comes only by 
the use of sanitary, durable, PURE-WOOD 
FIBRE Insist on seeing both trade-mark and 
color before buying 





*%o 


The Beaver Companies 
104 Beaver Road, Buffalo. N.Y 


304 Wall Street, Beaverdale, Onaue 
4 Southampton Row, London Cc. 


BEAVER 


United States 
Canada 
Great Britain 


81 
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Nailing Beaver Board to the 
wells of a mewroom. Constra: a 
from 15 rapid, easy and perma 
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Nailing Beaver Board over an old plastered and 
papered wall, No more cracks and repapering 
in these pictures panel strips are shown, lo give 
the effect, bui in actual construction are mol put 
on till after the board is all up and painted 


BOARD 





Genuine All Hand-Woven 
Unblocked PANAMA 


Can be worn in this con 
dition by Men, Women 
and Children Easily 
blockedinanystyle. Light 
Weight. Very durable. All 
head sizes. * from 9}, 

Sent Px at paid 


on receipt of $1.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory 





Weaver to Wearer™ Style Book — Free 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 


SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Sytlabic rae 





written with only nine _ haracters 
5] 





positions no ‘shading’ no “wor 
signs”’ ~ 20 “old ny Speedy, practial system that cas 
be learned in % days me wOdy, utilizing spare time, ave 
ran five hours exh day. For full descriptive matter, free 


address CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
928 Chicago Opera House Block Chicago Lines 








Every Mother My <4 

Should KnowAbout This '?@" 
Tapeless Blouse 5 

YE F 


strength are saved by 
it. Don't bother with draw 





sivings that pull out, or 
come untied and dangle in 
sight, when you can have ~ 


onomy and 
at the price of 
the old, 4 
troublesome 

‘draw-string”™ 


kind 
for 


this neatness, ex 
comftort,- 















TAPELESS 


(Patented) 


BLOUSE 


| The Blouse without « string of any kind — 
where. Costs no more, but { gives unto aid « 
fort. The se 


o ie im the butte " 
ys yoy ake the belt adjust 
ble to any wize. - y rome 
Made all styles and ages for 
> 16 





; boys from 4 to 
+ Amply cut and perfec lored 
of best, guaranteed adele ma 


ated terials. Collars soft or laun 
eq dered, or neckband. Send 
a your dealer's nar and 


rex rhe helpful bookle 
as 


Sehatties 
} rs 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Complete Line of Youths’ 
Shirts— Plaited and 


Negligee 














Our Contribution to the Pure Food 
Movement is the 


LEONARD CLEANABLE 


One -Piece-Porcelain Lined 


REF RIGERATOR 


It is immaculately clean 


: apely cared for 
It is wholesomely sweet i u 


tely sanitary 
it 


of solid one-piece porcelain, indestru 





beautifu A fitting tion to any chk 
home 50 styles prices from $18 up Als 
beautiful line of all porcelain refrigerators 
WE PAY TH? PRI HT AN A ¥ # DAY 
RIA MONEY BACK I NSA FACT y Ww 
pay treight as far os © Mississipp! Rivers. %& 
1 y ire let . a Retriges ts : 
1 porcela ¢ mor larg «. Ab tee 


C. HB. LEONARD, President 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co 
134 Clyde Park Ave Grand Rapids, Mich 
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SATURDAY 


HE parent is happier who sees 
his youngster eating and enjoy- 
ing what he knows to be the 
right kind of food. Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes is that 
kind. 
ant Kellogg flavor is enhanced 


The remarkably pleas- 


by a dependable fresh- 
ness. Kellogg’s is so 
generally well-loved 
that it has a steady sale 
with every grocer and 
stale corn flakes are out 
of the question 

if they’re Kel- 
logg’s, and not 

an imitation. 

















Nothing Succeeds Like Failure 


is a better aphorism than that expression of smug com- 
piscency, nothing succeeds like success. It was what 
ennyson meant by men nising on the stepping-stones of 


their dead selves to higher things. 
Scarcely an reyens scab of a successful man could be 


]—without a record of his failures. 


But it's hard to make an honest confession of failure. That's why 
we think it is going to be hard to start our new page. For it will be called 


Why I Failed 


written—were he trut 


Some weeks ago a man had the cour- 
age to write for The Country Gentleman 
an article telling how he failed in the 
poultry business—of all things! 

This looked to us like rea! news, so we pub- 
lished it: partly because we admired the man’s 
honest courage; partly because we believed that 
failure breeds success. 

Our mail ever since convinces us that we 
were right in both instances. A lot of our 
readers want to pin Camegie medals on the 
chest of the author of the poultry-failure article ; 
the rest af our readers are trying to show how 
he could have succeeded. 

hence the new department: Why I Failed. 

We want stories of your failures. 


Why I Failed Department 
Independence Square The Country Gentleman Philadelphia, Penna. 
P. S.—We don’t want plain hard-luck stories. 


Crops that grew and flourished, but yielded 
little; stock-raising projects that didn’t. turn a 
; dairy herds thet turned out plenty of milk, 
didn't pay; extensive plans that were in- 
tensive failures; orchard, garden, poultry or any 
other agricultural project that didn’t turn out 
right on account of causes that you can explain. 
If you can tell the reason for your failure, 
you will come pretty close to the true philos- 
ophy of the aphorism which heads this an- 
nouncement. 

We do not promise to publish all the con- 
tributions 0 receive ag the ts I ope 
department; but we pay market prices for 
those we believe to be worthy of publication — 
because they will help others to success. 

Address your communications to 














EVENING POST 


on their wool. It’s just beginning, Jim. 
We shall have the tariff with us until away 
along in the summer. 

There is a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of officeseekers to be observed in the 
lobbies of the big hotels, though some con- 
gestion is still noticeable in the sitting 
rooms of the lodging houses down the 
Avenue. It is currently emernet that 
Postmaster-General Burleson half an 
hour to himself in his office a few days ago; 
and Secretary McAdoo, of the Treasury, 
was able last Thursday to go to his dinner 
without being followed by sixteen candi- 
dates for comptroller the currency. 
There’s a job that seems to be the admired 
of all admirers! It is a neat little job— 
salary five thousand dollars a year; and it 
lasts for five years. 

Of course somebody will get the job; and 
that will leave two hundred and seventy- 
three, or thereabout, original Wilson men— 
able though unemployed comptrollers of the 
currency—in the position, as regards Sec- 
oo. McAdoo, of an old Ohio man I know, 
who has a grudge against General Charles 
H. Grosvenor. 

The general was in Con for twenty 
years from an Ohio district, and in the 
course of his ministrations to the wants of 
his constituents he provided a job as as- 
sistant doorkeeper at the Capitol for my 
friend. After a few years it became neces- 
sary for the general to remove his client 
from office, which he did. Whereupon, of 
course, the former doortender sat down 
moodily, lamented the decadence of the 
Republic, and paid particular attention to 
the deficiencies of Charles H. Grosvenor as 
a public servant, as a man, as a soldier 
and as a patriot. He had a iecture about 
Grosvenor that grew in length and bitter- 
ness as the years went on. Whenever he 
read or heard anything mean about any 
other man he appropriated the censure and 
stuck it into his lecture on Grosvenor. 


A Shattered Precedent 


Finally the general was beaten. He was 
retired from Con; ; but his friends gave 
him a dinner and a chest of silver contain- 
ing three hun pieces as a token of their 
good will. Somebody happened along and 
told the former doortender about the gift. 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“They gave Charley Grosvenor a dinner 
last night and presented him three hundred 
pieces of silver.” 

“Huh!” said the old man. “They were 
liberal. That’s ten times as many as they 
gave Judas Iscariot!” 

The Administration is gradually shaking 
down, and it won’t be long before every- 
pom is going smoothly and no jars or 

incing noises will be noticeable. Uncle 

homas Marshall is finding it hard to fit 
himself into his vice-presidential niche; 
but he is having the time of his life notwith- 
standing, and incidentally managing to get 
his name in the papers now and then. 
There are very few of our new crop of 
statesmen who know more about the gentle 
art of publicity than Uncle Thomas. 

After he had been in office about a month 
he dropped over to see Josephus Daniels at 
the Navy Department. It was purely a 
social call, with a little politics on the side. 
Secretary Daniels, not being as yet an 
experienced cabineteer, received Uncle 
Thomas cordially, sat him dewn on one of 
the big leather couches that flank his 
desk, and conferred with him. Meantime 
George von Lengerke Meyer, who went out 
as secretary of the navy when Mr. Daniels 
came in, happened along; and when he saw 
the vice-president affably chatting with 


| the secretary of the navy in the secretary’s 


office, he raised his eyebrows and exclaimed 
sotto voce—do you assimilate that, Jim?-- 
sotto voce: “Well! Well!” Which was quite 
a fervency of expression for the restrained 
and cultivated Mr. Meyer. 

Various secretaries, bureau chiefs, rear- 
admirals and similar important persons ex- 
claimed also. Then, after Uncle Thomas 
had finished his call, they had somebody 
lead him aside and tell him what he had 
done. It was simply frightful! He had 
broken an unwritten law, or convention, or 
precedent, or ape | by calling on the 
secretary of the navy. You see, he ranks— 
isn’t that great in the greatest Republic the 
sun ever shone upon?—he ranks a Cabinet 
member, and it is the duty of the Cabinet 
member to call on him. They told old 
Uncle Thomas he positively mustn’t do it 
again, and he promised faithfully. Won't 
that make a hit in Columbia City, Indiana? 

Yours wonderingly, Br... 





May 53,1913 


YANKEE TOOLS 
ke Rell Mechanica 
y 


Drilling out a brake 
spider bolt. 


Two Speeds 
Besides the various 
ratchet adjustments, 

this “YANKEE” 


moving drill 
from work 
or changing 
m) the ratchet 
movement. 


The DOUBLE 
Ratchet is a big 
time. saver and 
convenience when 
work is in close 
quarters. Any 
movement of the 
crank, forward or 
back, causes the 
drill to cut 
conti nu- 
ously. 


“YANKEE” Breast Drill 


appeals to garage men and other up-to-date 
workers not only because of the time and labor 
it saves, as compared with any other tool for 
like purposes, but because i! works with splen- 
did efficiency in ways and places where no other 
drilling tool can be worked at ail. 


Two-jaw chuck 


No. 1555 — 
Three-jaw chuck 


Price 


Your dealer can supply you 
AUTOMOBILISTS—“rite for booklet, ** YANKEE” 
Tools in the Garage”. 

Mechanics and Householders—Write for 
“*VANKEE’ Tool Book”. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 








that writes smooth is 
worth two you can’t use. 


STEEL PENS 


POR TRIAL — 12 pens, different patterns, 
in a metal box sent on receipt of 6c. 
in postage stamyps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway 
New York 




























a EHOW TO SPEAK 


IN PUBLIC 


ca Give Grenville Kleiser, (former 
Yale Instructor), fifteen minutes of 
your time daily at home and he will 
teach you by mail how to make 
after-dinner speeches, propese toasts, tell stories, 
make political speeches, address board meetings; his 
Mail Course will help salesmen sell more goods, de- 
velop power and personality, improve memory, 
increase vocabulary, give poise and self-confidence; it 
will help a man earn more, achieve more. “ Your 
Course has been of great service to me in my business, 
and I commend it to others in the highest terms,” 
says JosePH P. Day, New York's foremost auctioneer. 

Price advances soon—write to-day, and get full free 
particulars by Mail. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 760, New York 
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“No Hot Work 
at all, [cooked the 
entire dinner = : 


inmy pias 


Es Seman th : for G8 “trouble 





on such a hot 
day, Mary?” 


HOUSANDS of men work in offices and shops equipped with electric 
fans, push buttons, cash registers and other time and energy saving 
mac ion yet never give a thought to the saving of time and strength 
in the daily grind of their own hot, stuffy kitchens. But every man is “right 


on the job” when it's a question of the laste of home cooking and the sise 
of home bills. 


Sara I will guarantee to improve the taste and goodness of all your food, cut 
down meat and grocery bills—save a big slice of your monthly fuel or gaz 
bill—and make the kitchen work lighter, cooler, shorter. I guarantee to do 

this if you will let me put my RAPID Fireless Cooker in your kitchen for a month's trial. Cooker 
removed at my expense and money back, if you say so, after 30 days’ trial. Meats, vegetables, desserts 
chili sauce, jams and all preserves taste infinitely better cooked in a RAPID Fireless Cooker 
than cooked away on the stove. All the natural, nutritious juices and 
relishing flavor are kept in the food, not boiled or baked owt. And no 


long hot work. No bending over a baking oven C D 
Voluntary letters from RAPID users claim that the RAPID has ut Vown 
reduced gas bills 50 to 75 per cent. This is particularly true where 
the family depends upon extravagant cooks and maids. We have Meat and 
these letters on file and will gladly send copies te you. 


RAPID cooking keeps the kitchen cool, cuts the work of Grocery 























preparing dinner in half. Nothing burns, wastes, spoils, se 
boils over, dries up, is under or over done in a RAPID Bills 
Remember, this is not theory, but the actual daily experience 





of 150,000 families who are now using my 








ie 


“\ | Fireless Cooker 


DELIVERED ON MY STRICT MONEY-BACK OFFER 


The RAPID is the fastest, most dependable cooker possible to build. It roasts, bake 


The RAPID is a big, clean-built steams, stews, boils and fries. For preserving alone the RAPID pays for itself in a singk 
handsome, durable cooker, equip season, besides reducing the work to the minimum. Such delicious jams, fruits, canned 
ped FREE with extra sized cook vegetables and pickles were never put up by the old exposed boiling method. Straw 

Get My FREE ing outfit of Wear-Ever Aluminum berry jam cooked in the RAPID has all the « xguisite, tine flavor of fresh picked fruit 
Utensils, All cooking compart all fruit cooked in this way retains its natural, full, plump shape, aroma and color 
Books ments and covers lined with the Instead of paying 10 and 15 to 25 cents a can next winter for fruit and vegetabk 
. famous Wear-Ever pure aluminum, put them up at home in the RAPID without any extra trouble or hot work, wh: 
on Cooking and which cannot rust or corrode. (Reg- all produce is at its best and cheapest — just as the big establishments do—at a o 
P ° ular retail price of these famous of 3 to 4 cents acan 
reserving trade-marked utensils $4.00.) Don't fail to send now for my Free Books on Cooking and Preserving. My book on Preserving 
revelation to the housewife 
For Summer Homes, Seaside Cottages, the Camp, Houseboat, Country - on Gs trom | factory to home This m ath my May Sele « ca 2, Spe 2 Big Saving a regu 
Home, Farm or Ranch, the RAPID is the economical and logical cookstove. in ds oe ane * $12.8 5. Wes oun me sh ef @ Senos oment. bay o eenates § poate te you ful 


A single burner oilstove, or a campfire, and a RAPID will cook a big 


dinner perfectly—cook it while you are gone fishing or golfing. WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY, 172 Addison St., DETROIT, MICH. 


Special May Sale exixeeuist 
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The Cash Register 


The most economical and practical accessory you 
can put on your automobile is an accurate, expense 
checking and ever watchful Stewart Speedometer. 
And here are the economical reasons: 

Automobile manufacturers, tire manufacturers, big 
store owners with fleets of trucks, the large taxicab 


JS Zewatl Speedomere, 


of the Automobile 


companies all agree that from 60 to 75 per cent. of 
all car upkeep goes for tires. The tremendous wear 
caused by weight, speed, gravitation and motive force 
is spent on the tires of your car. How much mileage 
have you been getting from your tires? How can 
you tell without a speedometer odometer? 


PRINCIPLE 


The most popular Speedometer in the world 


The big secret of low car upkeep is 
in selecting the toughest, sturdiest and 
longest wearing tires, and accurately 
checking their mileage —by a Stewart 
Speedometer. 


There are tires and tires. Some are 
guaranteed for 3,500 miles; some are 
guaranteed for 5,000 miles. Some are 
guaranteed for 25% additional mile- 
age--- some for 30% and 40%. There 


are guarantees of all sizes and kinds. 


But if your car is not equipped with 
a Stewart Speedometer you must make 
your tire adjustments purely by guess 
work. You merely get tires—not tire 
mileage. You would not buy gasoline 
except by standard measure—why 
then buy your tires by guess work? 

The Stewart Speedometer. is a stand- 
ard measure of all tire mileage. 

Milliens of tires are being bought 
by hundreds of thousands of car own- 
ers only after a studied, intelligent and 
persistent consultation of the odom- 
eters on their Stewart Speedometers. 
The Stewart is a guarantee of tire 
guarantees faithfully lived up to. 

If your car is equipped with a 
Stewart you will at once note a won- 
derful change of attitude by the tire 


people when it comes to making tire 
adjustments. 

And the efficiency and economy of 
the Stewart Speedometer does not stop 
with tires. It keeps an accurate, money- 
saving tab on gasoline and oil con- 
sumption. A tab on gasoline and oil 
consumption means a check on the 
efficiency of your motor. In fact, prac- 
tically every item of your automobile 
operating expenses can be checked 
right from the mileage figures show- 
ing on the dial of your Stewart 
Speedometer. 

At the same time consider what 
waste a cheap, unreliable, inaccurate 
speedometer can effect. It is worse 
than a faulty cash register. 

In tire, gasoline, or oil expense a 
Stewart Speedometer will pay for itself 
in no time. It positively and unfalter- 
ingly registers every variation of speed 
from the lowest to the highest. The 
accuracy of its trip and season registra- 
tions are sworn to by the transconti- 
nental route finders, the route markers 
in the big national reliability rans and 
the leading automobile map makers. 

The Stewart is built like the finest 


watch. It is made on the famous 


magnetic principle. 


It is built in the 


largest exclusive speedometer factories 
in the world. 

You should also know that Stewart 
accuracy and its protection against 
interfering atmospheric conditions is 
guaranteed by the fact that each instru- 
ment is compensated. If you buy any 
other are you sure it will retain its 
accuracy? Over 400,000 of this year's 
cars will be equipped with magnetic 
speedometers. We are the sole makers 
of the magnetic type. 

The trip part of the odometer is an 
absolute necessity in touring and fol- 
lowing road maps. The Stewart odom- 
eter can be reset at any time to any 
tenth of a mile, permitting you to make 
side trips or ride about town and then 
set your odometer from where you 
left off and resume your trip. There is 
a great pleasure in knowing the speed 
of your car. It saves you from fines 
and arrests. More important than 
your watch. 

By all means see that your new car is 
equipped with a Stewart. Remember 
the economy it will effect. Insist on it; 
you will save money. If you do not 
have a Stewart on your present car, 
arrange for an exchange at once. Find 
out if your upkeep costs are right. 

















The Stewart Speedometer Factory, 1910 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Service Stations in every important city in the world il 
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Dreams of he Past 


The hard work of house-cleaning, dusting and 
polishing becomes a dream of the past when you have an 


(edar 
Polish 


It puts an end, forever, to the constant getting 
down on your hands and knees and back-break- 
ing stooping to clean, dust and polish hard- 
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Try—Test 
It—At Our Risk 





wood floors. And no more stretching to J Simply deposit $1.50 with your 
dust the tops of doors, the tops of tall dealer with this understanding: if 
furniture, open rafters, the mould- the O-Cedar Polish Mop is not satis ¢ 


factory to you in every respect after a two 
days’ trial your money will be refunded 


"> 

LY without a question. _ Put it to every dusting, zZ 
a 

% 

= 


ings, etc. Neither do you have 
to crawl under the bed to 
dust. Orsit on the stairs to 
dust the steps or ban- 


isters one by one. y , Chann ell Chemic al Co., ea 


cleaning and polishing test. Sent prepaid, upon 
receipt of price when not at dealers. 
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cart ro pene 2 £ : -“ a 
TAKE THE TUBE HOME TAKE THE TUBE HOME 


27 to the Wise 


is— Colgates 


BS, 
» /At your dealers or send 4 for a trial tube 
Colgate & Co. Dept. P. 199 Fulton St, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap —/uxurious. lasting, refined 





